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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AUGUST. 
BY MARGARET DELAND. 





AUGUST is a moody fellow: 
Blue eyes fit for pleading lover 
Surly brows are gathered over, 
Under tangled hair and yellow; 


His hot lip is curled and scornful, 
Red as silken poppy flower, 
Pouting now, and proud and sour, 
Quickly trembling, blanched and mourn- 
ful! 


Like a ripened russet flushing 
Where the sun has sidewise kissed it— 
Hid in leaves he well-nigh missed it— 
His smooth cheek is brown and blushing. 


Hurried breath that’s spent in sighing, 
Or, as quickly, coming after, 
Ringing gusts of stormy laughter, 

Love of life and threats of dying! 


All because fair Summer flouts him, 
Wanton smiles when noon is burning, 
Hears his vows, then, coyly turning, 

Flies at eve and swears she doubts him ! 


Vain, poor August, thy lamenting-— 
Not for thee her dark eyes smiling, 
Nor her honeyed lips beguiling— 

She will only feign relenting! 


Better, better, woo sedately 
Her who comes, with golden fillet 
Binding hair like blowing millet— 
Autumn, garnet clad and stately ! 
Boston, MAS3. 
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THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 








HE came and went with noiseless step, 
As silently as falling snow, 

That, falling, melts and leaves no trace 
Whither it, falling, meant to go. 


And yet, and yet, he bore away 
With him—I know not how or why— 
Something I thought would be my own, 
My very own, until I die. 


And yet I bear him no ill-will, 
This subtle, silent, unseen thief; 

He brought me joy, altho he came 
As stealthily as burdened Grief. 


His name is Sleep—sweet, dreamless Sleep; 
And it was Pain he took away; 

A weary load from trembling nerves 
Had vanished with the dawn of day. 
New YORK CITY. 
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MAGDALENE. 
AFTER SWINBURNE. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 


‘*SHE hath done what she could.”’ 
It was thus that He spake of her, 
Trembling and pale as the penitent stood. 
“And this she hath done shall be told for 
the sake of her, 
- Told as embalmed in the gift that I take of 
her, 
Take, as an earnest of ali that she would, 
Who hath done what she could.” 


**She hath done what she could: 
So the flame that hath driven her 
Downward, is quenched! and her grief 
like a flood 
In the strength of a rain-swollen torrent 
hath shriven her: 
Much hath she loved and much is forgiven 
her; 
Lovein the longing fulfills what it would— 
She hath done what she could.” 
5ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITY., MD. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE WOLF’S 
DEN. 


BY GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK. 


THE Fourth of July days in 1888 will 
live in the memory of the Woodstock, 
Connecticut guests as days never to be 
forgotten. 

If any orator in the wide, wide world 
of fame, or otherwise, is so fortunate as 
to receive an invitation from Mr. Bowen 
to participate in the celebration of the 
Nation’s birthday at Roseland Park let 
him forthwith, with thanks, accept, and 
begin his preparations for the event of his 
life. The story of the great gathering at 
Woodstock in 1888 has been told. What 
was said and sung on the National Day THE 
INDEPENDENT has recorded with fidelity. 
The day after ‘‘the Fourth” is the day 
about which I write. 

Castle crags and fairy glens having 





| legends of their own to attract pilgrim 


feet are not abundant in this young, un- 
romantic and stirring Yankee land of 
ours. We make the most of what we 
have. In the heart of a wilderness in 
Southern Michigan a half century and 
more ago was a log cabin, in which dwelt 
a family several members of which were 
born in sightof Woodstock. The Indians 
and wolves made the nights hideous for 
the new settlers. Indeed, the Michi- 
ganders were and are yet called Wolver- 
ines. One of the staple stories at our 
fireside was that of the destroying wolf of 
Pomfret, Connecticut, and his destruction 
by Israel Putnam. At four years of age 
I knew that story ‘‘ by heart.” I could 
see the varmint sneaking in upon flock 
and herd. The slaughter was terrible, 
the effort to entrap him vain. Theex- 
hausted patience of the farmers; the as- 
sembly of the best and bravest to plan for 
the capture and destruction of the ene- 
my; the selection of young Putnam, 
aiready famous for deeds of personal 
prowess,.as chief of the pursuing band; 
the hunt and hot pursuit of the wolf; the 
discovery of its hiding-place; the conclu- 
sion of Putnam to enter the den and shoot 
the creature ; the making fast the rope 
to Putnam’s ankle; the instructions of 
the hero to pull him out when he might 
give the kicking signal ; the bold entrance 
to the den; the discovery of the glar- 
ing eye-balls of the wolf; the shoot- 
ing; the’ signal; the dragging out 
of Putnam, whose hands clinched the 
ears of the dead ferocious sheep-eater; 
the triumphant march of the victors to 
Pomfret—all this and more I knew all 
about. The story was made intensely. in- 
teresting to us youngsters of the Michigan 
family by the statement that my grand- 
father, Deacon Ephraim Fisk, of Killing- 
ly, was one of those who pulled at the 
rope. When it was announced at Rose- 
land, on the morning of July 5th, that 
the party were to make an excursion to 
the Wolf Den, ten miles a little east 
of south from Woodstock, twenty-five 
men, women and children were quickly 
ready for the carriages. The pro- 
cession rolled away over the Con- 
necticut hills and through lovely valleys. 
Villas and hedges, sloping velvety lawns, 
and well-kept roads reminded us of the 
matchless beauties of Rumson Road by 
the sea at Seabright, and of Newport 
and Warwickshire, England. ‘‘ Where 
on earth” is there a more beautiful 
stretch of country scenes than that on 
the hights of Woodstock and along 


Pucker Street, Pomfret? 





I don’t know- 
The Lroad, smooth road as we journeyed 
toward the Den gave place to rough, 
rougher, roughest of thoroughfares, until 
we abandoned carriages and ‘‘ footed it” 
over the stoniest path this side of the Gi- 
ant’s Causeway. It was Emerson, I 
think, who in lecturing in London on 
things in America, gave an amusing de- 
scription of an American road starting 
out from city or town fair and stately, 
between avenues of overhanging elms, 
maples or pines, then narrowing gradu- 
ally, as it led out into the country, strik- 
ing the corduroy section, then a blind 
path, and finally ending in asquirrel track 
and running upatree. From Woodstock 
to the Den, the Pomfret Boulevard ended 
ina wolf’s trail leading-us down the stony 
steep, until we sat down out of breath in 
front of the Den, surrounded by mam- 
moth boulders of granite, and choice sam- 
ples of forest trees of nearly every name. 
Disported on rocks and branches beneath 
the shadows of butternut and walnut, 
beech, chestnut and maple, in happy 
leisure, the party listened to the 
story of Putnam and the wolf with vari- 
ations and versions old and _new in prose 
and poetry. 

Look in upon this group for a moment 
as they waited the preparation of a picnic 
lunch that had found its way to the Den 
over the rocky route. There sat Henry 
C. Bowen, who says he is seventy-five 
of age; but he doesn’t Jook and act that 
old by a score of years. He is brimful of 
joy as the innocent and happy revels go 
on, and we sing to the echo: 

‘** And for all the base lies that the Almanacs 
hold, 

While we’ve youth in our hearts we can never 

grow old.” 
There was Hannibal Hamlin, the Grand 
Old Man of Maine, whose open brow and 
searching eye mark him as every inch a 
man worthy to sit next to Abrabam Lin- 
coln in the dark days of the Republic, 
and who at fourscore years carried off 
the palm for chaste and graceful utter- 
ance on the Roseland Park platform the 
day before. God bless him with happy 
days, as from the summit of a great life, 
he walks down the “‘slopes of sunset’ to 
the shores of the eternal sea. There too, 
was Maine’s matchless Senator Frye, 
whose grasp of great political truths 
and far-stretching insight of political 
issues, place him in the front rank of our 
public men, By his side sat Senator 
Palmer, of Michigan, a man with a tran- 
quil, generous soul and a calm, persever- 
ing wisdom, as light-hearted and happy 
asachild. He was fairly abandoned to 
the current of his joyous fancies as the 
happy hour hurried by. He recalled the 
old, old Whig campaign song of 1840, and 
made the woods ring as he sang ‘‘Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too.” You must see Sen- 
ator Palmer in his famous ‘‘Log House,” 
on his thousand-acre stock farm in the 
suburbs of the City of Detroit, to 
find him at his best. And _ there 
was Prof. Goldwin Smith of broad 
and deep scholarship, immense in- 
dustry and steady friendship for prog- 
ress, who had come over from his Cana- 
dian home in Toronto to speak for Com- 
mercial Union. Near to him sat the Rev. 
Dr. E. B. Webb, of Massachusetts, a 
former pastor of James G. Blaine, and 
who in his happy retirement at Wellesley, 
tho a Congregationalist, does as much 
work as a Methodist circuit-preacher, as 
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from Sabbath to Sabbath, here and there, 


he with eloquent earnestness preaches'the 
Gospel of our Lord. And there, too, I 
saw a noble woman who in camp and 
march, in siege and fight, accompanied 
the Union armies as they moved south- 
ward along the Mississippi ‘in War 
times,” and in hospital and in the field 
cared for the sick and wounded. I have 
seen her sit on her horse, where it almost 
rained iron from the bursting shells, as 
cool and calm as any veteran. If my 
time and THE INDEPENDENT’S space would 
permit, I would love to continue these 
penagraphs of wolf-hunters that day 
gathered around the granite portals of 
the Den. It was a group to be proud 
of. The rare and bracing air of 
the wooded hights gave us _ wolf- 
ish appetites. There was nothing 
but baskets and crockery left as we began 
the climb homeward from as happy an 
outing as was ever enjoyed by grave and 
honored Senators. The casualties were 
few. Senator Palmer, as the party in 
single file marched up the stony steep, 
like ‘‘ Jack, fell down,” buat did not break 
his crown. Mrs. Fisk came tumbling 
after, carrying down a row of us. From 
the Wolf Den we went our several ways 
to railway trains and steamboats for our 
homes in a half-dozen States with the 
blessing of host and hostess upon us. 

Now that General Putnam has been 
honored with that fine equestrian statue 
at the County Town, why not honor him 
still further by the purchase and dedica- 
tionof the steeps and stones of the Den 
Wilderness as Putnam Park ? 

RUMSON HILL, SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


~* 





THE WAY OF THE PHILISTINES, 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE, 
OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 








From time immemorial the road from 
Egypt to Palestine ran through the desert 
or along the barren coast of the sea. 
Nearly three centuries ago Sandys, the 
adventurous English traveler, describes 
his journey across it, stage by stage, in 
the company of a large caravan. But 
the introduction of steam has changed 
the conditions of traveling in the East, as 
elsewhere. Since steamers have plied be- 
tween Jaffa and the Egyptian ports, mer- 
chandise and passengers alike have de- 
serted the old roads. ‘‘The way of the 
Philistines,” which the Israelites were 
not allowed to traverse, and along which 
mighty armies once marched, is now for- 
gotten and almost unknown. 

Communication is nevertheless kept up 
by the Egyptian Government with El- 
Arish, the frontier city of Egypt, which 
stands on the waterless wady, so inappro- 
priately termed ‘‘ the River of Egypt” in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. The 
postman, mounted on a swift dromedary, 
carries letters from El-Artsh to Kantara, 
on the Suez Canal, in a day and a half. 
The ordinary traveler, who would visit 
El-Arish, requires more than double that 
time for his journey. 

The traveler and the postman alike use 
what is called ‘‘the Southern road,” 
which runs through the desert from El- 
Arish to Zatiyeh, the last halting-place 
before Kantara is reached. Sandys calls 
it Catie,and describes its castle where 
‘‘threescore soldiers lie in garrison.” 
The Arab castle and the houses which 
surrounded it are now heaps of ruin, and 
the only inhabitant of the plac 
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Bedouin, who acted as my guide to the 
site of Pelusium. 

But besides this southern road, it is 
known that there were formerly two 
others to the north of it, one runnixg 
near the edge of the great lagoon, which 
was the Sirbonian Lake of the ancients, 
and the other along the narrow strip of 
sand between the lagoon and the Medi- 
terranean. The latter road was explored 
by Mr. Greville Chester, on behalf of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, eight years 
ago; toward the middle of it rises the 
rounded dome of the ancient Mount 
Kasios, at the end of a promontory which 
juts out into the sea. Here Mr. Chester 
found a few hewn stones and fragments 
of old pottery and glass, but no traces of 
the famous temple of the Phenician Zeus, 
which once stool there, and whose ruins 
are doubtless now concealed by the drifted 
sand. 

Last winter I made a journey from 
Gaza to Kantara, spending two or three 
days on the site of Pelusium on wy way, 
and traveling from El-Arish to Zatiyeh by 
the second or middle road, which had not 
previously been traveled over by a Eu- 
ropean. It runs along the southern shore 
of the Sirbonian Lake up to a point where 
it suddenly turns in a southwesterly di- 
rection and joins the southern road ata 
place where some hollows filled with 
brackish water are scooped out of the 
sand and are now known to the Bedouin 
as the Birel-’Abd or ‘Well of the 
Slave.” 

It was not the first time that I had vis- 
ited Gaza. Once before I had been 
struck by the beauty of the place when 
looked at from a little distance. Its 
houses and minarets stand on a lofty tel 
and emerge from a forest of graceful 
palms and luxuriant cactus. On this oc- 
casion my tent was pitched there for one 
night only, and early the following 
morning I started along the northern half 
of ‘‘ the Way of the Philistines.” 

The road pursues the line of the coast. 
On the right are the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, on the left the distant 
mountains in the shelter of which Dr. 
Trumbull discovered the site of Kadesh- 
Barnea, first seen by Rowlands more than 
forty years before. At first the country 
was fairly cultivated. But, after passing 
the site of Gerar, traces of cultivation be- 
came rarer, and even mariae vegetation 
disappeared at times. Here and there, 
however, I came across an oasis, where 
afew houses nestled under the shelter of 
a grove of palms. 

By far the largest oasis on the whole 
route is that in the midst of which the 
town of Khan Yunas stands. It is built 
on the summit of an artificial mound, the 
only tel, in fact, of any size, which I saw 
between Gaza and El-Arish. Below it is 
asma)l harbor where some fishermen’s 
boats were drawn up on shore. I have 
little doubt that Khan Yunas is the Ieny- 
sos of classical geography, a seaport, and 
the sole town of note between Kadytis 
or Gaza and the Egyptian frontier. Khan 
Yunas is three days distant from Mount 
Kasios, as Ienysos is stated to have been. 
There is no other fel on the coast which 
could cover the remains of a large city, 
and the name is best explained as a cor- 
ruption of that of Ienysos. Atallevents 
the prophet Yunas, or Jonah, had no con- 
nection with this part of Palestine, either 
in history or in legend. 

Fragments of marble lie about the 
modern village which have come from the 
beautiful mosque, now fallen into ruin, 
which was built by the Sultan Barquq in 
the fourteenth century. Nothing canex- 
ceed the gracefulness and delicate finish 
of the principal entrance to the building, 
injured tho it has been by time and the 
hand of man. From Khan Yunas to El- 
Arish the road is dreary enough; it runs 
over low hills of loose, drifting sand, 
through whicha few stunted shrubs man- 
age at times to show themselves. Here 
and there, indeed. but at rare intervals, a 
patch of sand has been cultivated by the 
Bedouin, and in one or two places even a 
grove of palm trees indicates the exist- 
ence of a well. On the way is Rafah, the 


ancient Raphia, where a plain, inclosed 
by low hills, marks the site of the battle 
in which Sargon defeated the forces of the 





Egyptian Pharaoh. I found there the re- 
mains of the old village—for it was not 
large enough to be called a town—but the 
only vestige of human activity that now 
exists on the spot is a telegraphic station. 
The clerk must lead a terribly lonely life. 
Rafah is the modern boundary between 
Egypt aud Turkey, and the fact is indi- 
cated by two columns of the Roman age, 
which are set up under the shadow of a 
tree. Just above them is the site of the 
aneient village; below is the spring which 
originally led to its foundation. 

El-Arish occupies a commanding situ- 
ation. Itis perched on the summit ofa 
lofty tel, half natural, half artificial, 
formed by the accumulated rubbish of 
past generations. In its midst rises the 
castle, now inhabited by the governor, the 
postmaster and a few other officials, and 
inclosing within its dilapidated walls a 
deep well of sweet water. The water is 
the best that can be obtained throughout 
the whole length of the Way of the Philis- 
tines, 

My arrival at El-Arish was attended by 
one of those unexpected mishaps which 
give variety to the traveler’s existence. 
I had left Jerusalem with quite a menag- 
erie of animals—three horses,eight mules, 
two camels and a donkey, and in spite of 
the loose and treacherous sand we had 
come along at a fairly rapid pace. But 
at El-Arish I learned that all animals ar- 
riving from Syria upon Egyptian soil had 
to undergo a quarantine of six days. The 
regulation dates back to the time when 
cattle disease was prevalent in Palestine; 
but there is so little communication now- 
adays by land between Palestine and 
Egypt that the fact was unknown to the 
dragomans and muleteers of Jerusalem 
and Jaffa. As it was I had to leave my 
menagerie behind me at El-Arish and 
content myself with such camels as the 
place could furnish. At first the change 
was not unpleasant, but before long the 
wretchedly slow pace of my new steeds, 
barely exceeding two miles an hour, be- 
gan to be extremely wearisome. 

El-Arish lies about two miles inland 
from its port, which is, however, nothing 
more than a miserable cove in the sand. 
Coasting ships, however, occasionally 
touch there, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment considers El-Arish itself sufficiently 
important to be the residence of a medical 
man who is paid by the State. The doc- 
tor I found there was agreeable and well- 
educated; he had studied in the medical 
schools of Paris and Montpellier, and 
since his arrival in the place, a few 
months previously, he had established a 
clean-looking hospital, provided with 
everything that sanitary science requires. 

Just before my visit, a house of the 
late Roman period had been discovered in 
the sands to the south of the town, and 
was already partially excavated. It was 
built of stone which must have been 
brought from a distance, and its charac- 
ter and dimensions showed that it be- 
longed to a person of importance, possi- 
bly the Roman Governor of the day. 
Christian influence was visible in two 
Maltese crosses carved upon the wall of 
one of the chambers, which have caused 
the ruins to be known as the keniseh, or 
“church.” But the usual ornamentation 
of the rooms consisted of niches, some- 
times square, sometimes rectangular, in 
the form of an Egyptian pylon. The 
whole building rested on arched vaults, 
the walls of which were coated with 
stucco. Nothing had been found there 
up to the time of my visit, except a terra- 
cotta bowl of the early Coptic period, a 
Roman lamp, and two fragments of 
Roman glass. As the building stood on 
private ground it isprobable that by this 
time it has been destroyed and its stones 
used for the construction of more mod- 
ern houses. At a place called Qasr Awét, 
about two and a half hours (or six miles) 
to the southeast of Qahiyeh I was told 
that the Bedouin discovered in the sand a 
similar building some five years ago, but 
the stones of which it was composed have 
now been all removed. 

Shortly after leaving El-Arish the road 
leads past a spring which rises in the 
sand close to the very edge of the sea. 
The evening after my departure I had 
some difficulty in encamping in the midat 








of a desolate and waterless desert in con- 
sequence of a sudden storm which made 
it difficult to erect the tent. There was 
no shelter to be discovered from the vio- 
lence of the wind, while the tent-pegs 
could not be fixed firmly in the loose 
sand. The rain which fell made the 
ground disagreeably slippery for the 
camels next day. 

All that day I was proceeding slowly 
along the southern shore of the Sirbonian 
Lake. The mirage was constantly play- 
ing notonly upon the lake, but also upon 
the sea, glimpses of which were occasion- 
ally visible beyond the northern bound- 
ary ofthelagoon. I had passed without 
knowing it a place called Felissiyah, 
which was described to me as being mid- 
way between El-Arish and Mount Kasios, 
ata distance of twenty-five hours from 
Pelusium, and where ruins were said to 
exist. The name seems to be an Arabic 
corruption of that of Pelusium itself 
which has thus been transferred from its 
proper locality to the site of a neighboring 
city, perhaps the ancient Ostrakine. 

I found that the name of Kasios still 
survives in Qes, or as it was pronounced 
Gess. The Bedouin made Qes a day anda 
half’s journey from Pelusium,and oneday’s 
journey from the Bir el-’Abed, where the 
part of the lagoon which lies to the south 
of it can be forded. The castle and town 
which stood on the promontory were 
ruined before the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, tho a recollection of the 
name was preserved in the kassiya or 
garments of mixed linen and silk which 
the Mohammedans were forbidden to 
wear. 

It is probable that the destruction both 
of this town and other ancient cities on 
the northern route wasin great measure 
due to the gradual drifting of the sand. 
At all events at a place called Romaneh, 
midway between Zatiyeh and Pelusium, 
alarge grove of palms is being slowly 
swallowed up by it. The heads only of 
several of the palms are now visible above 
the sand-drifts. 

At Romdaneh the road bifurcates, one 
part leading to Hemdiyeh, a corruptior, 
probably of Mohammediyeh, where there 
are Roman ruins and the remains of an 
immense sea-wall, and the other to Pelu- 
sium now represented by the vast mound 
of Farama and the little circular mound 
adjoining it called Tel ed-Dahab, or ‘the 
Mound of Gold.” All is now solitude 
and desolation. The fields where the in- 
dustrious fellahin once worked are cov- 
ered with sand or with an incrustation 
of salt, and the mouth of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile is a vast and silent 
marsh. Nowhere is there any sign of 
life. The white sand-dunes that fringe the 
shore descend intoa great plain of soft dark 
mud, made sterile by the salt with which 
it isminglec. The city of Sin, whereof the 
prophet Ezekiel spoke, has indeed been 
visited by the abomination of desolation. 
Even the Castle of Tineh, built by the 
Arabs in the Middle Ages upon piles 
driven into the mud, some two or three 
miles nearer the sea than Pelusium, has 
now become the haunt of sea-birds or of 
wandering Bedouin, who visit it in the 
summer months for the sake of its beams 
of decaying wood. 

Pelusium, however, would well repay 
excavation. The old harbor can still be 
traced, as well as the site of the chief 
temple, some of the granite columns of 
which lie on the surface of the mounds. 
Columns of the Roman period, which lie 
not far off, prove how magnificent must 
have been the additions or the restora- 
tions the temple received in the age of 
the Roman emperors. When we remem- 
ber how busy and important a seaport 
Pelusium once was, and for how many 
ages it formed the key of Egypt, and saw 
Assyrians and Greeks encamp beneath its 
walls, it is impossible not to believe that 
treasures of archeological and -historical 
knowledge lie buried beneath its remains. 
The site is untouched, unlike the sites of 
other Egyptian cities; and the explorer 
who undertakes to disinter it will have 
had no predecessor in his work. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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AN old musket lately fished out of the 
Ohio River bears the letters ‘* D. B.”’ and is 
believed tq have belonged to Daniel Boone, 








THE NORTH AMERICAN NILE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





THREE things have contributed to keep 
this great river and its boundless re- 
sources almost utterly unknown to the 
world. Mines, Indians, and The Grand 
Cafion; each one in itself enough to 
absorb the entire attention of man as the 
world sweeps on in this swift age of prog- 
ress and development. More than three 
hundred years ago the Spanish explorers 
wrote of this Grand Cafion: ‘‘ The banks 
of this wonderful river rise in places to 
the hight of three and four leagues in the 
air.” I translated this paragraph when 
in Mexico City and now quote it literally 
from the ‘‘ Report of Don Garcia Lopez 
de Cardenes in his Expedition under Au- 
thority of Caronado, A.D., 1540.” Another 
Spanish explorer, who saw this great 
river even before Captain John Smith 
had interested the heart of Pocahontas, 
or Miles Standish had thought of sending 
John Alden on his mission to the Puritan 
maiden, reported that the bed of the river 
lay so deep in its banks that he could see 
the stars while reposing on its bosom at 
mid-day. What wonder that the world 
has never yet quite got ready to look down 
at the soil, with these stars to be gazed at 
above at mid-day ? 

On the walls of our National Capitol 
there are hanging to-day two broad and 
sublime pictures of ‘‘ The Grand Cajfion.” 
The world at Washington looks upon these 
striking pictures, and these are all it sees; 
these are all the story of the North Ameri- 
can Nile: sand and stone and gleaming 
sunlight, desert and space and desolation. 
This is about all that our great and good 
Republic has done for the development of 
one of the most fertile rivers on the face 
of the earth; following right along in the 
footsteps of the lying Spaniard; quite as 
impractical and far less original and 
romantic. 

That we, the old gold-seeking Pioneers, 
should have sought after, fought for, and 
followed from the desert’s heart to the 
mountain’s top the delusive veins of gold 
and silver and copper and platinum, was 
but natural enough. But it will be a 
great day for the shores of these waters 
when such pursuits shall be entirely aban- 
doned; a greater day even than California 
knew when the best half of her popula- 
tion threw down the miner’s pick and laid 
hold of the plow of the husbandman. Let 
us do Arizona the greatest possible service 
and say. ‘‘ Her mines are no more.” 

As for the third great attraction, or de- 
traction, the Indians they are no longer 
either picturesque enough or numerous 
enough to be set up by even the most lurid 
and sensational paragraphist. Let us come 
to the rescue of an honestly inquiring world 
and tell something of the resources of this 
great water-shed of the semi-tropical 
Southwest. Evidently the time has ar- 
rived when after long and weary centuries 
of waiting we can begin to look upon the 
Colorado River through and over all this 
romance and magnificence and pictur- 
esqueness with something like precision. 

In the first place, then, there is a great. 
deal to be seen in the region of the Grand 
Cafion beside ruin and sand—sand and 
stone and gleaming sun! There are many 
green islands, far up the great river; there 
are many mighty forests of pine onthe 
steep slopes and up and down the smaller 
and less pretentious cafions that pitched 
and tumbled toward and into the Grand 
Cafion. 

In the second place, ‘‘ Casa Grande” is 
an old ruin—avery old ruin. Many men 
will calmly assert and assure you over 
and over again that this is but the relic of 
a temporary occupation by the Spaniards 
when tracking this land in search of the 

‘Seven Cities of Gold.” The truth is 
Alvar Nunez de Vaca visited the ruins of 
Casa Grande about the year 1538, A de- 
tafled account of his discovery of these 
ruins I have myself read in the library of 
Mexico. And the antiquity of these and 
other ruins in this region makes up a very 
important fact in the testimony of the 
case, which I should like to present 
to the world in this brief paper. 
Let this. then, be well settled in your 
mind: these ruins of Arizona, or “ Ari- 
zuna,” as the Spaniards called this region 
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of the Gila and Colorado, are old, older 
than history—as old maybe as the oldest 
ruins on the Nile of Egypt. This region 
then was once densely peopled. No al- 
lurements of gold, no lust of conquest, 
nothing at all but the generous soil and 
the genial climate built up a city here; 
many cities, indeed, up and down the 
land, that must have rivaled in splendor 
and extent the storied cities of the Nile 
of old. If then the simple, primitive 
ard half-civilized people of the dead past 
made a garden of this land where the 
world has always insisted and insists now 
on locating a desert. can we not do some- 
thing with our plows, our ditches, our 
dozens of improved methods? Let us try 
and get down to the facts of this contra- 
diction and see who is at fault. Let us 
see whether it is in the land, the climate, 
or the people themselves. 

The first bananas I ever saw I saw here 
in the valley of this North American 
Nile, near what is now Fort Yuma, I 
think; altho the place was then called 
Colorado and afterward Arizona City. 
And richer, sweeter or better bananas I 
never ate. I was with some Mexicans 
who were engaged in driving horses to 
Northern California, and they bought 
large bunches from the Indians. Now it 
is just pcssible that this fruit had been 
grown in Mexico, or about the mouth of 
the Colorado, and had been brought up 
the river in boats; but my recollection 
is that it was grown right there where we 
got it. I remember, at least, that we had 
bananas until we reached San Bernadino. 
This was more than thirty years ago. 
And why, youask, has this region not been 
corverted into a garden and prepared so 
as to furnish our people with this fruit? 
Simply because we have been seeking for 
gold, listening to tales about Indians, and 
looking away up at the wonders of The 
Grand Cafion. We have not been able 
in all these years to yet our faces bent 
down to the soil of Colorado. 

Looking back to those early days I re- 
member the banks of the Colorado as the 
most green and flowery and altogether 
delicious land I ever beheld. I have spent 
two winters in Upper Egypt and so have 
thoroughly seen about all the Nile has to 
offer; yet [am bound to say that in my 
recollection the first of these two views 
takes precedence for verdure and fertility. 

Gaunt, red and dirt-brown camels, a 
few lazy and lousy asses, one-eyed Arabs 
in very short shirts, a few lonely and 
leaning palms swaying in the sandy wind, 
that is the prespect as you are dragged up 
the drowsy Nile of Egypt. I have not 
steamed up and down the Colorado, or the 
North American Nile, from the Sea of 
Cortez or Gulf of California to the 
Grand Cafion as many have, but I have 
traveled on horseback a portion of that 
distance, and as a traveler whose trade is 
the study and comparison of lands, I un- 
hesitatingly testify that the air, the out- 
look, the sense of a vital soil, that spice 
of possibilities, which you clearly feel 
yet but feebly express, is altogether with 
this great tawny river of the New World, 
the Colorado. As for the fertility of the 
soil-sand, if you prefer to call it sand, of 
the Colorado let there be no two opinions. 
This river was not born in the Grand 
Cafion bya great deal. It drains many 
lands. The sublime slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains feed the Colorado with their 
fertility the whole year through. Per- 
petual snow and perpetual sun contribute 
year in and year out their riches to the 
nourishment of the Colorado and _ its 
alluvial banks. Look at your map and 
trace the meandering tributaries that are 
interlaced with the waters of the Colum- 
bia and the Missouri in .the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. The very sands of a 
river so supplied must be as rich as gold. 
And, lest you may have some doubts 
about the fertility of these sand-dunes 
that lié along And a little back from the 
river’s bank, permit me to call your at- 
tention to the shifting, drifting and blow- 
ing banks of sand that once lay between 
“Seal Rocks” and San Francisco. These 
sands had been washed down in the long 
centuries from the Sierras through the 
Sacramento River. They seemed to be as 
barren as snow-banks. They were as 
migratory as gypsies, and moved up and 





down the land with all the exasperating 
irregularity of the scale of figures in the 
reports of the stock market. One pioneer, 
a personal friend of mine, who attempted 
to settle down and locate a homestead 
on these shifting dunes of sand in the 
early days of California, told me that 
he actually tried to stake his land down 
and hold it still by spreading blankets on it 
and then driving pegs through the olan- 
kets. But failing to hold his real estate 
stilleven by this process, he abandoned 
it in despair and went back to the mines. 

And meanwhile what has become of 
the blowy and drifting sand-dunes 
that my friend in the early days of Cali- 
fornia tried to hold down with pegs and 
blankets back of San Francisco toward 
Seal Rocks? They are in the heart of the 
most beautiful park in the world—a veri- 
table garden of roses. 

{ assert that the same thing can be done 
with every sand-dune within reach of the 
waters of the Colorado River or the Gila 
either. Ay, more;much more. For the 
banana, every one of the six hundred 
varieties of fig, indeed all fruits, all flow- 
ers of the semi-tropical lands, can be 
made to flourish on the bank, of this 
North American Nile. 

I read, under the authority of the 
Government surveyors, that there are six- 
teen thousand square miles of these Colo- 
rado and Gila sand-dunes—deserts?—ly- 
ing belcw the level of the waters of these 
two great rivers, Stick a pin here—if you 
have not the enterprise to stick a peg in the 
ground there and get possession of a little 
land—and watch the development that 
must be born of these facts. With all 
the Northern States waiting for a better 
quality of tropical and semi-tropical fruits, 
waiting for something better than wild 
fruits gathered by half-wild people and 
shipped to them in a green and a half-rot- 
ten condition, and with sun, soil, water— 
what may we not expect with this van- 
tage-ground before us from the banks of 
the North American Nile? 

I am constantly receiving letters from 
people in the States asking for advice 
about land. I cannot answer these letters. 
I cannot even read them; for I must 
work for the many, not for the few, and 
my time is not my own in this work. 
But I will say this much right here: Set- 
tle on these warm, healthful and respon- 
sive sand-dunes of the Colorado or Gila, 
and lead the waters over your land. 
There is no malaria there. A sunstroke 
was never heard of there. You can work 
allday in the sun at a temperature 
that would kill you in ten minutes in the 
States. Why? I don’t know; purity of 
the air, I reckon. I can only give the 
facts, not the theories for them. If I had 
a friend who had five hundred dollars 
that he did not know what to do with 
and yet did not want to ‘rough it” in 
this favored land of sand in the far South- 
west, I would say: ‘‘ Lay a land-warrant 
or two on the sand-dunes of the tawny 
and sleepy old Colorado, and wait for 
your bread on the waters to come back to 
you well soaked with milk and honey.” 
If I bad afriend who had ten thousand 
dollars to spare, I would say the same 
thing. If I hada friend who had a hun- 
dred thousand dollars that he wanted to 
do great good with I would say: ‘‘ Buy 
up a hundred miles of Colorado desert, 
and make a garden of it for the poor and 
homeless that shall be the wonder and 
delight and glory of the world!” 

The one great enterprise that waits the 
coming man,it seems to me, would be 
the organization of a company that would 
systematize and reduce to practical results 
this idea on a large scale, a scale propor- 
tionate to the great room, the vast reach 
of land, and the limitless demand for 
semi-tropical fruits which waits unsup- 
phed at the North. 

The man or men who can and will do 
this shall deserve much; and yet it seems 
to me an easy thing, and the returns 
would simply be incalculable! No rail- 
road king, no Comstock miner ever yet 
attained to the wealth and power that 
lies sleeping the centuries away here un- 
der these solemn, gray sand-dunes on the 
tranquil and unpeopled banks of the Col- 
orado, At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that much sense, and di- 





rect, practical sense, must be brought to 
bear in its successful development, as in 
all other great enterprises. I know of 
one honest and well-meaning old man— 
you would call him a ‘‘ crank ”—who has 
been imploring Congress for a quarter of 
a century on this subject. He sees a 
great truth, but dimly. Let Congress 
alone; get hold of the land,lead on the 
water, plant the trees,and leave the rest 
to God. Yes, I know there will be plenty 
of people to cry out against this colossal 
enterprise; there always are. And, ,in- 
deed, not a year ago when i stopped at 
Yuma, on the Colorado, and tried to look 
into this plan a little, the very men on 
the ground there who professed to know 
all about the soil—and everything else— 
mocked and derided the idea. But it will 
be carried out, and just as profitably and 
much more easily, and more speedily too, 
than was the first Pacific Railroad enter- 
prise, when once diligently and deter- 
minately undertaken. 

No, the Colorado is not at present a 
cheerful land to look upon if you are 
fresh from the emerald hills of Oregon or 
the well-tilled fields of Illinois. You, if 
a dainty and delicate clerk with soft 
hands, would probably get sunburnt ; you 
would weary of the endless reach of roll- 
ing sand-dunes, the sublime and lion-like 
old mountains that stand forever out on 
the edge of the ‘‘desert.” You would 
want to go home if not stout-hearted and 
willing to work and wait and believe in 
the land, in God; and somay-be you had 
better not risk discontent if well-to-do 
where you are. But, asI said before, if you 
have a heart in you, if you have a manly 
body and the money to spare, the time to 
spare, the strength to spare, here is a 
grand opportunity, a great work, waiting 
a great man, and many great men. 

And then, as I said before, the room of 
it! the space! the possibilities ahead of 
you, if you only have enough of these 
gray old Colorado sand-dunes in hand! 
And then, outside cf that, aud above all, 
the climate! The fact that you surely 
have three hundred and sixty-five days in 
a year for things to grow and ripen in! 
Three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year when you can walk, hat in hand, 
under the shade of your palm-trees ! 

And this brings me to notice a phenom- 
enal contradiction in Nature here on the 
shore of the Sea of Cortez. The great 
green cactus tree springs into the air here 
twenty, fifty, sixty feet, a lone and leaf- 
less column! In a land whereshade is the 
one thing to be desired here is this one 
tree in all the level plain of sand without 
one single sign of branch or of leaf. It 
starts up sudden and solitary out of the 
burning plain, up on the steep and stony 
hill, anywhere, everywhere, a grim and 
doughty knight incased inarmor made of 
a million deadly lances. This green and 
phenomenal and grand Corinthian col- 
umn stands out like an obelisk in the 
desert of Sahara, leafless, lorn, desolate. 
No sign of life about it, nothing save 
that away up on its inaccessible summit, 
and right on the top is heaped, in its sea- 
son, a bushel of red, rich and most suc- 
culent fruit. What a contradiction is 
this shadowless, lorn and leafless tree in 
a land where shade is is so much needed! 
It looms there in sublime and sphinx-like 
majesty, declaring in eternal testimony 
to the fertility of the sand-sown land be- 
low. And this is its mission maybe and 
unobtrusive use—to tell of the riches, the 
undiscovered treasures that lie hidden 
deep down and all along the ancient 
bathks of the great North American Nile. 
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OUR FRIEND ON EARTH. 
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WHEN men by death leave this world 
they at once cease, so far as we know, to 
have any direct and active participation 
in its affairs. Their offices of friendship 
here come to a close. They can minis- 
ter no consolations to weeping kindred 
whom they have left behind. They have 
neither words of comfort to utter nor 
charities to bestow. They may be re- 
membered by the living and their infiu- 
ence may long survive them; but their 
personal action on earth is at an end as 








effectually as if they had never been here 
at all. This, in some respects, is a sad 
thought, yet it is sternly true. 

It was not so with Jesus of Nazareth 
when he died on the cross. He had pre- 
dicted bis own death, and also his resur- 
rection, and, on the morning of the third 
day he came back to life on earth, identi- 
fied himself to** the apostles whom he had 
chosen,” and gave them instructions and 
promises in regard to their future work. 
Nor was it so with Jesus when, after the 
lapse of forty days succeeding his resur- 
rection, he ascended into Heaven, and 
thereafter made Heaven the place of his 
special abode. It is true that he.then 
ceased to be visible among men and that 
his earthly ministry, as it had previously 
existed, was then ended, never to be re- 
peated. But, unlike ordinary men when 
they die, he had not left the world as the 
theater of his own potential presence and 
action. In this sense he still remained on 
earth, and has so remained during all 
the ages of its ensuing history, and will 
do so to the end of time. The idea of his 
continued presence in this world, with 
his knowledge, power and work of sav- 
ing grace, runs through the whele of the 
New Testament, either in the form of 
promise before his ascension or in that of 
doctrine and history afterward, and in 
this respect he bas no parallel in any 
other being who ever came to our world. 

Jesus, during his public ministry, said 
to his disciples: ‘‘ For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” This he 
states as a continuous and permanent 
fact, true in all time and in all places. 
There can be no stronger assertion that, 
while he was human, he was also divine, 
and that, as divine, he would him- 
self be present anywhere and eve- 
rywhere, where even but two or 
three were gathered together in his 
name. They might not see him with 
their bodily eyes, but he would see them. 
His knowledge, his power, his blessing 
and his grace would be there as really as 
if they sawhim. He would not besimply 
an object of their thoughts, but would be 
potentially in the midst of them. No be- 
ing, less than divine, could truthfully say 
this in regard to himself. 

We learnfrom the Gospel of Matthew 
that Jesus, having after his resurrection 
met his disciples in a mountain in Gali- 
lee, said to them: ‘ All power is given 
unto me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore,and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you; and lo, Iam with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen.” Here Christ claims to 
be invested with all power in Heaven and 
in earth, associates himself with God the 
Father in the rite of baptism, and pledges 
his continued presence with the apostles, 
astheir helper and guide, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was about to leave 
them by ascension into Heaven, and that 
then they would be unable tosee him as 
they had hitherto done. The promise, in 
the first instance made to the apostles, 
extends, in its application and scope, on- 
ward to “* the end of the world,” and may 
hence be regarded as a gracious pledge 
which every Christian may apply to 
himself. 

Mark, in closing his Gospel, says: ‘* So 
then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
them [the apostles], he was received up 
into Heaven and sat on the right hand of 
God. And they went forth and preached 
everywhere, the Lord werking with them 
and confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing. Amen.” Christ, according to 
this statement, tho he had ascended into 
Heaven and, in this sense, left the world, 
worked with these apostles, and on earth 
confirmed their word with miraculous 
signs, thereby fulfilling his promise to 
them. ‘‘In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk,” said Peter 
to the lame man sitting at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple; and Christ instantly 
worked with Peter by healing that man. 
‘* Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,” 
said this same Peter to the paralytic 
whom he met at Lydda; and Christ in 
Heaven at once united his power with 
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Peter’s words and wrought a miracle. 
The Pentecostal marvels in Jerusalem, 
that occurred only seven days after the 
ascension, were not earthly or human in 
their production. Peter’s explanation of 
these marvels is in these words: ‘‘ There- 
fore, being by the right hand of God ex- 
alted,and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, he [Christ] 
hath shed forth this which ye now see 
and hear.” This applies alike to the mir- 
acle of tongues and the grace given on 
that memorable day. Christ in Heaven, 
unseen by mortal eyes, was, nevertheless, 
with the apostles, and worked with them 
on earth. The effects were in this world, 
while the power producing them came 
from above. The gift of inspiration and 
all the supernatural endowments charac- 
terizing their ministry had their origin in 
him. 

Paul, on a certain occasion, was as- 
sailed in Jerusalem by a Jewish mob, and 
but for the interposition of Roman sol- 
diers would have been murdered on the 
spot. What occurred on the ensuing 
night is stated in the following record: 
** And the night following the Lord stood 
by him, and said, Be of good cheer, Paul; 
for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusa- 
lem, so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.” Paul’s Lord, being in Heaven, 
had, nevertheless, heard his address to 
the Jews; and having so arranged his 
providence on earth as to save him from 
instant death, he stood by him, spoke to 
him, told him to be of good cheer, and as- 
sured him that he should ‘‘ bear witness 
also at Rome.” The same Lord years be- 
fore met him when he was on his way to 
Damascus, and said to him: ‘‘ I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest.” The apostles 
saw this Lord as he ascended into Heaven. 
This Lord Jesus was cognizant of what 
was going on in Jerusalem, and in the 
hearing of his faithful apostle sounded 
the words of good cheer. Paul knew who 
was talking to him, and in his own soul 
felt the encouragement and inspiration of 
his words. 

The same Lord Jesus, through the dep- 
utation of an angel, stood by the apostle 
when he was on his voyage to Rome, and 
told him not to fear, and that he should 
come before Cesar. He knew his Lord, 
and his Lord knew him; and altho one 
was in Heaven and the other on earth, 
they were not so separated that his Lord 
could not stand by him anywhere and at 
any time. The distance between Heaven 
and earth, whatever it may be, was no 
obstacle to his Lord’s presence and inter- 
course with him. When he besought his 
Lord that “‘ the thorn in the flesh” might 
be removed, he received the following 
answer: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee. 
for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” 

These evidences of Christ’s presence 
and action on earth, after his ascension 
into Heaven, might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. The truth is that, tho in Heaven 
as the ‘“‘ High Priest of our profession,” 
and there exalted and honored, he is also 
present in this world, not merely through 
what he here did centuries ago, but 
through what he continues here to do, 
and will so continue to the end of time. 
The Bible Christ is not simply a past, his- 
toric Christ that once was but isno more, 
being obsolete and non-participant in this 
world’s affairs, except as they may be 
affected by the system which he taught 
when he was here. He did not close up 
his relations to the world when by ascen- 
sion he ceased to be visible in it, and did 
not leave his cause to succeed or fail 
among men, according to the natural 

course of events, without any continuous 
action, co-operation, and direction on his 
own part. He has, as he expected to have, 
a Church on earth, as well as in Heaven; 
and the members thereof are designated 
as ‘‘the called of Jesus Christ.” They 
are members of the body of which he is 
the head. They are united to him, and 
he tothem. He is the vine, and they are 
the branches. They abide in him, and he 
in them. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, expressly declares that God 
‘‘ hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be the head over all things to 
the Church, whichis his body, the full- 
ness of him that filleth all in all.” He 





has a kingdom in this world, and in that 
kingdom reigns, and will reign until all 
things shall be subdued unto him. He 
said of himself in the days of his flesh : 

“T am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine. ... My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me; and I give unto them eter- 
val life; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 
My Father which gave them me, is greater 
than all; and no man shall be able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand. I and my 
Father are one.”’ 

Peter, referring to the attention and 
care which Christ extends to his people 
on earth, and while in the body, speaks 
of him as ‘‘ the Shepherd and Bishop” of 
their souls. This is in exact accordance 
with the title which he applied to himself 
when he said: ‘‘I am the good shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine.” 

We make a great mistake in thought, 
and a great one for our own comfort, when 
we think of Christ as practically a non- 
existent Christ in respect to this world, 
except as he may appear in the chronicles 
of the past. The Bible view is that he is 
a living Christ, now acting in this world 
and upon it, ‘‘ upholding all things by the 
word of his power,” here conducting a 
providence of salvation and grace, here 
preparing men for Heaven, as truly as 
when he tabernacled on earthin a human 
body, and in that body died for us on the 
cross. We do not see him as the apostles 
did; yet he sees us, and knows all about 
us. His omniscience is not dead; his di- 
vine power is not dead; his benevolence 
and mercy are not dead; and his office as 
a Saviour has not expired. His work on 
earth among men, and for them, will not 
be ended until the archangel shall sound 
the knell of time. No being in the uni- 
verse is or can be more positively real and 
active in the history of this world than 
Jesus Christ. He has a people on earth 
who love him without seeing him, and 
whom he loves, and means to save. 
Their names are written ‘‘ in the book of 
life.” The fact that he is personally in 
Heaven in ‘‘ his glorious body,” does not 
make him the less present here with his 
knowledge, his power, his directing prov- 
idence, and saving grace. He is a divine 
Christ, and can actin both worlds with 
equal facility. 

If two persons were, as to their bodies, 
so organized that, being separated by a 
vast distance from each other in space, 
they could, nevertheless, see each other, 
hold intercourse with each other, mutu- 
ally extend and receive favors, and in all 
respects maintain and conduct social re- 
lations with each other without any arti- 
ficial helps, and with the same ease, ra- 
pidity ard perfection as if sitting side by 
side in the same room, then, as conscious 
and spiritual agents, they would, to all 
intents and purposes, be just as near to 
each other, and just as really in each oth- 
er’s presence in the one case as in the 
other. The distance in space between 
them, no matter how great, would be vir- 
tually annihilated. Christ, then, being 
divine, the question of distance in space 
between Heaven and earth, considered as 
affecting his agency and offices here, is a 
matter of no consequence to him and of 
no consequence to us. He can sit on the 
throne in the world above, and at the 
same time work in this world just as eas- 
ily and perfectly as he can in that world. 
He can be present in both worlds, and is 
present in both. 

We do not need, in order to find our 
Saviour and commune with him, actually 
to die and be transferred to Heaven. We 
can find him here, and here speak to him 
as really as if we were in Heaven. He is 
as truly here for all the purposes that re- 
late to intercourse with him and that con- 
cern our wants as he is there. He is our 
friend on earth as well as in Heaven. 
There is no spot on the globe where we 
cannot find him and enter into his com- 
panionship, or where he cannot help us 
in all things pertaining to our best good 
in this life and in that which is to come. 
We need no telephone to reach his var, 
and he needs none to reach us. The only 
telephone we need is a believing and lov- 
ing heart. In that heart, and to that 


attributes which attach to him,in his glo- 
rious character and his great office of 
grace. That heart communes with him. 
It loves him. It trusts him. It hears 
him. It speaks to him. It adores him. 
It looks upon him as a Friend, always 
near at hand—a gracious and almighty 
Friend. It is comforted by him. It is 
never alone when he is present to thought. 
To that heart he is ‘‘the hope of glory.” 
His name is precious. Every vision of 
him awakens the sentiment of adoring 
gratitude and the desire to serve him. 
No sacrifice for him can be too great. 
Even death itself would be welcome, 
rather than treason to him or his cause. 
The unceasing prayer of such a heart 
to Christ is beautifully expressed in the 
following lines by Charles Wesley : 
“ Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide! 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide; 
Oh, receive my soul at last ! 


“Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone! 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed; 
All my help from thee I bring, 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing, 


“ Plenteous grace with thee is found— 

Grace to pardon all my sin; 

Let the healing stream abound, 
Make and keep me pure within. 

Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee; 

Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to a] eternity.” 

This hallowed strain of prayer and 
praise does not overstate Christ—the 
ever present, ever living, and everlast- 
ing Friend of all who put their trust in 
him. Heis to the loving and believing 
soul all that these lines assume him to be, 
and he is so here. There is no trial of 
this earthly life which his presence will 
not sweeten and make a blessing. In him 
the Christian has a friend that will never 
forsake him, and. never prove false to 
him—a divine Friend, not only in 
Heaven, but also on earth. That Friend 
is here as well as there, and in the sub- 
lime consciousness of his own greatness 
and sufficiency, always says to each child 
of his grace: *‘Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God; believe also 
in me.” 

Oh, for the faith that sees, and knows, 
and hears, and loves, and trusts a present 
Christ—the Christ that is now on earth, 
and now in Heaven, and that, in the final 
day, will say to all his people: ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” That Christ is 
‘‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” That 
Christ, if we love and trust him, is our 
Friend in and for both worlds. What he 
asks of us is our confidence and affection. 
This condition on our part being sup- 
plied, he will see to it that ‘‘all things” 
whether joyful or sorrowful, ‘‘ work to- 
gether for” our gcod, both here and here- 
after. What heis doing in Heaven for 
us, and what he is doing on earth for us, 
will make this short day of life a complete 
spiritual success, and at last crown it 
with eternal glory. Believe this, Christian 
reader, and be at peace. Wait patiently 
a little longer. and then Christ, your 
Saviour, will call you to the higher realm. 

Having known and loved him here, you 
will know and love him there. 

BROOKLYN.N. Y. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 


A VOLUME OF OLD PLAYS. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 











IN his ‘‘ Ballad of the Book-Hunter,” 
Mr. Andrew Lang describes how, in 
breeches baggy at the knees, the bib- 
liopole hunts in all weathers: 

** No dismal stall escapes his eye; 
He turns o’er tomes of low degrees; 


There soiled romanticists may lie, 
Or Restoration comedies.” 


That speaks straight to my heart; for of 
all my weaknesses the weakest is that 
weakness of mine for Restoration plays. 
From 1660 down to 1710 nothing in dra- 


schemes, like the boards on which people 
play the game of solitaire, in which space 
is left for every drama needed to make 
this portion of my library complete. It 
is scarcely literature, I confess; it is a 
sport, a long game which I shall probably 
be still playing at, with three moldy old 
tragedies and one opera yet needed to 
complete my set, when the Reaper comes 
to carry me where there is no amassing 
nor collecting. It would hardly be 
credited how much pleasure I have got 
out of these dramas since I began to col- 
lect them judiciously twelve years ago. 
IT admit only first editions; but that is not 
so difficult as it seems, for at least half of 
the poor old things never went into a 
second. 
As long as it is Congreve and Dryden 
and Otway, of course it is literature, 
and of a very high order, even Shadwell 
and Mrs. Behn and Southerne are litera- 
ture ; Settle and Ravenscroft may pass as 
legitimate literary curiosity. But there 
are depths below this where there is no 
excuse but sheer collectaneomania. Plays 
by people who never got into any sched- 
ule of English letters that ever was 
planned, dramatic nonentities, stage 
innocents massacred in their cradles, if 
only they were published in quarto I find 
room for them. I am not quite so pleased 
to get these anonymities, I must confess, 
as I am to get a clean, tall editio princeps 
of ‘‘ The Orphan” or of ‘‘ Love for Love.” 
But I neither reject nor despise them; each 
of them counts one ; each serves to fill a 
place on my solitaire board, each hurries 
on that dreadful possible time coming 
when my collection shall be complete, 
and I shall have nothing to do but break 
my collecting rod and bury it fathoms 
deep. 
A volume has just come in which hap- 
pens to have nothing in it but those for- 
gotten plays, whose very names are un- 
known to the historians of literature. 
First comes ‘‘The Roman Empress,” by 
William Joyner, printed in 1671. Joyner 
was an Oxford man, a fellow of Magdalen 
College. The little that has been recorded 
about him makes one wish to know more. 
He became persuaded of the truth of the 
Catholic faith, and made a voluntary res- 
ignation of his Oxford fellowsbip. He 
had to do something, and so he wrote this 
tragedy, which he dedicated to Sir Charles 
Sedley, the poet, and got it acted at the 
Theatre Royal. The cast contains two 
good actors’ names, Mohun and Kynas- 
ton, and it seems that it enjoyed a con- 
siderable success. But doubtless the stage 
was too rough a field for the gentle Ox- 
ford scholar. He retired into a seques- 
tered country village, where he lingered 
on for nearly forty years. But Joyner 
was none of the worst of poets. Here isa 
fragment of ‘‘The Royal Empress,” which 
is by no means despicably versed : 

“ O thou bright, glorious morning, 
Thou Oriental spring-time of the day, 
Who with thy mixed vermilion colors paintest 
The sky, these hills and plains! thou dost return 
In thy accustom’d manner, but with thee 
Shall ne’er return my wonted happiness.” 
Through his Roman tragedy there runs a 
pensive vein of sadness, as tho the poet 
were thinking less of his Aurelia and his 
Valentius than of the lost common-room 
and the arcades of Magdalen to be no 
more revisited. 

Our next play is a worse one, but much 
more pretentious. It is the ‘*‘ Usurper,” of 
1668, the first of four dramas published by 
the Hon. Edward Howard, one of Dry- 
den’s aristocratic brothers-in-law. Ed- 
ward Howard is memorable for a couplet 
constantly quoted from his epic poem of. 
‘*The British Princes”: 

** A vest as admired Vortiger had on, 

Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 
Poor Howard has received the laughter 
of generations for representing Vortiger’s 
grandsire as thus having stripped one 
who was bare already. But this is the 
wickedness of some ancient wag, perhaps 
Dryden himself, who loved to laugh at 
his brother-in-law. At all events, the first 
(and, I suppose, only) edition of ‘‘ The 
British Princes” is before me at this mo- 
ment, and the second line certainly runs: 
* Which from this island’s foes his grandsire 

won.” 
Thus do the critics, leaping one after an- 
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same wrong track, in this case for a 
couple of centuries. The ‘‘ Usurper” is a 
tragedy, in which a Parasite, ‘‘ a most 
perfidious villain,” plays, a mysterious 
part. He is led off to be hanged at last, 
much to the reader’s satisfaction, who 
murmurs, in the words of Mr. R. L. Ste- 
venson, ‘‘ There’s an end of that.” 

But tho the ‘“‘ Usurper ”’ is dull, we reach 
a lower depth in the ‘‘ Carnival,” a comedy 
by Maj. Thomas Porter, of 1664. It is odd, 
however, that the very worst production, 
if it be more than two hundred years old, 
is sure to contain some little thing inter- 
esting to a modernstudent. The ‘ Carni- 
val” has one such peculiarity. Whenever 
any of the characters is left alone on the 
stage, he begins to soliloquize in the 
stanza of Gray’s ‘‘Churchyard Elegy.” 
This is a very quaint innovation, and pos- 
sibly one which occurred to brave Major 
Porter in one of the marches and counter- 
marches of the Civil War. But the man 
who perseveres is always rewarded, and 
the fourth play in our volume reaily re- 
pays us for pushing on so far. Here isa 
piece of wild and ghostly poetry that is 
well worth digging out of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s ‘‘ Humorous Lovers ”: 
* At curfew-time, and at the dead of night, 

I will appear, thy conscious soul to fright, 


Make signs, and beckon thee my ghost to fol- 
low 


To sadder groves, and churchyards, where 

we'll hollo 

To darker caves and solitary woods, 

To fatal whirlpools and consuming floods; 

I'll tempt thee to pass by the unlucky ewe, 

Blasted with cursétd droppings of mildew; 

Under an oak, that ne’er bore leaf, my moans 

Shall there be told thee by the mandrake’s 

groans; 

The winds shall sighing tell thy cruelty, 

And how thy want of love did murder me; 

And when the cock shall crow, and day grow 

near, 

Then in a flash of fire I’ll disappear.” 

But I cannot persuade myself that his 
Grace of Newcastle wrote those lines him- 
self. Published in 1677, they were as 
much of a portent as a man in trunk 
hose and a slashed doublet. The Duke 
had died a month or two before the play 
was published; he had grown to be, in 
extreme old age, the most venerable 
figure of the Restoration, and it is possi- 
ble that the ‘‘ Humorous Lovers” may 
have been a relic of his Jacobean youth. 
He might very well have written it, so 
old was he, in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 
But the Duke of Newcastle was never a 
very skillful poet, and it is known that he 
paid James Shirley to help him with his 
plays. I feel convinced that if all men 
had the:r own, the invocation I have just 
quoted would fly back into the works of 
Shirley, and so, no doubt, would this 
quaintest bit of conceited fancy. It is 
part of a fantastical feast which Boldman 
promises to the Widow of his heart: 

“The twinkling stars shall to our wish 

Make a grand salad in a dish; 

Snow for our sugar shall not fail, 

Fine candied ice, comfits of hail; 

For oranges gilt clouds we'll squeeze; 

The Milky Way we'll turn to cheese; 

Sunbeams we’ll catch, shall stand in place 

Of hotter ginger, nutmegs, mace; 

Sun-setting clouds for roses sweet, 

And violet skies strewed for our feet; 

The spheres shall for our music play, 

While spirits dance the time away.” 
This is extravagant enough, but surely 
very picturesque. I seem to see the sup- 
per-room of some Elizabethan castle after 
an elaborate royal masque. The Duchess, 
who has been dancing, richly attired in sky- 
colored silk, with gilt wings on her shoul- 
ders, is attended to the refreshments by 
the florid Duke, personating the river 
Thamesis, with a robe of cloth of silver 
around him. It seems the sort of thing a 
poet so habited might be expected to say 
between a galliard and a coranto. 

At first sight we seem to have reached 
a really good rhetorical play when we 
arrive at Bancroft’s tragedy of *‘ Sertor- 
jus,” published in 1679, and so it would be 
if Dryden and Lee had never written. But 
its seeming excellence is greatly lessened 
when we recollect that ‘* All for Love” 
and ‘‘Mithridates,” two great poems which 
are almost good plays, appeared in 1678, 
and inspired our poor imitative Ban- 
croft. ‘‘Sertorius” is written in smooth 
and well-sustained blank verse which is, 
however, nowhere quite good enough to 
be quoted. I suspect that John Bancroft 
was a very interesting man. He was a 


surgeon, and his practice lay particularly 
in the theatrical and literary world. He 
acquired, it is said, from his patients “a 
passion for the Muses,” and an inclina- 
tion to follow in the steps of those whom 
he cured or killed. The dramatist Ravens- 
croft wrote an epilogue to ‘‘ Sertorius,” in 
which he says that 

Our Poet to learned critics does submit, 

But scorns those little vermin of the pit, 

Who noise and nonsense vent instead of wit,” 

and no doubt Bancroft had aims more 
professional than the professional 
playwrights themselves. He wrote three 
plays, and lived until 1696. One fancies 
the discreet and fervent poet-surgeon, 
laden with his secrets and his confidences, 
Why did he not write memoirs, and tell 
us what it was that drove Nat Lee mad, 
and how Otway really died, and what 
Dryden’s habits were? Why did he not 
purvey magnificent indiscretions whis- 
pered under the great periwig of Wych- 
erley, or repeat that splendid story about 
Etheredge and my Lord Mulgrave? Alas! 
we would have given a wilderness of 
‘* Sertoriuses” for such a series of mem- 
oirs. 

The volume of plays is not exhausted. 
Here is Weston’s ‘‘ Amazon Queen,” of 
1667, written in pompous rhymed heroics; 
here is ‘The Fortune Hunters,” a com- 
edy of 1689, the only play of that brave 
fellow, James Carlisle, who, being 
brought up an actor, preferred ‘‘to be 
rather than to personate a hero,” and died 
in gallant fight for William of Orange, at 
the battle of Aughrim; here is ‘ Mr, 
Anthony,” a comedy written by the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Orrery, and 
printed in 1690, a piece never republished 
among the Earl’s works, and therefore of 
some special interest. But Iam sure my 
reader is exhausted, even if the volume 
is not, and I spare him any further exam- 
ination of these obscure dramas, lest he 
should say, as Peter Pindar does of Dr. 
Johnson, that I 


“Set wheels on wheels in motion—such a clat- 
ter! 


To force up one poor nipperkin of water; 

Bid ocean labor with tremendous roar 

To heave acockle-shell upon the shore.” 
I will close, therefore, with one remark 
to the special student of comparative 
literature, namely, that it is sometimes in 
the minor writings of an age, where the 
bias of personal genius is not strongly 
felt, that the general phenomena of the 
time are most clearly observed. ‘The 
Amazon Queen” is in rhymed verse, be- 
cause in 1667 this was the fashionable 
form for dramatic poetry ; ‘‘ Sertorius” 
is in regular and somewhat restrained 
blank verse, because in 1679 the fashion 
had once more chopped round. What in 
Dryden or Otway might be the force of 
originality may be safely taken as the 
drift of the age in these small and imi- 
tative nonentities, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 





THE LESSON OF A LINDEN BLOOM. 
BY PROF, THOMAS MEEHAN, 


MODERN philosophy dreads the term 
“design.” ‘* Effort,” so it is said, has 
modified the organs cf animals, and the 
various parts of plants have become 
‘“‘ adapted” to the ‘ environment.” 
The accepted theory is, essentially, a 
selfish one, and some good to the in- 
dividual is generally looked for in any 
endeavor to account fora change of form. 

My own view, as outlined in my address 
before the American Association for the 
advancement of science at the Montreal 
meeting is the opposite of this. Self- 
sacrifice, not self-interest, is the order of 
Nature. What the whole organic world 
is engaged in, is indeed a pleasure to the 
individual—life would be a burden were 
it not—but the result of the task in but a 
slight degree benefits the individual, tho 
it may greatly benefit the whole. What 
one man does often affects thousands, in 
many instances millions yet unborn. This 
is not only true of mankind or of the 
higher order of animals, but is just as true 
of plants from the highest in organization 
to the lowest. What animals do, or how 
plants behave, has, in many instances, 
some immediate relation to individual 
benefit; but in the larger number of cases 








the ‘‘ adaptations” have no relation to 


any direct good. In the influence on the 
whole unit of creation, we can, however, 
truce a great and wonderful bearing. 
There need be no. hesitation in saying that 
plants and animals are spending their 
lives in working out a grand, harmonious 
plan of the nature vf which the wisest is 
profoundly ignorant, and in which the 
humblest, if it had sensation, could dis- 
cern no part. 

One might illuminate this point in num- 
berless ways, but it is almost superfluous. 
The great sacrifice of the Founder of 
Christianity was made through infinite 
pain and suffering, yet who wiil say 
that the grand results following that 
sacrifice were not worth the price, tho 
these results were of no individual benefit 
to him at all? The most pleasurable of 
all human actions, not to say of all organ- 
ic beings, are those in inverse proportion 
to the individual good resulting. Ina 
large number of imstances, as zoologists 
well know, death almost immediately 
follows agreeable occupations, and to die 
that a nation may live is universally 
classed as among the most worthy of all 
human actions. 

Down amid vegetation the same law 
prevails. Mignonette and other plants 
will live for many years, if the flowers 
are plucked as fast as they fade, but if 
the seed is allowed to perfect, they are but 
annuals—the plant dies, Annual plants, 
are therefore plants that have learned to 
die that others maylive. Ifthe ‘‘ struggle 
for life” was the sole end and aim of 
their being, they would have ‘“‘ adapted ” 
themselves to a less generous production. 

The “‘ fittest to survive” would be the 
most selfish. The mother who works all 
day at the wash-tub, rocking the cradle 
with one foot, while her hands and wrists 
toil among the srds, crowning all by 
watching all night around the sick-bed of 
her beloved ones; dying early out of af- 
fection for her children, may have become 
‘‘adapted” to just this sort of work— 
may have taken pleasure in the sacrifice; 
but it was sacrifice for all that. 

As a student in botany I delight in 
watching the self-sacrificing behavior of 
plants, and noting how even these insen- 
sate things seem to take pleasure in the 
sacrifice. Near me, between my dwelling 
and my office, isa Hungarian silver lin- 
den (Tilia argentea). The leaves of this 
as of all lindens, are arranged distichous- 
ly in two horizontal rows. Those who 
tell us that all plant arrangements are 
‘* adapted ” for the plant’s own good, ex- 
plain the various arrangements in phyl- 
lotaxy in the line of light. Plants have 
the leaves so arranged that each may have 
the best exposure to the light. But this 
cannot be true of the linden, where the 
leaves are distichously arranged; espe- 
cially in this species where the leaves are 
so large and the internodes so small, for 
they over-lap just like shingles on a roof. 
One-fourth of the leaf surface 1s excluded 
from light in a great degree. On no the- 
ory of individual good can this ar- 
rangement be explained. Then as to 
the inflorescence. A cyme is produced 
from nearly every axil. I made an esti- 
mate, and found 64,000 cymes on my 

tree. There are about ten flowers to a 
cynie, of which an average of half pro- 
duced a seed, the others failing evidently 
from sheer want of nutrition to perfect 
them all. Thus we have 320,000 seeds from 
one young tree which is but three feet in 
circumference of trunk, and in the second 
year ofblooming. Of what benefit to the 
plant is this immense abundance, so sud- 
denly produced? Why should 320,000 
flowers be brought to perfection, and to 
fail of seeding in the end? Only once 
have I had an answer. An eminent nat- 
uralist and ex-president of the American 
Association did say, not of this tree but 
of another—if I remember, the tulip tree 
—that superabundance was an ‘ adapta- 
tion” to provide against total failure. 
But this would not be an effort for indi- 
vidual good. It is ‘‘ sacrifice” for the 
good of individuals yet unborn, selfish 
only as it might be a sacrifice for our prog- 
eny, instead of for the general good. 
When we remember, however, that in the 
usual order of things, a few dozen seed- 
lings at best are about all that any one 





forest tree could hope to see survive, sup- 


’ 


posing the effort in a plant to become 
‘‘adapted” would admit of hope—the pro- 
duction of 640,000 flowers to accomplish 
this, with this object only—can scarcely 
be conceived. 

Then there is fragrance—the delightful 
fragrance of the linden bloom; the hon- 
eyed secretion, all ‘“‘ adapted to attract in- 
sects, and insure  cross-fertilization.” 
But even this will not do. Darwin, the 
great prince of the ‘ selfish” dynasty, 
avers that ‘‘ pollen from the same plant is 
equally injurious or nearly so, as that 
from the same flower.” (See ‘‘ Cross and 
Self Fertilizationin Flowers,” chapter ix, 
p. 345, Appleton’s Edition.) Any one not- 
ing bees at work on one linden tree will see 
that they thoroughly clean that one, and 
gohome with their stores before taking a 
fresh start. The linden tree is a self-fer- 
tilizer. The production of nectar and 
fragrance may be to attract insects, but 
not for cross-fertilization—for no good to 
the tree. 

Now the common peduncle of the 
linden cyme hasa broad wing attached 
toit. ‘‘ This,” say the adaptionists, ‘‘ has 
been evolved for the purpose of aiding in 
the distribution of the seeds.” Let us 
see in the autumn how they fly. Right 
under the trees we find myriads of seeds 
that have separated from the common 
stalk, The surface of the ground is as 
completely covered as if a wagon-load of 
gravel had been dumped thereon. Com- 
paratively few are left on the tree at- 
tached to the winged peduncle. If they 
remain till a very high wind comes a few 
may be carried a hundred feet or so, but 
generally they are found down among 
where the wingless ones have already 
fallen. The wings are no material aid 
in distributing the seeds. 

But let us look at these Linden blooms 
as the inflorescence advances from stage 
to stage. The wing is green, like the 
leaf. It is formed on the same planasa 
leaf. It acts as the leaf acts. It is at- 
tracted upward toward the light. It 
curves up right under the leaf from the 
axil of which itsprings. By this effort of 
growth the flowers are borne up under 
the leaf-blade, and out of the way of the 
neighboringcyme. Without this beauti- 
ful provision the cymes would hang down 
of their own weight, and seriously inter- 
fere withone another. The wonderful pro- 
fusion all admit exists could not be but for 
the erecting power of these wing-growths 
from the peduncle. The ‘‘ adaptation” is 
for profusion, and profusion is of no ad- 
vantage to the individual, and of doubt- 
ful advantage to the race. 

Recently we had a heavy rain-storm 
from morning till night. No winged in- 
sect could be seen at work anywhere. 
Passing under the linden tree hundreds 
of honey-bees were found as industrious 
as usual. The shingled leaves formed 
perfect shelter-tents, under which the 
winged petioles lifted the flowers high 
and dry. My neighbor has an extensive 
apiary. The bees had found a wet-day 
job, and they came the eighth of a mile 
to labor, through pouring rain, in their 
hard-working pursuits. 

Modern teleology will not admit me 
into the fold with the load Iam disposed 
to carry. It will be rank heresy to assert 
that ‘‘ Nature,” the great designer, delib- 
erately thought of the bees in arranging 
this pretty plan in their interest. I can, 
at any rate, show that none of the 
‘¢ adaptations ” of this silver linden tree 
could have been evolved under any theory 
based on innate selfishness, as the popu- 
lar theories are based, while they are 
singularly consistent with my views that 
self-sacrifice—sacrifice for the good of 
the whole—is the great law of Nature. 
The * struggle for life” is in the interest 
of universal harmony, tho those who 
struggle may not know. The “struggle 
for life ’—the effort to get the best of gn- 
other—under the lead of the accident of 
‘* environment ” cannot be. 

I fancy it is but the unwillingness of 
modern philosophy that refuses to admit 
that the ‘‘ Unknowable” is but a weak 
substitute for Omniscience, and that it is 
not unscientific to speak of a Planner and 
Designer in Nature, that leaves me as 
lonely asIam. Variation is, of course, 





subject to law, and no variation occurs 
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except under the operation of law. No 
one has succeeded in exposing that law 
to universal satisfaction. ‘‘ Environ- 
ment,” like heat and water to a seed, may 
start the germ of variation on its growth, 
but to my mind has not the slightest in- 
fluence on the character which that 
growth shall bear. All this is prear 
ranged from the beginning, and planned 
for a purpose. Life, individual life, is 
the agent in this progress. What it does 
tends to that end so early planned, tho, 
actor as it is, it can have not the slightest 
comprehension of what the struggle may 
be for in which it is engaged. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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GERMAN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








NEARLY a month has passed since the 
death of Frederick III, yet the press and 
German people have grown excited at 
the very name Mackenzie, until now that 
the ofticial record of the Emperor’s illness 
is being issued, an outburst has occurred 
that may be described as a storm of exe- 
cration. In spite of important and new 
political incidents, there is hardly a 
newspaper that does not give up whole 
columns and even pages (the Daily Ob- 
server gives five and a half out of ten) 
to extracts from the record and com- 
ments on them. Society talks of nothing 
else. 

The result of the rumor which came 
out as soon as the Emperor was dead— 
namely, that but for Sir Morel’s diagnosis 
as to the curability of Frederick’s disease 
the Prince would have been excluded 
from power by a law of the House of 
Hohenzollern, was greeted in private life 
asasudden and most welcome clearing 
up of the unpleasant riddle of the English- 
man’s retention. The wish to succeed to 
the throne, if but for a short period, and 
for the mere sake of a name in historical 
chronology, was found by a rough-and- 
ready common-sense to be altogether 
natural and explicable. With Prussians 
it was besides a relief that was felt 
in the intensity of their patriotism and 
loyalty to be as good as personal, to be 
able to forgive ‘‘our Fritz”; for reconciled 
with him the people were not, they had 
only defeuded him. After laying as they 
did the blame of preferring the English 
doctors to native ones, from his door to 
Empress Victoria’s, there had still re- 
mained the secret, uneasy sense of it be- 
ing weak in a man so to give way toa 
wife. Now suddenly they understood 
him, and the first fervor of reconciliation 
was so great as to melt them somewhat 
toward even the Empress and Mackenzie. 

Perhaps the present reaction from this 
is natural. The daily press of the country 
for one thing, had not shared in the af- 
fair with the primitive passionateness of 
the populace. It had viewed it rather 
with political insight, and handled it with 
political aims. Having kept comparative- 
ly free in consequence from all vacilla- 
tions, it can persist in its attacks with the 
added moral power which consistency be- 
stows. The greater portion is conserva- 
tive. As forthe few radical journals that 
undertook the defense of the Empress and 
Mackenzie out of opposition to the Con- 
servative party, they were too well aware 
of the unpopularity of the venture, even 
to have parried attacks with the degree 
of animosity which they were made in; 
and now that the use of their course has 
become questionable, through the death 
of Frederick, they refrain, most of them, 
from pursuing it. 

Mackenzie may be described as being 
delivered up by the country. 

The one and only sincere adherency 
which he had here in the scientitic, cul- 
tivated classes that are above gross popu- 
lar and political prejudices, he has offend- 
ed in one of their social prepossessions. 
Publicity in Germany still retains the odi- 
un of indiscretion. Whether Sir Morel 
knew it or not, his maintenance of rela- 
tions with reporters of the press went 
against custom. The press itself regard 
it as having been at the same time a con- 
descension and a weakness. In Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s own class it may be explained by 
reference to the English usage, but the 








English usage is in the same breath criti- 


cised as undignified. The idea is fostered 
on the Continent that when doctors speak 
or quarrel it must be in pamphlets; the 
pamphlet is their prerogative, just as the 
duel ground is that of gentlemen. 

Dr. von Bergmann was described by 
the Cologne Gazette and Conservative pa- 
pers as waiting with explanations. These, 
it was darkly hinted, would be given to 
the public at the right moment, and it 
was expected that the hour was at hand, 
when on Emperor Frederick dying the 
attack against Mackenzie broke out 
afresh. 

The documents, however, were not 
forthcoming. Shortly the very promise 
of them was forgotten, the accusations 
hurrying and accumulating from all sides 
so as to leave the original medical dispute 
on the way, in concentrating into a po- 
litical and moral charge. The import of 
this is so astonishing as almost to lift the 
episode of Frederick’s illness and reign 
from off the stage of practical life into 
the region of sensational romance. 

The papers clad their meaning in dis- 
creet phrases, but society is open. It 
circulates both in the capital and in con- 
servative circles in the provinces that 
Frederick would not have accepted the 
crown; he was kept unaware of the in- 
curability «f his disease; the English 
members of his family concealed it from 
him and bribed Dr. Mackenzie to deny 
its true nature. As if this were not 
enough, the Queen of England, further- 
more, is accused of having been in the 
plan and of having abducted, during her 
visit at Charlottenburg Castle, in May, 
the journal of the Emperor, while the 
Prince of W&les brought off in June such 
other papers as could have revealed the 
truth of the assertions. ° 

The result of the pamphlet just issued 
by Dr. von Bergmann and his col- 
leagues is to call attention back from 
this political point to the medical side of 
the question. The record opens with sci- 
entific conciseness and directness, but the 
language later becomes somewhat polem- 
ical, and naturally detracts from its dig- 
nity and weight. The substance of much 
of the evidence, nevertheless, appears un- 
answerably damaging to Sir Morel’s 
skill. Such direct assertions are main- 
tained, for instance, as that the samples 
of flesh sent to Professor Virchow to be 
analyzed were cut by Mackenzie from 
the right vocal cord, instead of the left, 
which was the one affected, and at an- 
other time from near the swelling only, 
not out of it. All the physicians declare 
that they were convinced of the true 
cancerous nature of the disease, and that 
Dr, Mackenzie was treating it falsely and 
fatally. 

One wonders upon reading their data 
and their agitated reflections on them, 
why, if they believed their Prince was 
being sacrificed, they did not arouse 
public opinion by revealing in time what 
they now publish. What they publish 
would then have looked like patriotism. 
It has now the inferior air of bickering 
and self-defense. 

The home incidents in politics that are 
slighted in the engrossment in Macken- 
zie, are the nomination of Herr Herrfurth 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and the 
journey of the Emperor to St. Peters- 
burg. The latter may be described as 
meeting less with approval than with the 
foregone popular expectation. That the 
Prince would be energetic was looked 
for. Idonot know whether the report 
has been raised into the rank of a tele- 
graphic dispatch; but it isrumored in the 
court circle that the Emperor contemplates 
marrying his sister, Princess Victoria, to 
Grand Duke Sergius; or if not Princess 
Victoria, one of his two other sisters, 
Irene or Margaret; for the Emperor is con- 
sidered capable of sustaining the Grand 
Duke's choice wherever it may happen to 
fall, Under his reign there will be no 
succession of the examples set by his 
grandmother of England, of concedings 
to love matches. Princes and princesses 
alike, will marry under him in accord- 
ance with State interests. 

As for the profusion in expense which 
William II is expected to develop, and 
which on every fresh occasion is looked 
for—such as was the case, too, in the 








Russian journey—it is difficult to say in 
what the idea originated. The Prince 
has never been extravagant; at least he 
has never been soin the way we are used, 
through the Prince of Wales, to thinking 
of royal extravagance. He made few 
debts. If he increases the pomp of his 
surroundings somewhat,the most that can 
be said is that they were in need of such 
an increase. An account has been pub- 
lished of the Crown jewels and insignia, 
as well as of the Crown property. Of the 
imperial insignia, almost the only exist- 
ence they have is on paper. The crown, 
scepter, apple and seals, described as 
being borne on state occasions are those 
of Prussia; and even not all of the Prus- 
sian insignia have ever been embodied 
in precious stones and gold. The court 
of the Emperor William I and the 
Emperor himself were of such com- 
parative simplicity that if a change 
occurs, it can only be in the di- 
rection of greater state. I will not 
say the thing was usual, but I know 
of many cases of country families who 
went up tocourt on a few hundred tha- 
lers. Rooms were taken at a hotel or in 
a lodging-house ; a footman and equipage 
hired by the week ; the father of the fam- 
ily with two uniforms in his trunk, or 
rather, one uniform with an extra pair of 
white gala pantaloons ; the mother with 
three robes, and the daughters with four 
or five toilets—the latter even were 
home-made, while the paternal frock was 
often a study in costume, the waist-line 
of it set anywhere between the knees and 
the armpits. 

In Berlin the idea of a change toward 
the development of greater expensiveness 
is reckoned with and accepted. Thesame 
foreboding in the provinces meets with 
disfavor and a morose recitation of the 
ruinous condition of agriculture, the old 
complaint of land proprietors. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS READ? 


BY LILLA M, TENNEY. 











In these day when‘** Of making many 
books there is no end,” this question of 
reading for the young presses with heavy 
responsibility upon the parents and 
guardians of children. The bewildered 
mother confused by the multitude of 
books from which selections must be 
made, may well sigh for ‘‘ the good old 
days” when ‘“‘ Mother Goose Melodies,” 
** Jack, the Giant Killer,” ‘‘ Goody Two 
Shoes,” Maria Edgeworth’s stories, Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns, with now and then a 
fairy book, constituted the sum total of 
juvenile literature; when the little ones 
clustered about the mother’s knee, rev- 
eled in stories from the Bible, or when 
the older boy or girl read with the father 
or mother ‘“* Pilgrim’s Progress,” Sbake- 
speare, Milton, and Youag’s “ Night 
Thoughts,” or pored over the well- 
thumbed copy of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” 
** Gulliver's Travels,” or ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

It was hard, perhaps, for the omniv- 
erous boy reader to labor painfully 
through Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” as one boy of my ac- 
quaintance did, for lack of reading better 
suited to his years; but I question if those 
days of few books, when most of the few 
were such treasure-houses of wit and 
wisdom, and were read and reread until 
they were mentally digested, were not 
better for the youthful mind than the 
present age of indiscriminate cram- 
ming. 

Half a ventury ago it was comparative- 
ly safe to turn a boy or girl loose in a li- 
brary; but to give them free access to-day 
toall the books on the shelves of many of 
our public libraries, means, oftentimes, 
intellectual if not moral injury. A re- 
cent writer has said: ‘* The books that are 
with us in the leisure of youth, that we 
love for a time not only with the enthu- 
siasm but with something of the exclu- 
siveness of a first love, are those that en- 
ter as factors forever in our mental life.” 
When this truthis fully realized, parents, 
teachers and librarians will strive more 
earnestly to guard the tender minds in- 
trusted to them from harmful reading. 





My aim in this article is to aid in this im- 
portant work by raising danger signals 

against authors who cannot be trusted, 

and, also, by indicating some of the many 

healthful books to be found in the libra- 

ries of to-day. 

Perhaps the books most readily accessi- 
ble to the very young, and which reach 
the greatest number of readers, are in the 
Sunday-school libraries scattered through 
the cities and villages of our land. This 
being true, we may properly ask, What 
books should be given as mental and mor- 
al food through this source of supply? 
Certainly not the ‘‘ Elsie” type of book, 
which is so eagerly read by girls, and 
which gives them such a false conception 
of life; certainly not the moral tale, in a 
wrapping of incorrect English and weak 
illustrations; certainly not the sickly love 
story, padded with religious sentimentali- 
ties; certainly not the books, of which 
there isa large class, which are neither 
thoroughly good nor thoroughly bad, but 
are mediocre in every respect, which fill 
the mind with chaff instead of wheat, 
which cultivate a taste for aimless read- 
ing, and, because there is nothing worth 
remembering, sow the seeds of a defect- 
ive memory. 

Our Sunday-school libraries are too 
often flooded with this kind of literature, 
and through it are doing incalculable 
harm. But a reformation has begun. 
Since the ‘Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society ” came into being 
they have sold four tons of these books 
as waste paper; and other publishing so- 
cieties are doing the same sifting, so that, 
through their efforts, and the various 
committees who make it their business to 
read new books, and to recommend only 
such as are worthy, we may hope that this 
kind of reading will finally be eliminated 
from all libraries. 

The Rev. Alexander M?Leod, D.D., has 
described the reading which alone should 
be given through the Sunday-school libra- 
ry. Hewrites: 

“Our Sunday stories should be brimful 

of life, wholesome with the wholesomeness 
of life, and their natural influences should 
be along the lines which lead to manly and 
womanly worth, and to honesty, purity, 
temperance and truth in daily life. They 
should be such stories as go to make boys 
brave and honorable, and girls tender- 
hearted and pitiful, with the pity and ten- 
derness of God.”’ 
Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald, 
Pansy, Mrs. Prentiss, Mrs. Ewing, Char- 
lotte Yonge, Dinah Mulock Craik, Mrs. 
Whitney, Louisa Alcott and others, have 
given us just such stories as these. Yet 
not everything written by these authors 
can be unreservedly recommended. I 
have learned that it is not safe to accept 
any book on the merit of the author 
without careful examination. Mrs. Bur- 
nett has written the sweet, helpful stories 
of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy ” and *‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” but she has also written 
“Through One Administration,” a book 
which should go into no Sunday-school 
library. While Pansy is almost always 
true and helpful, her book, ‘‘ From Dif- 
ferent Standpoints,” is considered objec- 
tionable by many. This is true also of 
Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘ Moods.” Very few 
persons would think of disapproving of 
George MacDonald's *‘Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood” or ‘The Marquis of 
Lossie,” but many object to ‘ Robert 
Falconer” as unsettling to the simple 
Christian faith of the young. 

Too many sneers are cast at Sunday- 
school libraries. It is nevertheless true 
that much good is being accomplished 
through them. In many communities 
these libraries, wisely selected, are devel- 
oping a taste for the best reading. In 
towns where there is no public library to 
furnish general reading, I deem it very 
important that the Sunday-school library 
should contain many books which are not 
strictly religious—some good histories 
and biographies, interesting books of 
travel, popular works on science, such as 
Arabella Buckley’s and Proctor’s, and I 
would add even Hans Andersen’s and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

It is even more difficult for the public 
library than for the Sunday-school library 
to make a wise selection of books. There 
are such varied tastes, so many grades of 
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intellect and morals to satisfy, that all 
the books cannot be of the highest class. 
There aré many patrons who have low 
tastes for reading, and these Cannot be 
led at once to feed on Dr. Munger’s 
‘‘ Saints.” To the boy accustomed to read- 
ing The Police Gazette and Dime Novels, 
it is a step upward to put into his hands 
the best of Optic’s, Castlemon’s or Alger’s 
stories ; to the girl who has fed on The 
New York Ledger, Fireside Companion, 
Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Southworth, E. 
P. Roe, Miss Warner and Marion Harland 
are a decided advance in the right direc- 
tion. But the mind which feeds largely 
on these and kindred authors will be 
weak and sickly, therefore the number 
of these books in all libraries should be 
limited, and as soon as possible the boys 
and girls should be encouraged to read a 
better grade of books. 

I have a word of earnest advice for 
those parents whose children start on a 
higher plane of taste because of the com- 
ing into the home of such periodicals as 
Baby Days, The Wide Awake, The 
Youth’s Companion, Harper's Young 
People and St. Nicholas. It is this: Keep 
Optic, Castlemon and Alger from your 
children. It is a pernicious waste of time 
to allow them to read these authors when 
there are so many interesting books of a 
higher grade. This advice is certainly 
needed when book-dealers tell us ‘* that 
more of these books are sold than of any 
other writers of juvenile literature.” 

While I give this advice, I freely 
acknowledge that some of the earlier 
Optic books, like the *‘ Lake Shore” series, 
are in the main harmless. They are 
fairly well written, comparatively free 
from slang, and of good moral tone; but 
some of the later books, notably *‘ The 
Boat Builders” series are marred by slang 
and vad English, and should find no place 
in any library. 

Most of Castlemon’s stories are still less 
desirable. They are neither elevating to 
the morals nor improving to the mind, 
and are slangy and of an inferior literary 
order. 

Alger’s books may be elevating to the 
street gamin, but are undesirable reading 
for children of more careful bringing up. 
Street slang and bad English are found on 
almost every page, and the life portrayed 
is exaggerated and unnatural. The hero 
almost invaribly makes a sudden leap 
into good foi tune by saving the child of a 
rich man, and is rewarded bya gift of a 
gold watch and a fabulous sum of money, 
or stock in some splendid paying busi- 
ness. 

Mayne Reid is an author whose books 
must be selected with care. They are 
very fascinating to the average boy, and 
some of them may legitimately satisfy his 
taste for thrilling adventure. Such stories 
as **The Cliff Climbers,” ‘‘The Wood 
Rangers,” ‘‘The Plant Hunters,” ‘Tne 
Forest Exiles” and ‘“‘ The Young Voya- 
gers,” have undoubtedly stimulated many 
a boy to a healthful love of woods life. 
A minister who finds his greatest recrea- 
tion and pleasure during his summer va- 
cation in plunging into the almost 
unknown wilderness, testifies that his 
first taste for this healthful enjoyment 
was given by the reading of Mayne Reid’s 
books. I must, however, warn the boys 
against some of them. Banish ‘‘ Osceola,” 
‘¢ The Scalp Hunters,” ‘‘The War Trail,” 
“The White Chief’ and ‘“‘ The Wild 
Huntress "from the shelves. The dire is 
the only purifier of these as well as the 
large class of Dime Novels. 

Jules Verne is a writer condemned by 
many; but some of his books I believe to 
be healthful and stimulating. It is a 
natural step from his ‘At the North 
Pole,” and ‘‘ Desert of Ice” to Kane’s 
** Artic Explorations” and other works on 
exploration. It is true that Verne blends 
fact and fiction so skiMfully that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between them; but I 
believe that his books of the character of 
those mentioned do stimulate a taste for 
reliable works of travel and exploration. 

C. A. Stephens, and W. H.G. Kingston 
have written many pleasant stories of 
travel and adventure, some of which may 
be commended, tho they are not above 
criticism. Stephens’s stories are too often 

marred by slang; but in ‘‘ The Camping 


Out” series much general information is 
given, which is not likely to be acquired 
by children in other ways. In “ Off to the 
Geysers,” there is a full account of the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, which can- 
not fail to interest and instruct the read- 
er, while “On the Amazon” contains 
many interesting facts from Natural His- 
tory. 

Edward 8. Ellis is a favorite author 
with the boys. He can be heartily com- 
mended as a wrirter of healthful fiction 
after the Cooper order. His stories por- 
tray Indian life, and while they are not 
specially instructive, they are entertain- 
ing and harmless. The ‘Log Cabin” 
and ‘ Deerfoot” series are above the 
average boys’ book in moral tone and lit- 
erary finish. 

Another writer of Indian stories who 
can be highly commended is William O. 
Stoddard. His ‘“‘ Talking Leaves” and 
“Two Arrows” are delightful to both 
boys and girls, They give a vivid and 
realistic picture of pioneer life among the 
Apache Indians, and are remarkably well 
written. 

The younger boys and girls will enjoy 
the stories of James Otis and W. L. Alden, 
which have appeared in Harper’s Young 
People. Itis safe to say that the stories 
which appear in this periodical or the St. 
Nicholas are desirable reading for most 
children, 

Robert M. Ballantyne’s stories, ‘‘ The 
Gorilla Hunters,” ‘‘ Ungava,” ‘‘ The 
Young Fur Traders,” and others, are 
found in most public libraries, and are 
interesting and unobjectionable. 

‘*The Boy Traveller” series, by Thos. 
W. Knox; Edward Greey’s ‘ Young 
Americans in Japan,” and ‘‘ The Wonder- 
ful City of Tokio”; the ‘‘ Bodley Books”; 
Hale’s ‘*Family Flight” series; ‘‘ The 
Vassar Girls” series, and ‘‘ The Zigzag 
Journeys,” are to be specially commended, 
for they cannot fail to developa taste for 
targer and more complete works of travel. 

While the books just mentioned will 
interest the younger readers, the older 
boys and girls should be encouraged to 
read Sir Samuel Baker’s, Paul du Chaillu’s, 
Livingston’s, and Stanley’s wonderful 
travels in Africa; Parkman’s ‘‘ Oregon 
Trail”; Irving’s ‘‘ Astoria,” and ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Bonneville’s Adventures”; Bayard 
Taylor’s ** Travels” ; and Isabella Bird’s 
‘* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” and “ Life 
in the Rocky Mountains.” 

There are many charming histories 
suitable for children, but it is question- 
able whether they should be read during 
the school year. I believe that the child 
who does faithful work in school, needs 
diversion in some reading, rather than a 
further cramming of the mind with facts. 
But during the long vacation there are 
many children who will enjoy reading, 
especially if the father and mother join 
them, such books as Diekens’s ** Child 
History of England,” Miss Yonge's his- 
tories, Miss Strickland’s ‘Tales from 
English History,” and ‘‘ Stories from His- 
tory”; Church’s, Abbctt’s, Higginson’s, 
and Parkman’s histories; C, C. Coffin’s 
charming series containing ‘‘ The Boys of 
76 and ’61,” and Scudder’s ‘ Boston 
Town.” 

There are many historical stories, also, 
which will be read with interest and 
profit. How we older ones recall with 
delight the days when we pored over 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather-Stocking Tales” and 
Scott’s delightful novels! What acharm- 
ing thing the history of England and 
Scotland became when followed through 
‘* Ivanhoe,” ‘* Kenilworth,” ‘‘ The Abbot” 
and ‘‘ The Monastery”! MHow our youth- 
ful hearts were stirred by ‘‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs” and ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw”! 
And through all the coming years every 
boy or girl into whose hands ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” may fall, will weep over 
poor Uncle Tom and the wrongs of his 
race, and many will be stimulated by it 
to read the histories of our Civil War. 

Librarians testify that it is more diffi- 
cult to supply reading for girls than for 
boys. This would not be true if girls 
were encouraged, as I believe they should 
be, to read the same books which their 
brothers read. Why should a girl not en- 
joy works of travel and adventure, his- 





torical stories and juvenile books of popu- 


lar science, as well as fairy tales, the 
quieter pictures of home life and the 
never-failing love story? 

A girl has the advantage of a boy in 
her reading, in that her mind develops 
and matures much earlier; so that she 
may safely begin to read at the early age 
of thirteen or fourteen authors which 
boys had better leave until some years 
later. A girl of thirteen may not appre- 
ciate the keen edge of satire and the fine 
analysis of character in Dickens’s and 
Thackeray’s novels, but she will find much 
that she can understand and enjoy, and 
her taste will be cultivated for the best 
reading. These authors are not so safe 
for immature boys, for too often their 
pictures of certain vices are painted ina 
light to awaken admiration rather than 
abhorrence in the mind of a boy. 

The dull, prosaic child, who is conscious 
only of the commonplace facts surround- 
ing him, should be fed on liberal rations 
of fancy, that the imagination may be 
quickened and brought into equipoise 
with the senses. Encourage such a child 
to read fairy tales, myths, legends and 
stories of adventure and romance. On 
the other hand, if the imagination is 
quick and active, if the child lives in an 
unreal world of his own, carefully re- 
strain the natural taste for imaginative 
reading and furnish books where facts 
predominate over fancy. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
wisely said: ‘‘ A child is as much injured 
by being debarred his proper rations of 
fancy as of fact; of fact as of fancy, Al- 
ways floating in delicious equipoise, he 
can neither be made exclusively real nor 
altogether ideal.” 

As a wise and suggestive guide to par- 
ents and librarians in the selection of 
reading for the children, I know of noth- 
ing which can be so highly recommended 
as Miss C. M. Hewins’s catalog of ‘‘ Books 
for the Young.” It contains a very com- 
plete and classified list of books, and 
offers many valuable suggestions which 
any one having the care of children 
would do well to study. 
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BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 





THE confederate artists who, last year, 
seceded from the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
left Sir Coutts Lindsay lamenting, must be 
allowed to have comprised, on the whole, 
the flower of his flock. It was not a revolt, 
it was a revolution, which deprived the 
Grosvenor exhibitions of those peculiar 
features which gave them a distinctive 
character, and which has transferred that 
distinctive character, practically unim- 
paired, to the new exhibition recently 
opened in Regent Street. 

But the New Gallery, as it is called, be- 
sides containing perhaps the best collection 
of contemporary paintings now on view in 
London, possesses features of its own which 
render it, beyond comparison, the prettiest 
and most attractive of our smaller galleries. 
A handsome marble hall, in the center of 
which a fountain plays, opens into two 
large and well-lighted rooms, hung with 
oil-paintings. Round the top of the halla 
balcony extends, in which are arranged the 
drawings and smaller pictures, and in the 
hall itself is exhibited a small collection of 
sculpture and medals. The exhibition re- 
calls, in general, the best days of the Grosv- 
enor Gallery. -Mr. Burne-Jones appears in 
unusual force, while his followers are as 
uncompromisingly humorous as ever. Sir 
John Millais, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
Legros, Mr. McLachlan, Mr. Henry Moore 
and other distinguished artists are also 
well represented. 

The most important of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
contributions are three large paintings 
illustrating the story of Perseus. One is 
called ‘‘ The Tower of Brass,’’ and discovers 
Danaé, walking in what Mr. Morris would 
term a ‘‘garden-close,’’ and watching, 
through an open door-way, the building of 
the brazen tower, unconscious yet of its 
fatal purpose. This picture is more vivid 
in color than most of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
recent productions. Danaé’s mantle is of 
the most brilliant crimson, and the intense 
blue of the irises in the foreground is artis- 








tically beautiful, tho I am not sure that it 


is altogether true to nature. The other two 

pictures relate to the rescue of Andromeda 

from the sea-monster. In “‘The Rock of 

Doom ”’ we see Andromeda, a nude figure, 

standing chained to a small rock, encircled 

by the sea, a view of the city of Joppa 

forming the background. Hovering by her 

on his winged shoes is Perseus, clad in com- 

plete armor. He has iifted from his head 

the helm of darkness, and floats fullin the 

lady’s sight, who displays not the smallest 

emotion at the unexpected apparition. The 

horror of her hitherto hopeless situation 

may have dulled her senses, but in that 

case it would scarcely have left her the 

strength to stand upright. In ‘‘The Doom 

Fulfilled” isshown the contest between Per- 
seus and the monster. Itis curiousin how 

few artists the imagination appears adequate 
to the representation of a really terrificdrag- 
on. Turner’s * Python,” and his ‘‘ Dragon of 
the Hesperides’”’ both in the National Gallery 
are almost the only instances with which 
Iam acquainted of perfect success in this 
particular; that deathlike, flame-breathing 
skeleton which guards the golden tree, that 
giant-serpent, terrible in its half-defined 
foulness, whose cumbrous coils crush rocks 
and trees alike to splinters, as it writhes 
beneath the shafts of the Sun-God; from 
such creations as these our imagination re- 
ceives an ineradicable impression of horror 
and of power. But Mr. Burne-Jones has 
given us nothing of this kind. His dragon 
consists of a series of dark-blue hoops with 
a head attached; we must admit, however, 
that there really is something awful in the 
gleam of its pupil-less eye. Perseus hovers 
among the hoops in an attitude suggestive 
of bicycling, but lest his victory might be 
deemed too easy over a creature so little 
formidable, the artist has taken care to 
provide him with a sword which is mani- 
festly too blunt to be of any service to him. 
As decorative compositions of line and 
color, there is, of course, much to admire in 
both these pictures. It is a pity, however, 
that the artist does not select a more beau- 
teful type of countenance. On the whole, 
we discover in his performances more of the 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance than of 
ancient Greek sentiment. In the balcony 
are shown some interesting and, for the 
most part, excellent drawings, by Mr, 
Burne-Jones, including two admirable 
studies of a lady’s back hair. 

Mr. Philip Burne-Jones exhibits two 
small paintings—‘* The Vision of Ezekiel” 
and ‘A Prayer to the Penates’’—of which 
the technique reminds us somewhat of his 
father; but he bas not quite his father’s 
delicate sense of color. His pictures show 
a predilection for greens, of a peculiarly 
vivid and not altogether fascinating de- 
scription. I like better his little water- 
color portraits of children; that in particu- 
lar of Master Francis Jekyll, a little boy 
on his knees, watching a spinning top, is 
very natural and pleasing. 

Sir John Millais is represented by two 
portraits of ladies. As a painter of chil- 
dren this artist has surpassed all his con- 
temporaries; as a painter of men we must 
go back as far as Raeburn to find his equal; 
but his portraits of ladies have nearly al- 
ways been distinguished by a certain 
coarseness, at times even approaching vul- 
garity. Those in the present exhibition 
are no exception to the rule. The handling 
is strong and masculine, but wanting in 
grace and refinement. His deficiencies as a 
colorist, moreover, are but too visible, es- 
pecially in the picture entitled ‘ Forlorn.” 
This represents a young lady in a rich dress 
of crimson brocade, with a fan of pea- 
cock’s feathers in her hand. The coloring 
is undeniably powerful and brilliant, but 
it lacks the delicacy which is inseparable 
from true greatness in color, nor is it per- 
fectly harmonized. 

IfSir John Millais’s portraits of ladies 
are deficient in delicacy, Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s, of which several may be seen in the 
New Gallery, are open to the charge of err- 
ing in the opposite direction. They are re- 
fined even to the verge of feebleness. That 
of Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, the wife of 
the hero of Trafalgar Square, is, perhaps, 
the best of them, and represents a young 
lady of remarkable beauty, in a simple 
white dress bound by an amber-colored 
sash. It is a fine piece of painting, too, al- 
lowing tor its over-refinement, 

But of all the portraits in the exhibition 
the most to be admired is that of a young 
lady, Mrs. Williamson, by Mr. J. J. Shan- 
non, a young artist who, during the last 
two or three years, has succeeded in estab- 
lishing for himself a high reputation as a 
portrait-painter. In style it belongs to the 
French school, a school which seems to pre- 
sent infinite attractions to many of the 
most talented among our rising artists. It 
is a school, however, to which grave excep- 





tion may be taken on various accounts. In 
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the first place, it almost ignores color, and I 
much doubt if a single example hitherto 
can be instanced of a painter of the first 
rank who was not also a great colorist. 
And again, it is very apt to neglect beauty 
of form and poetry of sentiment as quali- 
ties of less importance than a certain prosaic 
realism, which too often results in more or 
less effective imitation of the more superfi- 
cial attributes of the subject, at the com- 
plete sacrifice of those rarer qualities which, 
perhaps, alone render it worthy to be per- 
petuated in a work of art. But this must 
be, to some extent at least, a matter of in- 
dividual temperament. Mr. Shannon’s 
picture, for instance, is realistic in treat- 
ment and all but colorless; but it certainly 
possesses a charm not wholly to be ac- 
counted for by the mere accident of his 
sitter’s attractiveness. She is, questionless, 
both agreeable in feature and graceful in 
figure; but we must place to the artist’s 
credit the quickness with which he has 
caught and the facility with which he has 
rendered an attitude remarkable for its ease 
and elegance, as well as the animation and 
freedom from all appearance of “‘ posing”’ 
which he has expressed in this portrait. 
The lady wears a black evening-dress, and 
the coloring of the picture consists chiefly 
in black and gray, relieved by the flesh 
tints and a very little yellow and pale 
brown; tho scarcely to be classed as a piece 
of color, it is, within its narrow limits, en- 
tirely harmonious. 

Mr. Alma Tadema sends several small 
works, including an oil-sketch for his pic- 
ture of ‘* The Roses of Heliogabalus ”’ in the 
Royal Academy. As acomposition I prefer 
the sketch tothe finished picture; the exclu- 
sion of the sky gives more concentration. 
The little picture called ‘‘ He loves me; he 
loves me not’”’—two girlsreclining on a 
sofa, one of them plucking the petals of a 
rose—is an excellent example of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s finished and refined execution. 
His portraits are admirable in modeling 
and in expression, but the flesh is a little 
too suggestive of polished marble. 

Among the subject pictures Mr. Watts’s 
“Angel of Death,” and Mr. Legros’s 
** Femmes en Priére’’ deserve notice. The 
former is noble in conception but some- 
what feeble in execution. “ Femmes en 
Priére” represents French peasant women 
in church, and possesses considerable beau- 
ty both of sentiment and of handling. Some 
fine studies of heads by Mr. Legros, in sil- 
ver point, are also exhibited. 

Mr. McLachlan’s *‘ Autumn Mists” and 
“Nearing Twilight” are the best landscapes 
in the gallery; the latter, a little composi- 
tion of trees and a pond, with a luminous 
gray sky very pleasing by its broad and 
poetic harmony. And finally, Mr. Henry 
Moore’s sea-piece—*‘ Early Morning—Hast- 
ings’’—with its fine effect of light breaking 
among the clouds, is one of the best pic- 
tures of an artist second to Mr. Hook alone 
among living English painters of the sea. 

RICHMOND, SURREY. ENGLAND, 








Sanitary. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSE 
PLUMBING. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Sec. 17. Horizontal soil and waste-pipes are 
prohibited. 

Sec. 18. There shall be no traps placed on ver- 
tical soil and waste-pipes. 

Sec. 19. All changes in direction in cast or 
wrought-iron pipes shall be made with curved 
pipes, and all connections with Y branches and 
one-sixteenth or one-eighth bends, if possible. 

Src. 20. Soil, waste and vent-pipes in an ex- 
tension must be extended above the roof of the 
main building, when otherwise they would open 
within twenty feet of the windows of the main 
house, or the adjoining house. 

Sec. 21. The least diameter of soil-pipe per- 
mitted is four inches. A vertical waste-pipe 
into which a line of kitchen sinks discharges 
must be at least three inches in diameter, if re- 
ceiving the waste of five or more sinks, and 
shall have two-inch branches. 

Src. 22. Where lead pipe is used to connect 
fixtures with vertical soil or waste-pipes, or to 
connect traps with vertical vent-pipes, it must 
not be lighter than D pipe. 

Sec. 23. All connections of lead with iron 
pipes must be made with a brass sleeve or fer- 
rule of the same size as the lead pipe, put in the 
hub of the branch of the iron pipe and caulked 
with lead. The lead pipe must be attached to 
the ferrule by a wiped or overcast joint. All 
connections of lead waste and vent-pipes shall 
be made by means of wiped joints. 

Suc. 24. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, 
wash-tray, bath, and every tub or set of tubs 
and hydrant waste-pipe must be separately and 
effectively trapped, except where a sink and 
wash-tubs immediately adjoin each other, in 
which case the waste-pipe from the tubs may be 
connected with the inlet side of the sink-trap. 





In such a case the tub waste-pipe is not required 
to be separately trapped. Urinal platforms, if 
connected to drain-pipes, must also be properly 
trapped, and a supply of water so arranged as to 
always maintain the seal of said traps. In no 
case shall the waste from a bath-tub or other 
fixture be connected with a water-closet trap. 

Sec. 25. Traps must be placed as near the 
fixtures as practicable, and in no case shall a 
trap be more than two feet from the fixture. 

Each and every trap shall be ventilated either 
by a special vent-pipe of suitable size extending 
at least two feet above the highest part of the 
roof of the house (or into a special pipe erected 
for ventilating purposes only, in which case the 
area of the special vent must be increased as it 
passes upward so as to correspond to the com- 
bined area of all branch vents passing into it), 
or by some approved automatic vent. Approved 
mechanical traps may be substituted where it is 
necessary or advisable, but only on special per- 
mit from the Board of Health. 

Src. 26. The vent-pipe for each water-closet 
trap shall be at least two inches in diameter, 
and for traps under other fixtures not less than 
one and one-half inches. In all cases vertical 
vent-pipes must be of cast or wrought-iron. 

Sec. 27. Vent-pipes must extend two feet 
above the highest part of the roof or coping, the 
extension to be not less than four inches in 
diameter, to avoid obstruction from frost, ex- 
cept in cases where the use of smaller pipes is 
permitted by the Board of Health. These vent- 
pipes must always have a continuous slope, to 
avoid collecting water by condensation. 

Sec. 28. No trap vent-pipe shall be used as a 
waste or soil-pipe. 

Sec. 29, Overflow-pipes from fixtures must in 
each case be connected on the inlet side of the 
trap of the same fixture. 

Sec. 30. No safe under any fixture shall be 
provided with any drip, waste or notice-pipe. 
The waste-pipe from refrigerators shall in no 
case be directly connected with any soil or 
waste-pipe, or with any drain or sewer, or dis- 
charge upon the ground. 

Sec. 31. The sediment-pipe from kitchen boil- 
ers must be connected on theinletsideof the 
sink-trap. 

Src, 32. Water-closets must never be placed in 
an unventilated room or compartment. In 
every case the compartment must be open to the 
outer air, or be ventilated by means of a shaft 
or air-duct. 

Sec. 33. All water-closets within the house 
must be supplied with water from separate 
tanks or cisterns, the water of which is used for 
no other purpese. A group of closets on the 
same floor may be supplied from one tank. Pan- 
closets and hollow plunger-closets are prohib- 
ited. 

Sec. 34. Overflow-pipes from water-closet 
cisterns must discharge into an open sink, or 
where its discharge will attract attention and 
indicate that waste of wateris occurring; but 
not into the bowl of a water-closet, nor directly 
into a soil or waste-pipe, nor into a drain or 
sewer. . 

Sec. 35. Water-closets, when placed in the 
yard, must be so arranged as to be conveniently 

and adequately flushed, and their water supply- 
pipes and traps must be protected from freez- 
ing. The compartment of such water-closets 
must be ventilated by means of slatted openings 
in the doors and roofs. 

Src. 36. All waste, overflow or vent-pipes shall 
be of lead, cast or wrought-iron. 

Sxc. 37. Rain-water leaders, when placed in- 
side of any building, must be of cast-iron, with 
leaded joints, wrought-iron screwed joints, or of 
copper, with soldered joints. When outside of 
the building and connected with the drain it 
must,if of sheet metal with slip joints, be 
trapped beneath the ground or just inside of 
the wall, the trap being arranged so as to pre- 
vent freezing. In every case where a leader 
opens near a window or a light-shaft, it must 
be properly trapped at its base. The joint be- 
tween a cast-iron leader and the roof must be 
made gas and water-tight by means of a brass 
ferrule and lead or copper pipe, properly con- 
nected. 

Sec. 38. Rain-water leaders must never be used 
as soil, waste or vent-pipes, nor shall any soil, 
waste or vent-pipe be used as a leader. 

Sec. 39. Nolsteam-exhaust, blow-off or drip- 
pipe from a steam-boiler shall connect with the 
sewer or with any drain. soil-pipe or waste-pipe, 
Such pipes must discharge into a tank or con- 
denser from which a suitable outlet to the drain 
may be provided. 

Sec. 40. Every new plumbing system, includ- 
ing those altered or extended, must be tested by 
the plumber by the air,water or peppermint test, 
in the presence of a proper officer of the Board 
of Health; all defective joints must be made 
tight and other openings made impervious to 
gases. Defective pipe must be removed and re- 
placed by sound pipe. 

Sec. 41. Cellar and foundation walls must be 
rendered impervious to dampness andthe use of 
asphaltum or coal-tar pitch in addition to hy- 
draulic cement is recommended for that pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 42. Cellars and areas should not be con- 
nected to the house-drain. Dry cesspools must 
be used to care for surface water from cellars 
and areas when practicable. 

Sec. 43. Subsoil-drains must be provided when 
necessary, and in no case shall these drains have 
a direct connection with the sewer or the drain- 
age system of any building. 

Sec, 44. Yards and open light courts must al- 
ways be properlv graded, cemented, flagged, or 
well paved, and properly drained; when the 
drain is connected with the house-drain it must 
be effectively trapped. j 

Sec. 45. [Provides penalties for violation of 
ordinances.) 














Science, 


THE curious question as to where cer- 
tain plants get their mineral constituents 
has been revived by the published analysis 
by Chalkley Palmer, of the Spanish moss 
of the South, Tillandsia usneoides, the 
well-known epiphyte that gives so weird a 
look to the Southern forest. It has long 
been known that the cactus is often found 
growing in earth in which the chemist can 
find no lime, and yet the plant eventually 
has oxalate of lime largely in its composi- 
tion. It has been “‘ guessed’ that lime 
must exist in some form that the chemist 
has been unable to trace. Dr. Palmer finds 
of ash 2.95 per cent.—and among these are 
silica, iron, alumina, manganese, lime, mag- 
nesia, potash, soda, sulphur, chlorine, car- 
bon and phosphorus. The plants adhere to 
the back of trees bya kind of expansion ap- 
parently similar to that which the Virginia 
creeper uses in adhering to the walls and 
the trunks of trees; and it has been consid- 
ered not improbable that as we know the 
Ampelopsis absorbs through these “ suck- 
ers,’ these epiphytes may do so too. In 
this way mineral matters may enter the 
system of the Tillandsia. But Dr. Palmer 
notes the statement that the plant will 
grow as well on telegraph wires as on trees, 
and yet the ash of the plant contain these 
minerals. The writer of this paragraph is 
probably responsible for the original rec- 
ord that the Spanish moss would grow well 
on telegraph wires. The fact was pointed 
out to him many years ago, when traveling 
through Mississippi. It certainly had in- 
creased in length after several years of 
suspension on the wires. Actual experi- 
ments with it since show, that tho it will live 
and grow somewhat suspended instead of 
attached, yet the growth is annually 
weaker, and it finally dies gradually away. 


...-An interesting paper on the Forests 
of Guatemala, appears in the May number 
of the American Naturalist—more in the 
popular order than of the precise character 
that usually marks this excellent magazine. 
An account is given of the Océte pines, the 
split sticks of which are generally in use as 
candles,the wood being highly charged with 
resin. The author also speaks of the “‘holy- 
pine,” of which he says, “But I have not 
learned the reason. Perhaps because 
crosses can be easily cut from the limbs, 
from its regular opposite branching.” It 
is remarkable that the American Natural- 
ist should not have been able to supply the 
correspondent and the reader with the real 
reason, as Humboldt tells us that the 
branchesare in universal use for decorating 
churches on festival occasions, and that for 
that reason he gaveit the name of Abiesre- 
ligiosa. The torch pine also referred to is the 
Pinus Montezeume, The numerous inter- 
esting references to the economic uses of 
the forest trees are much weakened through 
lack of similar information that would lead 
the intelligent reader to understand to 
what trees the matters narrated refer. 


....The enormous power of erosion 
claimed for the glacier, and used by many 
in explanation of geological phenomena, 
is questioned by many competent observers, 
It is proved beyond question that glacial 
ice is plastic, and that a rock fast to the bot- 
tom of a glacier, and traveling down with 
it, becomes partially anchored when caught 
by an obstruction, and allows the glacier 
to flow over it. Caverns under the bed of. 
glaciers, caused by the inequality of the 
earth’s surface are not uncommon, afford- 
ing an opportunity to examine the work of 
stones under these circumstances; and the 
groove is found in the ice along the glacier,s 
bottom, where it has passed on, and left the 
anchored stone behind it. Prof. J. W. 
Spencer, contributes a paper to the Royal 
Society of Canada, showing that tho gla- 
ciers flowing rapidly, and under other cir- 
cumstances may sometimes scratch rocks as 
sand-paper would scratch softer material, 
the potency to act as the great eroding 
agents of past ages is not only not proved, 
but he regards it as most strongly nega- 
tived. Professor Spencer’s observations on 
glaciers were made in Norway. 

.... Thosesingular parasite plants, known 
as dodders, start life by seed in the ground, 
and continue as terrestrial growers until 
they find a post plant along which they 
twine. Then they send out “‘ hausteria ’— 
a kind of penetrating sucker by which they 
extract the living juices from the plant 
they have embraced. From this time for- 
ward they sever their connection with the 
earth. In what manner they sever this 
connection has not been known till recently, 
when Mrs. Haaker, of Mount Holyoke 


Seminary, discovered that the warm stem 

contracts thus drawing the root up out of 

- grovnd, which root then withers and 
es. 


Weis 
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THE diary of an old maid is the record 
of a Miss spent life—New Orleans Pica- 
“yune. 


....-Athing that is lightly passed over 
just now is the fence surrounding a water- 
melon patch. — Puck. 


.... Compassionate Housewife: “So you 
were in the army, my poorman. What was 
your capacity there?” Tramp: “ Double 
rations, mum.’’—The Accident News. 


-...Customer (getting his hair cut): 
**Didn’t you snip off a piece of the ear 
then?” “Yes, sah, a small piece, but not 
’nough to affect de hearin’, sah.””—Tezxas 
Siftings. 


.... Clerk: “I pelieve ve vill get some pad 
vedders.’”’ Mose Schaumburg: ‘You be- 
lieves ve vill get some pad vedders. Vat 
you means by ve? Since ven haf you been 
a@ partner oph mine dot you talks of ve?”’— 
Texas Siftings. 


.... Visitor: “Well, my little man, have 
you any brothers?” Freddy: ‘ Yes, I have 
one, but my sister Stella has two.” Visitor: 
“Why, how can that be ?” Freddy (in some 
astonishment): ‘‘ Me and my little brother, 
of course.’’—Toronto News. 


.... Teacher: ‘“‘ Knipke, who reigned the 
earlier, Titus or Vespasian?” Scholar: 
“Titus.” Teacher: ‘‘ Mistake.” Scholar 
(quickly correcting himself): *‘ Vespasian.”’ 
Teacher (sternly): *‘ Kleemiiller has whis- 
pered that to you again.”’—Fliegende Blit- 
ter. 


-...- Master: ‘No, Pat; there’s no use 
you’re asking me for more money. You’re 
your own worst enemy, and will drink till 
your death.” Patrick Monahan: “Thrue 
for ye, sir. Oi’m me own wor-rst inimy, 
but the dhrink puts me on good ter-rms 
wid mesilf.”,—Time. 


....-Mrs. Chilsley: ‘‘Isee statistics show 
that seventy-five per cent. of male criminals 
are unmarried.” Mr. Chilsley: ‘‘ Which 
shows how many men prefer the peniten- 
tiary to matrimony.” And the ensuing si- 
lence was so deep that Mrs. Chilsley could 
hear herself reflect.— Puck. 


.... Two old friends met, ‘Let me see,” 
said one, “it must be two years since I saw 
you last, John. You were going into a 
jewelry store to buy a diamond ring.” 
‘“* Yes, I remember.”’ ‘*‘And where are you 
going now?” “I’m going into a grocery 
store to buy a codfish.”’—Time. 


....He was rescuing her from the billowy 
waves, but it looked as if they might never 
see Boston again. ‘Hold on tight, Penel- 
ope,’”’ he gasped ; ‘hold on tight.” ‘‘ Don’t 

Say ‘ Hold on tight,’ ”’ gurgled the gir], with 
her mouth full of Atlantic Ocean. “Say 
‘Hold on tightly.’ ’’—Utica Observer. 


-... Elderly Lady (to platform guard, at 
Boston and Albany station): ‘‘ Which car 
do I want to take ?”’ Polite Railroad Man: 
“* You will pardon me, madam, for answer- 
ing your question with another, but the so- 
lution of the proposition depends, to a 
somewhat broad extent, on where you want 
te go.’”’—Time. 


....Young man (to numismatist) : 
‘“*What’s a silver half-dollar worth dated 
1833 ?”” Nwmismatist: ** Nothing; the mar- 
ket is flooded with them.” Young man 
(discouraged): “‘I thought they were valu- 
able. Can’t you give me something for it?”’ 
Numismatist: ‘“‘I wouldn’t mind giving 
you a quarter.” Young man: * Take it; 
that’s better than nothing.’’—Life. 


....-A traveling man for a certain New 
York house was put on the witness stand in 
court. ‘‘ Do you solemnly swear,’ said the 
clerk, ‘‘ that the evidence you shall give in 
the case, now on hearing, shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth?” The witness hesitated, and then 
said: “I’ve been seen selling goods for 
Blanks & Co. for five years—but [’ll do my 
best.””—Merchant Traveler. 


...** James,” said the father of the fami- 
ly, sternly, ‘ your school reports have been 
anything but favorable this term. I sup- 
pose you failed in your examination as usu- 
al?’ “No, sir,’? protested the boy. “I 
passed, but it was a tight squeeze.” ‘‘Lau- 
ra,’”’ continued the father, turning to his 
oldest daughter, ‘‘ I think I heard voices in 
the hall late last evening. I have told you 
repeatedly not to let that young man stay 
later than eleven o’clock.” ‘lt was just 
eleven when he left, Father.” ‘‘ That’s so,’’ 
testified James, coming to the relief of his 
sister. ‘‘I was at the top of the stairway 
and saw him go. He got away at eleven 
o’clock, but it wasa tight squ”— ‘“ James!”’ 





shrieked Laura.—Chicago Tribune. 
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School and College. 


THERE is an educational soeiety in Eng- 
land, knowr as the Oxford University Ex- 
tension, that has come to have a wide influ- 
ence. It resembles in part the Chautauqua 
system of this country, and in part the 
Summer School plan, by which the advan- 
tages of our colleges areopen to students in 
summer. The Oxford University Extension 
has delegates and lecturers, who are rapid- 
ly covering England with a network of teach- 
ing stations, and each year the increase in 
the number of studentsisenormous. Every 
year, moreover, the quality of the lectur- 
ing is improving, with a corresponding im- 
provement in the quality of the work done 
by the students. Tre extension work has 
come to be so identified with the regular 
functions of the University that Oxford is 
now to be taken possession of by hundreds of 
students, male and female, who during the 
past year have been attending the extension 
lectures. Thissummer meeting of Oxford 
University Extension students and others 
will be held during the first ten days of 
August. The objects of the meeting are to 
enable students to obtain direction 1n vari- 
ous subjects by means of lectures, to extend 
to them for a short time the attractions and 
advantages of residence at the University, 
and to encourage definite and systematic 
homestudy. While the educational work of 
the mecting is underthe superintendence of 
the University delegates for lectures, the 
general arrangement of the program rests 
with a committee of Oxford residents, act- 
ing ia concert with the provisional commit- 
tee for the formation of a Home Reading 
Circles Union. On the Oxford Committee 
we find such names as those of the Master 
ot Balliol, the Warden of Keble, the Pro- 
vost of Queen’s, the Master of University, 
the Warden of Merton, the Provost of Oriel, 
the Rector of Exeter, aud the President of 
Trinity. The chairman of the'committee 
of the Home Reading Union is the Head 
Master of Rugby. Among these iecturers 
are the Bishop of Ripon on the ‘‘ Prose 
Poems of the Day’”’; the Hon. G. C. Brod- 
rick, ‘‘ The Story of Oxford’; Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, ‘‘On Some Great Books on His- 
tory ’’; Prof. Burdon Sanderson, ‘‘The Hu- 
man Body”; Prof. Thorold Rogers, ‘‘On 
Economic Method ”’; Prof. H. Herkomer; Mr. 
E. Armstrong, “ Political Aspects of the 

Reformation in Germany’’; Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, ‘‘The Study of English Literature”’; 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder, ‘‘ Geography’’; Mr. 
L. L. F. R. Price, ‘‘Great English Econo- 
mists”; Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, ‘‘Savon- 
arola”’; Mr. W. W. Watts, ‘Geology,’ and 
several others. Thus it will be seen the 
subjects cover a wide field, and altho much 
information cannot be conveyed in the 
course of two or three holiday lectures, 
there can be no doubt that the stimulus and 
guidance afforded will bear good fruit. 
Conferences will be arranged between the 
various lecturers and the students, at which 


precision and definiteness will be given to 
the guidance for after study; and it is pos- 
sible that steps may be taken during next 
winter to form circles of students who desire 
to be placed in communication with a 
teacher under whose guidance they would 
undertake a systematic course of study. 


....Bates College has obtained subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $60,000 toward the 
$75,000 necessary to secure the payment of 
$55,000 subscribed for that institution two 
years ago. The Hon. J. L. H. Cobb, of 
Lewiston, Me., then pledged #25,000 for its 
fund, and a Boston gentleman $30,000 for 
the erection and equipment of an astronom- 
ical observatory, on condition that $75,000 
should be obtained from other sources. 
These gentlemen desire the remaining $15,- 
000 to be raised by the 29th of August. 


Bates, tho ene of the youngest of the New 
England colleges, is doing a work of pecu- 
liar value. robably no other Eastern 
college has so large a percentage of self- 
supporting students. Its graduates are 
scholarly, and the spirit and work ef the 
institution are emineatly Christian. It 
greatly needs the contemplated addition to 
its resources, and the lacking $15,000 should 
be given at once. 


...-It is announced from Panama that the 
Government of Columbia has entered into 
aconvention with the Papal See by which 
the universities, colleges, schools and other 
educational establishments and all public 
and private education and instruction shall 
be organized ard directed in conformity 


With the dogmas and principles of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; tnat religious in- 
struction in that creed should be obliga- 
ory. 


-...George Gabriel, who made his fortune 


in New Haven by repairing umbrellas, died 
recently, leaving $10,000 to Yale College and 
$15,000 to Yale Divinity School. 


-»+»-Mr. W. A. Merrill, of Newburyport, 


later of Cincinnati, has been elected profes- 
sor of Latin at Miami University, Ohio, 





Personalities. 


DURING the last half-hour of Emperor 
Frederick’s life, saysa writer in The Queen, 
of London, Crown Prince: William stood be- 
side the bed, and with difficulty mastered 
his emotion. For Prince Henry the sight 
was too much; whenever he had been in the 
room five minutes he was obliged to leave it 
and give way toconvulsive sobs. When Sir 
Morel Mackenzie said ‘‘He is quite dead 
now,’’ the Empress, who had raised her face 
at the first sound, gave way to a heartrend- 
ingsob. There was loud wailing and cry- 
ing. All pressed round the bed, and from 
the eyes of the new Emperor the tears fell 
thick and fast, After the first agonized 
spasms were over, the Empress rose, 
and going to where Sir Morel Mackenzie 
stood, took his hand and said, “‘ The first 
words I speak shall be to express my thanks 
to you for having lengthened my beloved 
husband’s dear life.”” When the younger 
members of the family had left the room, 
the Empress drew from her pocket a white 
silk handerchief, and begged Sir Morel 
Mackenzie to place it round the neck, so as 
to conceal the canula. She then gave him 
a thin gold chain with three lockets. 
Shortly afterward she also brought the or- 
der Pour le Merite and the Iron Cross, 
all being arranged according to her direc- 
tion. She herself arranged the hands over 
the hilt of the sword. 


...-At the disinterment of the remains of 
Beethoven at Wahring Cemetery, which 
was conducted with perfect success, few 
persons witnessed the exhumation, and 
most of these were officials. All heads were 
bared as the coffin was lifted and placed on 
a settle, where the metal lid was removed. 
The skeleton then became exposed to view. 
The bones were damp and of a brown color, 
showing that moisture must have pene- 
trated into the coffin. The cranium had 
become detached from the face of the skull, 
and one of the bystanders took it up in his 
hand. It looked unusually large. The en- 
tire lower row of teeth was complete, and 
very fine, strong teeth they were; but all 
the front teeth of the upper row had fallen 
out. The leg bones were long; the hands 
had quite crumbled into dust. The skele- 
ton remained exposed for less than ten min- 
utes, but already a gentleman who held a 
portable camera had taken a photograph ; 
while another gentleman, who belongs to 
an anthropological society, entered into an 
altercation with the officials, who refused 
to let him take some measurements and a 
plaster cast of the skull. The lid having 
been replaced, the coffin was transferred to 
an iron shell and slowly borne toward the 
chapel of the cemetery. The officials and 
other persons present followed in a proces- 
sion. 


....An editorial commentator observes: 

“One trouble with Henry M. Stanley has al- 
ways been his arbitrary and masterful way of 
dealing with the African natives and his readi- 
ness to shoot his way through opposition. This 
was quite different from the friendly and for- 
bearing methods of such explorers as Living- 
stone and Cameron, and it is very possible that 
both his temper and his reputation have had 
something to do with his present difficulties.” 


....The Rev. Dr. Littledale, in The Spec- 
tator, relates that when before the Ritual 
Commission he remarked that ‘‘it was very 
difficult to bring an Anglican Bishop to 
trial for any ecclesiastical offense.’”’ Arch- 
bishop Tait then asked him, ‘‘ What is the 
case as regards an Archbishop?”’ ‘ There 
are,” replied Dr. Littledale, ‘‘no means 
whatever provided for bringing an Arch- 
bishop to trial.”” To which Dr. Tait re- 
sponded with a complacent smile, ‘‘I am 
exceedingly glad to hear it.”’ 


....Forty years ago an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of “Old Tippecanoe” cut in the face 
of a huge stone on Talcott Mountain in 
Connecticut the inscription ‘“‘W. H. H.| 
1848,” and the stone has since been called 
*‘Harrison’s Rock.”’ The portion bearing 
the inscription has now been cut off and 
presented to the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of New Haven. 


...-The particulars of the death of the 
Rev. J. Blackburn and Bishop Parker in 
Central Africa state that from the first at- 
tack of the fatal disease Mr-Blackburn was 
in a kind of stupor, the bile in his system 
affecting his brain. He died March 12th. 
Bishop Parker died March 26th. His sys- 
tem was full of malaria. 


... The late Emperor Frederick is reported 
by a German paper to have been the recip- 
ient of the medal awarded for saving life. 
He once rescued an officer from death in the 
swimming establishment in Breslau. To 
other accomplishments he added that of 
being an excellent swimmer, 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE House of Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Manufactures submitted its re- 
port concerning the trust investigation on 
Monday. The report says that the investi- 
gation was confined chiefly to the business 
done or controlled by the sugar trust and 
the Standard Oil Trust. Of the combina- 
tion between the Standard Oil Company of 
New York and the Standard Oil Trust, the 
report says : 


“This form of combination was obviously de- 
vised for the purpose of relieving the trusts and 1 
trustees from the charge of any breach of the 
conspiracy laws of the various states, or of be- 
ing a combination to regulate or control the 
price of production of any commodity. Hence 
they assert that the corporations themselves, 
which control and regulate the price of 
commodities and the extent of production, 
and have tangible property, remain with 
their organization intact and distinct, and 
not in combination with each other; that the 
stockholders who owned only the stock, and by 
well settled legal rules had no legal title in the 
property of the corporations, entered into the 
agreements and sold their stock in the corpora- 
tions and accepted in payment trust certificates, 
and that the trustees receive and hold only the 
stock of corporations, and have no legal title to 
any of the property of the corporations, and 
neither buy nor sell anything nor combine with 
any one to fix prices or regulate the production 
of any commodity. 

“Your Committee have deemed it proper to 
call attention to this feature of those combina- 
tions because it is believed that it will be found 
that all trade combinations having similar 
aims, either have adopted this measure or 
speedily will do so; and also because the legis- 
lation which has been proposed to this House 
and referred to your Committee has been di- 
rected against combinations to fix the price or 
regulate the production of articles of merchan- 
dise or commerce, It is plain that the combina- 
tions, the testimony concerning which is here- 
with submitted, have been intentionally formed 
soas to avoid if possible the charge that the 
trust as such or the trustees in that capacity 
either fixed the price or regulated the produc- 
tion of any article of merchandise or com- 
merce.” 


....The Indians of the Standing Rock 
Agency, Dakota, met in council last week, 
and decided not to sign the treaties by 
which they surrender their lands. John 
Grass made the reply to the commission on 
behalf of the Indians. He referred to the 
former treaties that had been broken by 
the whites, and spoke at length about the 
Black Hills treaty, and said in substance: 

“Mr. Pratt, the chairman of the present com- 
mission, had said that their lands could not be 
taken from them except by the consent of three- 
quarters of the Indians. This was the provision 
of the other treaty. How, then, did the whites 
take the Black Hills, when they only got about 
300 Indians tosign? That was not three-quar* 
ters. The Indians were fools then, as they al- 
ways have been in making treaties, and we hope 
we and our ciildren will talk slow and not be 
fools hereafter. Under this treaty you want us 
tosign. The whites give us fifty cents an acre 
for what is sold of the 11,000,000 acres of land we 
give them. One million dollars is to be ad- 
vanced to us, and we get 5 per cent. for our- 
selves. One-half goes to the industrial schools. 
This would ieave us but $leach. You move other 
Indian tribes among us off the land given the 
whites. We do not want this,and the other 
tribes will not like it either. The whites still 
owe us much under treaties made years ago. 
The Gevernment should give us what it now 
owes before it asks for more. We do not under- 
stand why you have two papers—one black for 
us to sign ‘ Yes,’ and one red for us tosign * No.’ 
You know how many of us are here. Youhave 
counted us. We will notsign either paper. We 
say‘ No.’ We have our crops to look after, and 
must get back to work. We will not sign. 
We came here because our agent asked us to, 
and we did not want to shamehim. You can- 
not get us to sign.” 


....Sir William V. Harcourt held that, in 
the defeuse of the bill offered by the Gov- 
ernment, there was the least possible refer- 
ence to the letters which were the occasion 
for demanding an inquiry. The Govern- 
ment tried, under the cover of an inquiry, 
to make an attack upon their politica op- 
ponents. If it was a judicial tribunal, who 
were to be arraigned, and what were the 
accusations they were required to meet? 
If Sir Richard Webster believed one single 
charge that he bad tried to fix upon Mr. 
Parnell, as counsel for The Times, it was 
his duty, as Attorney for the Crown, to in- 
dict Mr. Parnell. The crimes alleged against 
the Parnellites were chiefly committed dur- 
ing the Liberal administration, yet through- 
out a close and anxious inquiry the Liberal 
ministers were unable to discover any evi- 
dence linking the League or Mr. Parnell 
with those crimes. T. M. Healy denounced 
Sir Richard Webster for making a series of 
infamous charges and then declining to 
prove them. Several other members having 





spoken, Sir Richard Webster said that the 


part he had taken in the O’Donnell action 
precluded his taking part in the debate. He 
was content to leave his conduct to the 
judgment of those who had had experience 
of him in his profession. At the conclusion 
of his remarks the bill passed the second 
reading without a division. 


....The sub-committee of the United 
States Senate Finance Committee has pre- 
pared asubstitute Tariff Bill to take the place 
ofthe Mills Bill. Thisis now under the con- 
sideration of the full committee. It is said 
to make an average reduction of about 39 per 
cent., as against the 42 per cent. reduction 
that would be secured if the Mills Bill were 
to pass in its present form. It is said by a 
member of the Senate Committee that the 
Senate Bill will probably be ready to report 
within two weeks. 


-..-The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to establish a United States 
land court, and to provide for a judicial 
investigation and settlement of private 
land claims in New Mexico and Colorado. 
The court will consist of a Chief Justice 
and two Associate Justices, appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A competent at- 
torney to represent the United States is 
also to be appointed by the President. 


....-Senator Hoar offered a resolution last 
week for the appointment of a committee of 
seven Senators to inquire into and report 
upon the relations of business and com- 
merce between the United States and Can- 
ada; the effect on the commerce and carry- 
ing trade of the Unitec States of the 
Canadian system of railways and canals; 
the prospect of the displacement of any 
American industries; the number and 
amount of claims against Great Britain by 
reason of a violation of treaty obligations, 
etc., with power to take testimony in any 
part of the United States. 


.... The Senate last week passed the Army 
Appropriation Bill, with Mr. Hawley’s 
amendment appropriating $750,000 for an 
armory gun foundry at the Watervliet Ar- 
senal, Troy, N. Y.; $500,000 for steel for 
high-power coast-defense guns; $500,000 for 
the purchase of submarine mines, and $100,- 
000 for submarine controllable torpedoes. 


FOREIGN, 


....In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
of last week Mr. Labouchere resumed the 
debate on the Commission Bill. No three 
judges on the Bench, he said, could so well 
adjudicate these questions as the House of 
Commons. Mr. Mathews, the Home Secre- 
tary, had said that the widened scope of the 
inquiry might reveal some undiscovered 
murder. Did that mean that the members 
of Parliament against whom the bill was 
directed were murderers? Would the 
House tolerate these vague insinuations? 
Mr. Chamberlain said that the charges 
against Mr. Parnell still deserved the full- 
est inquiry. He himself had formed an 
opinion of Mr. Parneli’s character for hon- 
esty, sincerity and patriotism which would 
make him slow to accept the charges 
against him. The only thing that could 
shake his confidence was Mr. Parnell’s re- 
luctance to face the charges. An English 
jury might be trusted, he said, to do justice 
to Mr. Parnell. If not, Mr. Parnell could 
have gone before a Dublin jury. It was 
surprising that he did not do so. It was 
more surprising that the Parnellites sought 
to hamper the inquiry. Specific charges 
against the Parnellites would be made, the 
Government being a party to the indict- 
ment; and whatever the Parnellites might 
say in the heat of debate, he did not believe 
that they thought the Government a party 
to the accusations of The Times. 


....The House of Commons has voted to 
adjourn from August 11th to November. 
Mr. Sexton, referring to the arrest of Mr. 
O’Kelly, asked why members were not 
warned that a summons had been issued, 
instead of detectives watching the ap- 
proaches to the House, and dogging the 
steps of members. Mr. Balfour, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, replied that there 
was no legal method under which an [rish 
member could be summoned in England ex- 
cept bya warrant. Regarding the question as 
to whether he had reason to suppose that any 
Parnellite would evade going to courtona 
summons, he could say that several had re- 
fused tu obey asummons. He accepted the 
entire responsibility for the action that had 
been taken toward Mr, O’Kelly and others. 


...-Professor Jamieson, the naturalist, 
writes from the Congo River tbat he is mak- 
ing preparations to leave with Major Bar- 
tellot, Tippoo Tib and 900 men to search for 
Henry M. Stanley. He says all the Euro- 
peans in the expedition are well. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. STORRS ON 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 





Dr. R. 8. StorRs has been widely re- 
ported as being so dissatisfied with the 
Republican Party that nothing seemed 
left for him but to ‘‘ take to the woods” 
in politics, We are permitted to publish 
the following personal letter from him, 
in which his position on pending ques- 
tions and the opposing candidates is 
clearly set forth ; and we think that our 
readers, whether altogether agreeing 
with it or not, willread it with interest. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, Essex Co. } 
July 20th, 1888. j 

My Dear Sir:—The playful remark to 
Dr. Cuyler, that in my perplexity about 
politics it seemed better to “ take to the 
woods,” was made when I was rolling 
toward the Adirondacks at forty miles an 
hour, and already rejoicing in the thought 
Of 
course it took more apparent significance 


of their near quietness and leisure. 


when caught by his ready and racy pen, 
pushed into type, and echoed in many 
newspapers, than it had had when half- 
jestingly spoken, in face to face conversa- 
tion, amid the rush of thetrain. Buteven 
for an idle word one must be ready to give 
account; and this one represented a 
real feeling of uncertainty and unrest, 


from which I have not altogether escaped, 





tho it becomes increasingly probable that 
I shall again vote for the Republican 
ticket. At present, at any rate, that seems 
the conclusion toward which my mind 
drifts in the shadow and shine of the 
neighboring ‘‘ woods,” with their pillared 
stems and open spaces. 

Something of this is owing, no doubt, 
to the momentum of habit. It is not 
easy, perhaps it ought not to be, for any 
man who has long honored a great party 
for its proved fidelity to public interests 
in critical times, to break away from it, 
unless thoroughly convinced that 
spirit and aim it has been destructively 


in 
revolutionized. I do not yet believe 
this about the Republican Party, tho I 
think that 
Chicago made grave and dangerous mis- 


its recent Convention at 


takes ; and having conscientiously acted 
with it for more than thirty years, during 
which it has appeared to me substantially 
right on nearly all the fundamental 
political and ethical questions agitated 
among us since before the Civil War, I 
have a certain abiding confidence in its 
instinct of righteousness, and in the civil 
wisdom of those honored leaders in it 
with whom I have sympathized in politi- 
calthought. Atany rateI wait for further 
developments before joining the ranks 
of those who go out from it, tho for 
them, or any of them, I have no word or 
thought of disrespect. 

Undoubtedly, too, my tendency toward 
continued co-operation with the Repub- 
lican Party is encouraged by all that I 
learn of their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Morton I had already had rea- 
son to esteem; but it happened that I knew 
almost nothing of General Harrison, up 
He is 


represented to me, however, by those who 


to the time of his nomination. 


know him well, and in whom I have en- 
tire confidence, as a particularly just, 
serious, thoughtful and conscientious 
man, domestic in his habit, pure in his 
tastes, of a friendly and generous spirit, 
independent in thought and unspotted in 
reputation, while eloquent in utterance 
and gallant in the field—a reverent and 
devout man, highly honored by his neigh- 
bors, with considerable experience in pub- 
lic affairs, faithful and painstaking in all 
duties. Precisely such a man should be, 
as I think, at the head of this nation, full 
as it is of Christian homes, schools and 
churches. His influence cannot but be an 
element for good, not only in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, but in the moral culture 
of thecountry. I shall certainly vote for 
him far more easily than if he did not so 
distinctly represent whatever is best in the 
American life and spirit. 

This does not imply, however, that I 
like the platform set forth at Chicago any 
better now than a month ago. That plat- 
form says, practically, as I understand 
it, ‘‘ Keep the tariff as it is, increase it if 
need be for further protection to particu- 
lar industries, and reduce the revenue, if 
it continue too large, by taking off the 
internal taxes on tobacco and whisky.” In 
the second of these conditional provisions 
the platform seems to take, in substance, 
the very ground which was presented in 
the Democratic platform of four years 
ago, against which I then argued and 
voted;and I am wholly unable to shift 
my position so suddenly and completely. 

I believe, still, that the tax on whisky 
hampers its manufacture, discourages 
and measurably limits its use. It is, at any 
rate,a kind of national protest against 
the unchecked consumption of the dan- 
gerous article; and for moral reasons, as 











wellas economical,I desire to have it 
maintained and unsparingly collected. 
To represent the best sentiment of the 
Republican Party the platform, it seems 
to me, should, on this question, have 
faced exactly the other way; while to it 
should have been added—not a general 
commonplace sentence, approving tem- 
perance and morality, to which every- 
body outside of a jail or an asylum must 
say Amen—but a hearty and unequivocal 
indorsement of the efforts made in many 
states, and made chiefly by Republicans, 
to limit the sale of intoxicants by impos- 
ing high license-fees on those engaged in 
the business, This is the one ethical ques- 
tion surviving in our politics, and pre- 
senting itself in the present ‘‘campaign.” 
The answer to it should be not theoretic, 
in the clouds, but prompt, practical and 
governing, on the line of salutary social 
regulation; and it is an occasion of pro- 
found regret that the party which faced 
slavery and fought it to the death, and 
which rescued the nation from the bot- 
tomless bog of an irredeemable currency, 
should have failed to see and to seize the 
great opportunity to do here an analo- 
gouswork. The late Convention appears 
to me to have been on this subject dis- 
tinctly untrue to the best and noblest tra- 
ditions of the party, and to have quite 
disregarded that force called Conscience, 
which was wont to be its most effective 
and persistent ally. 

At the same time, however, I cannot 
conceal from myself the fact that even 
on this subject reliance is to be placed on 
the Republican Party, rather than on that 
which principally opposes it, in any en- 
deavor to assist by law the interest of 
Temperance. This is certainly not a sug- 
gestion of prejudice. Many friends whom 
I highly honor are reckoned among Dem- 
ocrats, and their personal sympathies 
must be unreservedly on the side of good 
order and the best public welfare. But 
the history of recent years in our own 
state seems enough to show that, as a 
rule, the Republican Party favors temper- 
ance, and would support it by law wher- 
ever practicable, while the chief opposition 
to it comes from the other side. I can 
only find indication of the future in what 
has hitherto appeared; and so, in spite of 
what seems to me the very serious and 
threatening error in the platform at Chi- 
cago, I think it best, as thus far ad- 
vised, to continue to act with the Repub- 
lican Party, hoping, not without confi- 
dence, that it will prove wiser, sounder, 
more courageous in this matter, than were 
those who undertook to speak in its 
name. If this shall be so, it will not be 
the first time that its diffused moral life 
has surpassed and overridden the feeble 
or the artful statements of those who 
sought to be leaders in it. The purpose 
and spirit of a great historic party are 
not determined, however they may be 
transiently affected, by the occasional 
platforms set up in its name. 

On the question of the Tariff my posi- 
tion is not very different from that which 
I have outlined on this matter of Temper- 
ance. Iam not an expert in discussions 
of this sort, but for more than forty 
years, ever simce I began to think seri- 
ously on the subject, I have not doubted 
that it is the right and the duty of a 
nation situated as ours is to encourage 
and protect its own industries, up to the 
point of making them self-sustaining, and 
self-sustaining on a basis of wages higher 
than those paid in European countries to 
mechanics and laborers ef equal skill. It 








seems to me not important only, but posi- 
tively indispensable to national progress 
on a large scale, that the fabrics of 
woolen, cotton, linen, of iron, steel, glass, 
wood, tin, clay, which are needed here in 
common use should be produced on our 
shores, and not be generally imported 
from abroad. Manufacturing independ- 
ence is as important in its place as is po- 
litical independence, is, in fact, closely as- 
sociated with that; while it appears to me 
wholly incorrect to assert that a tariff 
having this end in view will finally op- 
pressively exaggerate the price of the 
fabrics here used and produced. On the 
other hand, the sharp attrition of domes- 
tic competitions, with improvements in 
instruments, and the progress in educa- 
tion of mind and hand, tends naturally 
to reduce prices to what they would have 
been, or to less than they would have 
been, if the same articles had been 
brought over sea, and if the foreign man- 
ufacturers had not had to reckon with ef- 
fective competition on this side of the 
ocean. 

At the same time the ampler and more 
constant markets for farm-products estab- 
lished near at hand, with the more various 
forms of industry and enterprise con- 
stantly fostered, are for the benefit of the 
whole community. General prosperity is 
advanced; money circulates more rapidly 
and widely; public education is set for- 
ward; families live more comfortably, in 
better houses, and enterprising youth 
have larger opportunity opened before 
them. A nation as recent as ours, on an 
area so vast, seems absolutely to require 
such a policy of protection to its home in- 
dustries, for its best development, and its 
most free and harmonious progress. On 
any other line of policy a foreign country 
like England, territorially small, but 
densely peopled, whose workmen expect 
only very low wages, and whose factories, 
cheaply erected, long existing, are all 
relatively near the seaboard, will always 
be able to undersell Americans in their 
own markets, thus hindering the develop- 
ment and limiting the range of their 
proper industries. I have never, there- 
fore, been what is called a ‘‘ free-trader,” 
and in all probability shall never become 
one. The policy of protection, which our 
fathers initiated almost a hundred years 
ago, commends itself to me as essentially 
wise; and I cannot vote for any party, or 
any candidate, by whom tariff-laws are 
regarded as an inequitable scheie, per- 
mitting a tax to be laid upon every com- 
munity in the land for the benefit of 
manufacturers, and adding the amount 
of the duty to the cost of living in every 
home. Such statements, with others of a 
similar tenor presented in the President’s 
message of seven months ago, seem logi- 
cally to intend free-trade as their conclu- 
sion, whether or not that conclusion is 
distinctly announced. The English press 
appears to me unquestionably right in 
putting this interpretation upon them. 
With my contrary convictions, I could not 
honestly cast a vote in that direction. 

This does not at all imply, however, 
that the tariff, as at present existing 
among us, appears to me the fair and 
final thing which the Chicago platform 
seems implicitly to assume it to be. On the 
other hand, I regard it as at many points 
defective and injurious, needing prompt 
and careful revision, anda wise readjust- 
ment, Such readjustment must be al- 
ways in order where a tariff has long con- 
tinued unchanged. Obviously, when do- 
mestic manufactures,which at first needed 
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to be protected, have received that pro- 
tection till they have become self-sustain- 
ing, and self-sustaining on the basis of 
fair American wages, thé duties on the 
similar foreign products may be gradual- 
ly lowered, to the present relief of pur- 
chasers, and without peril to the life of 
our own industries. So any diminution 
which occurs in the cost of materials en- 
tering into our fabrics, through the stim- 
ulus given to their production, will en- 
hance, may enhance unduly, the profit on 
those fabrics; while combination among 
manufacturers may at any time take the 
place of free competition, lifting prices 
to an artiticial level, or holding them 
there, to the pecuniary benefit of the 
manufacturer, but notof the wage-earner, 
and not at all of the public on whose be- 
half laws are supposed to be made. At such 
periods, therefore, and I think this is one 
of them, the existing application of the 
protective system should come up for 
searching review and a timely readjust- 
ment. An intelligent tariff scheme, while 
true to its underlying principle, must 
also be supple, flexibly responsive to 
the pressure of varying public needs, not 
rigid and unyielding, like an iron fence 
maintained by stone posts. If it cannot 
bend itself to differing circumstances it 
becomes merely a stiff fetter on invention 
as well as trade, unfriendly to normal 
elasticity of enterprise. 

I have always hitherto understood this 
to be the conviction of the Republi- 
can Party. It has certainly been ex- 
pressed a good many 
platforms and the 


times in the 
of that 
party; and unless this is now and here- 
-fter to be its policy, I see not how 
it can fairly claim to be friendly, not 
only to specific 
tures, but to general industrial develop- 
ment in the country, and to that magni- 
ficent interest of international commerce 
which has to do with the welfare of the 
world. But if a tariff is ever to need re- 


action 


domestic manufac- 


adjustment, it seems to me that ours now 
does. It was adopted primarily as a war 
me.usure, more than a score of years ago. 
Under the policy which had preceded it, 
which had imposed far lower taxes on 
imports, the part of the nation which 
was chiefly benefited had grown rich and 
powerful, ready to confront and strong to 
subdue a tremendousrebellion. The war 
tariff was, no doubt, expedient in its 
tin.e; but I see not why we should go on 
with it indefinitely, any more than why 
a »wldier of the war should still carry his 
musket to workshop or field, or an officer 
of ‘artillery insist on tugging a part of his 
batvery to lecture, church, or social party. 
Our, time, of secure peace and of re-es- 
tablished national unity, seems precisely 
the time for taking up the matter afresh, 
and. adjusting the tariff to our new and 
happier conditions. 

If, therefore, the Convention at Chica- 
go 'tad pronounced with emphasis in fa- 
vor'*f the principle of a protective tariff, 
but iso in favor of a careful revision of the 
one ,jow established, I should have gone 
withdt in equal step, and with glad ac- 
cord, But when it simply acceptsin bulk 
the axisting tariff, and looks to making 
some Of its provisions still more exacting, 
and te taking off the internal tax on 
whisky in a possible contingency in 
order to do this, I pause, not convinced 
of either the wisdom or the justice of the 
plan. 

At the same time, however, in view of 
the majestic history of the party, its no- 
ble achievements, and its faithfulness to 





fundamental riational interests when they 
have been terrifically imperiled, I wait to 
see if such a revision of the tariff 
as appears to me demanded — made 
by those friendly to the principle of pro- 
tection, and seeking to maintain this by 
equitably applying it—will not be accepted 
by the party as a near and an imperative 
duty. Ifit shall not be,I can only say 
that I have greatly overrated both the 
general sagacity of the party and the 
trained instinct of statesmanship in its 
leaders, or else have greatly underrated 
the pressure upon it from monopolies and 
“trusts.” That such a revision of the 
tariff is sure to come, either through the 
Republican Party or against and over it, 
I have no manner of doubt. My hope 
still is that it is to come through that, the 
mass of the voters being wiser than the 
platform, and the party which saved the 
nation twenty-five years ago showing 
still the capacity to advance and to guide 
it to the amplest prosperity. One can’t 
make the day warmer, as Mr. Phillips 
used to say, ‘‘by boiling the thermome- 
ter.” But if the controlling life of the 
party is as vigorous and fervent as I think 
it to be, the coolness of the thermometer 
hung up at Chicago Will not finally chill 
it. 

My present political position can be no 
matter of special concern to any one but 
myself, but it may be fairly enough 
way: I dis- 
tinctly do not agree with the Chicago 


summed up in _ this 


platform in important particulars. I do 
not goso far as Mr. Greeley did in 1852, 
when he said in substance, as I remember, 
“we accept the candidate [General Scctt], 
but spit on the platform.” There is no 
occasion now for any expression of con- 
temptuous disdain. But the platform 
certainly appears to me defective and er- 
roneous, quite out of line with the best 
previous historical utterances in the name 
of the party. To an outsider, it looks as 
if over-ingeniously constructed, to antag- 
onize the competing party, and attract 
more numerous votes. At the same time 
practical results are the important things 
in politics; and amid the currents and 
counter-currents of trade and politics 
swirling around us, remembering that 
platforms exercise no despotic control 
over the intelligent life of a party, I am 
still earnestly disposed to feel that the na- 
tional welfare will be more likely to be 
advanced, on the lines which commend 
themselves to me, if the Republican can- 
didates shall be elected in November. To 
stand thus, in independence of one’s own 
party while not joining the other, isa 
situation which has disadvantages; but 
it has also its own freedom of outlook, its 
pleasant sense of relationship to other 
minds holding substantially a similar po- 
sition, perhaps its own opportunities of 
good influence. 

I am quite content with it, while holding 
my mind still open for further light, of 
which “the woods” give no end of 
chances. Ever faithfully yours, 

R. 8. STORRS. 
Mr. Henry C. BOWEN. 


ie 
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It is a noticeable fact that the Evan- 
gelists, in recording the miracles of Christ, 
while sometimes referring to the wonder 
and astonishment created among the peo- 
ple, never stop to express their own wonder 
or surprise. They tell the story of miracle 
after miracle in a calm and simple way,just 
as they describe ordinary events, without 
any exclamation or remarks to draw special 
attention to the marvelous character of 
the story, without any apology for what 
they write, and without any effort to reply 
to possible objections. 











“ONE THING I KNOW.” 





To the man who “‘ was blind from his 
birth,” but whom Jesus met in Jerusalem 
and whom he restored to sight, the cavil- 
ing Pharisees said: ‘* Give God the praise; 
we know that this man isasinner.” The 
special ground on which they charged 
Jesus with being “‘ asinner,”is the fact 
that he had performed the miracle of 
healing on the Sabbath-day. The man 
whose sight had just been restored to 
him, did not propose to settle this ques- 
tion of Sabbatical ethics, 
promptly replied: ‘‘ Whether he be a sin- 
ner or not, [knownot.” This, however, 
was not the whole of his answer. He 
immediately added: ‘‘ One thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
He knew that he had been blind; that a 
man “called Jesus” had met him; that 
this Jesus had told him what to do; that 
he had done as directed; and that, as the 
consequence, hehad instantly recovered 
his sight. These facts were to him mat- 
ters of experience; and no amount of 
caviling on the part of Pharisees could 
displace them from his mind, The Phar- 
isees might out-reason him and out-talk 
him, but they could not get out of his 
mind the ‘‘ one thing” which he knew. 
To that fact he could bear witness, 

The case of this man is not remotely 
analogous to that of one who knows by 
a blessed experience what Christ has done 
for his soul. He may not be able to an- 
swer all the objections against Christian- 
ity urged by infidels; he may not be spe- 
cially learned in the Christian evidences; 
he might perhaps cut rather a poor figure 
in the matter of apologetics, but ‘‘ one 
thing” he knows. He knows by his own 
experience what no one can know with- 
out experience. He knows that, having 
been awakened to a sense of his personal 
sinfulness, and an apprehension of his 
danger as a sinner, he has fled to Christ 
for salvation, and that somehow a sense 
of pardon and peace with God, accom- 
panied with new thoughts, new affections 
and new hopes, has entered his heart and 
stays there as an abiding guest. He 
knows that he has undergone a very re- 
markable change of feeling. The cur- 
rents of his inner life are setting in a new 
direction. What was once an object of 
indifference, and perhaps aversion, has 
become one of preference and joy. There 
is an important sense in which ‘‘old 
things have passed away,” and “all 
things have become new.” He is not in 
the tastes and proclivities of his soul the 
same man that he was before. A radical 
change has been wrought within him, and 
this leads to a corresponding change in 
his outward deportment. 

Infidels may laugh and sneer at this 
man, as the Pharisees did at the blind 
man to whom Jesus had given his sight; 
but he is like that man in one respect. 
He knows what has happened to him and 
within him. This isto him a matter of 
| bis own consciousness. He has tasted 
the bless‘ng of grace in his ownsoul, and 
knows by tasting what are its joys. He 
sees with new eyes, hears with new ears, 
thinks with a new mind, and feels with a 
new heart. There is just as much reality 
in the change wrought in that man, as 
there was inthe miracle by which Jesus 
healed the man who “‘ was blind from his 
birth.” There was no fraud or illusion 
in the miracle; and there is no fraud or 
illusion in the experiences of the soul 
when it makes a spiritual acquaintance 
with Christ, and unites itself to him by 
faith. Millions of men have had these 
experiences, and millions more will have 
them. Every oneof them can say with 
the man born blind: ‘‘ This one thing I 
know.” The “one thing” and the knowl- 
edge common to them all are, in all cases, 
essentially the same. All Christian ex- 
perience exists for the same reasons, and 
has substantially the same features, no 
matter in what age orcountry it may be 
found. 

If those who are caviling with the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and treating it evasively, 
would put it to the test by actual and hon- 
est trial, they wonld soon learn what they 
never can learn without such trial. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, they, like the 





Pharisees in the days of Christ, give their 


and hence 





minds no opportunity to feel its power 
or reap its blessings. The antagonisms 
within them shut the door of life against 
them. They have eyes to see but they see 
not, and ears to hear but they hear not. 
Some of them think themselves very wise, 
and possibly they may be such in the world- 
ly sense; and yet of that wisdom which 
consists in a Christian experience, con- 
sciously felt and known in the heart, they 
are profoundly ignorant. The language of 
Canaan has no meaning to their dull and 
heavy ears. What they want is the ex- 
perience itself; and this is just what, if 
left to themselves, they never will have. 
Human nature, without the grace of God 
to enlighten and change it, is very sure 
to make sad work with itself. 


“EVEN SO SEND I YOU.” 


THUs said our Lord to his disciples just 
after his resurrection, and he breathed 
upon them, and said: ‘“‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” The significance of this 
preliminary commission is that it trans- 
fers to us his disciples his work of minis- 
try among men. “ As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” Nothing 
could be sublimer than this charge, con- 
templated from the point of view of 
heavenly service. Jesus Christ was the 
well-beloved Son of God, but he was no 
less God’s ‘‘beloved, in whom his soul was 
well pleased.” The service of Jesus was 
twofold. First it was made up of a min- 
istcy of love and affection, in which by 
lifeand words and work he made mani- 
fest the heart of God to man, then his 
ministry on earth ended by his sublime 
self-sacrifice, in which he expiated hu- 
man sin on the cross by the offering up of 
his life to God. In this last and crowning 
act he was absolutely alone so far as any 
fellowship was concerned. And in this 
matter not even the closest or dearest of 
his disciples could help him; nor is there 
anything left for us to do besides in the 
matter of putting away sin. But in re- 
spect of the common ministry in which 
his whole life was spent in works of cease- 
less love, he has left us hiscommission to 
take it up where hehad to lay itdownand 
carry it forward for him even as he did it 
under commission from his Father. Prac- 
tical Christianity thus becomes a part- 
nership between God the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost and the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. What acombination is this for 
the world’s salvation, and what an honor 
to us that we who are the first-fruits of 
his love should in turn be made ministers 
of it to others who, even as we ourselves, 
have been redeemed by his precious 
blood. 

In accepting this commission we natu- 
rally stop to make inguiry as to the na- 
ture of the work we are sent to do, and 
what is involved in the relation set up by 
it as between us and our Lord. 

As to the work to be done; it may be 
defined in two brief words : It is to light 
the world and to salt the earth. While 
he was in the world he was the Light of 
it, “‘the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into” it. Now he has 
transferred his light tous. ‘' Ye are the 
light of the world.” Paul tells us that 
God “‘ hath shined in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” The 
world that lieth in darkness is dependent 
on Christians for the shedding forth of 
the light which only can light men to 
God. We may ventureto gceven beyond 
this and say that the light of the Gospel 
as it shines and glows in the lives of true 
disciples of the Christ is the only light in 
which men can make any satisfactory 
progress, either intellectually, morally or 
spiritually. It was Jesus who first lifted 
up this heavenly torch on the pathway of 
man; itis to us that he has now com 
mitted that lamp. 

Besides lighting the world we are to salt 
it. What a state of corruption the world 
was in when Jesus came and cast into it 
the salt of the Gospel! It is not beyond 
the truth to say that it is only in propor- 
tion as Christiansare going forth in the 
power of a consecrated life to scatter 
their influence among men that the world 
to-day is saved from sinking back into 
the very putridity of evil. The Gospel 
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has in every age been the great conserva- 
tor of social purity. It is for us in the 
name of Jesus Christ to salt the earth, 
and, if possible, preserve men unto salva- 
tion. To this end the salt must not lose 
its savor, nor must it be confined in heaps. 
Great churches as such do not either light 
the world or salt the earth. Itisthe indi- 
vidual Christians who must hold aloft 
the torch of the Gospel and shine out 
upon the pathway of men. Thus only 
can they accomplish their heavenly mis- 
sion. It is only as the great heaps of salt, 
gathered in the huge churches of the land, 
are scattered by individual testimony and 
influence that the saving power of Chris- 
tianity can be felt. 

The task set before us is a great one. 
The magnitude of it often appalls, but the 
gift of the Holy Ghost which accompa- 
nied the commission should set all fears 
on the score of our weakness and the 
greatness of the work at rest. True, with- 
out Christ we could do nothing. Our 
failure with the word of the Gospel even, 
would be as signal as the failure of aly 
others who have attempted to lighten the 
world by philosophy and natural religion, 
unless we were endued by and accom- 
panied with the power of the Holy Spirit. 
We may say with confidence, in the face 
of our task, since Christ has breathed 
upon us: ‘‘ We can do all things through 
Christ which strengthens us.” 

Accepting this commission to go forth 
into the world to finish the work of min- 
istry which Jesus began and left us to 
continue in his name, we notice that it is 
both a great privilege and honor as well 
asasolemn obligation. Speaking of him- 
selfin relation to the work which the Fa- 
ther commissioned him to do, he said: ‘'I 
delight to do thy will, O my God.” And 
again: ‘‘Imust work the works of him 
that sent me.” As the Son of God he had 
delight in doing the will of his Father. 
As the Servant of God he recognized the 
obligation resting upon him. These ex- 
pressions are multiplied many times over. 
‘* My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish hiswork.” Sowith 
reference to the obligation resting upon 
him he said: ‘* Ought not Christ to suffer, 
and to enter into his glory.” ‘* Must” 
and ‘‘ ought” express obligation in the 
highest degree, tho it does not exclude 
the thought of voluntary delight in the 
service. In like manner we hear the 
apostle declaring, ‘‘The love of Christ 
constraineth me.” Here is privilege. 
Again he declares, “‘ Necessity is laid 
upon me”; and ‘‘ Wo is me, if I preach 
not the Gospel.” So ought we to goforth 
to the work of the Lord, realizing at 
once the privilege and honor of it on the 
one hand, and the obligation of it on the 
other, We aredebtors tomen by reason 
of our eternal debt of love and gratitude 
to God. ; 

Jesus must be our pattern for service as 
well as our redeemer from sin; and the 
disciple who accepts him as Saviour 
must needs take him also as Lord and 
Master and render unto him that which is 
due in the way of service. We fear that 
too few of us are inclined to dwell on 
this phase of our relationship to Christ 
and the Kingdom of God. 
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COURTLANDT PALMER. 








Last week died the most active apostle 
of unbelief in this city, Mr. Courtlandt 
Palmer. He was a man of education, 
culture, wealth and leisure; and he de- 
voted his life to the task of showing that 
Christianity is inferior to scientific unbe- 
lief as a body of doctrine and asa guide 
of life. Less offensive and insulting to- 
ward Christianity than Mr. Ingersoll and 
the buzzards of the pictorial infidel week- 
ly, he yet gave them his abundant sup- 
port. But his chief service was in found- 
ing the Nineteenth Century Club, a so- 
ciety established to discuss all sorts of 
subjects, especially religious, whose meet- 
ings were attended by the elite of the city 
in fullevening dress. Speakers as repre- 
sentative as could be obtained were en- 
gaged to defend Christian doctrines, and 
they were replied to by the ablest speak- 
ers against Christianity, thus familiariz- 
ing the people with the teachings of 
skepticism, 





Mr. Palmer set the most favorable ex- 
ample possible of how an unbeliever can 
die. He died withoutfear. That is the 
best that can ever be said of an unbeliever's 
death. Two days before his death he 
wrote to D. G. Thompson, Esq., a sympa- 
thetic tribute from whom appears in 
another column: 

*“The world has been for me my country; to 
do good my religion; and I suffer no fearin 
the presence of what Christians generally 
look upon as the king of terrors.” 

There it is, the whole and the best— 
‘*no fear.” And no hope, no triumph, 
no victory. After the cremation of his 
body there was left a little urn of ashes, 
and there floated off through the chimney 
some invisible vapors, and that was all. 
The busy mind was dissipated with the 
atoms of the brain. They continue some- 
where, mixed with the atmosphere or 
calcined in the urn, but the mind, the 
soul, isextinct. That extinction was fated, 
and the brave man had schooled himself 
to expect it and to submit toit as to the 
inevitable. He had done what he could, 
enjoyed what he could, and the end had 
come, and there was nothing left but to 
step out with extinguished hope and sup- 
pressed emotion into darkness and void. 

Where the bravest unbeliever dies with 
set teeth and clinched hands daring the 
unknown, the Christian looks up and says: 
‘*I know whom I have believed.” One 
anticipates nothing; the other has an as- 
sured hope. One can at best boast that 
he does not fear; the other triumphs. 
One disappears in the thick mist; the 
other ascends into Heaven crying: 
‘*Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of glory.” One triesnot to fear as 
he enters into a blackness of impenetra- 
ble darkness; the other reaches out to, 
take a divine hand, and with “ Victory” 
on his tongue passes upward into the 
company of the redeemed, the citizenship 
of the New Jerusalem, and the eterpal 
joy of Christ. 

Can a man be an honest unbeliever? 
Far be it from us to deny it. Thomas 
was something of an unbeliever once. 
But this we say, that the best hope of an 
unbeliever is inexpressibly sad. His view 
of death cannot reach above resolute, 
stoical endurance. He hopes for nothing 
after death. His best is extinction, not 
to be, and that is the loss of everything; 
loss beyond telling. Unbelief is not at- 
tractive; the human heart wants to believe 
in a future existence; it is determined to 
believe in it; it will believe in another life 
with evidence, or without it, or against it. 
The man who denies it, denies his own in- 
stincts. 


THE LATEST ENCYCLICAL. 


THE Pope is getting old; he talks too 
much and very unwisely. His _ re- 
scripts on Ireland have not been mar- 
vels of wisdom, and now he has is- 
sued another encyclical, on Human Lib- 








erty, weighty in its length and ponder-. 


osity, which is quite as serious a blunder. 

An Italian pope can hardly escape his 
limitations, the chief of these being that, 
of the great families of Christian race 
and culture, he belongs to the Latin, and 
not the Teutonic or, more narrowly, the 
Anglo-Saxon. As it happens the Latin 
nations of South Europe and their Ameri- 
can derivatives, are Roman Catholic; and 
it is natural that the Pope, living in Italy, 
the most thoroughly Latin of them all, 
and controlled chiefly by Italian and 
French influences, should forget what 
other races, to a less degree Catholic, 
who love liberty, might teach him, 
As it also happens, Liberty has grown 


up not in Latin but in Anglo-Sax- 
on nations. For lessons in liberty 
the Pope should visit and learn of 


Great Britain and the United States. But 
these countries he has never seen. They 
do not touch his life. The world, to him, 
is predominantly Italy and France. 

One cannot help observing this fact in 
reading the Encyclical. It is really not 
an essay about liberty, but an essay 
against liberty of thought and speech and 
worship; but the liberty which has in- 
spired the hatred of the Pope is of the 
scoffing sort, hostile to Christian faith, 
such as we in Great Britain and the 
United States have little knowledge of. 
Is it not strange that it is the liberty of Rom- 








an Catholic countries that excites and 
merits the Pope’s disapproval ? 

We say that, practically, this is plainly 
a pronunciamento against liberty. After 
scholastic distinctions about all sorts 
of uses of the word, and showing 
how liberty must submit to law and not 
run into license, Leo XIII thus defines 
Liberalism : 

“These followers of Liberalism deny the 

existence of any Divine authority to which 
obedience is due, and proclaim that every 
man makes his ownlaw; wherce arises that 
ethical system which they style independ- 
ent morality, and which, under the guise of 
liberty, exonerates man from any obedience 
to the commands of God, and substitutes a 
boundless license.’’ 
There is no such system so prevalent as to 
be worth an encyclicalinany but a Latin 
country. We judge there isin Italy, from 
a late description of that country in The 
Catholic Review. 

If there be any theory more firmly im- 
bedded than any other in our American 
institutions it is that of the independence 
of Church and State, the equality of all 
religions before the law—what we call 
religious liberty. Under this system the 
Catholic Church in this country has 
grown to its present prosperity. The 
Catholic clergy and people accept it, and 
they praise it here andin Rome. In no 
other country do they regard the condi- 
tion of their Church as more happy. 
But His Holiness cannot possibly appre- 
ciate all this which he has never seen. 
He knows only the license of the 
Church’s foes in Italy; and so he proceeds 
to an attack that is most unfortunate for 
his cause in this country, and will give 
his followers a difficult task to explain 
away his words. He speaks of “‘ the fatal 
theory of the separation of Church and 
State.” In expanding the danger of 
this theory he attacks 

“That liberty in individuals which is so 
opposed to the virtue of religion, namely, 
the liberty of worship, as it is called, which 
rests on the principle that every man is free 
to profess as he chooses any religion or 
none.”’ 


This remurkable Encyclical proceeds: 

‘** This same liberty, if it be considered in 
relation to the State, clearly implies that 

no form of worship is to be pre- 
ferred to another, but that all stand on an 
equal footing; no account being taken of 
the religion or of the people, evenif they 
profess the Catholic faith. Justice 
therefore forbids, and reason forbids, the 
State to be godless, or to adopt a line of 
action which would end in godlessness, 
namely, to treat the various religions, as 
they call them, alike, and to bestow upon 
them premiscuously equal rights and privi- 
leges. Since, then, the profession of one re- 
ligion is necessary in the State, that one 
must be professed which alone is true, and 
which can be recognized without difficulty, 
especially in Catholic States, because the 
marks of truth are, asit were, engraven 
uponit. This religion, therefore, the rulers 
of the State must preserve and protect, if 
they would provide, as they should do, with 
prudence and usefulness for the good of the 
community.”’ 
This is as absolute a contradiction as 
can be conceived of the fundamental 
principles of American religious liberty 
as formulated in the Constitutions of the 
separate states, and thus expressed in our 
national Constitution: 

“No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public 
trust in the United States.” 

‘*Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press.” 

It is anexceedingly bad and a pernicious 
blunder on the part of the Pope to forget 
America, the country where the Catholic 
Church is freeest when writing on Human 
Liberty. Itisa pity that he could not 
have read and pondered to more purpose 
the copy of the Constitution presented to 
him by President Cleveland on the occa- 
sion of his Jubilee andso warmly extolled 
by Cardinal Gibbons. 

His Holiness then proceeds to talk of 
‘Liberty of Speech and of the Press.” 
‘* There can be no such right as this,” he 
strangely says, “if itis not used in mod- 
eration.” He thus explains his view : 

‘“*Men have aright freely and prudently 
to propagate throughout the State whatso 


ever things are true and honorable, so that 
as many as possible may possess them; but 
false doctrines, than which no mental 
plague is greater, and vices which corrupt 
the heart, should be diligently repressed by 
public authority, lest they insidiously work 
the ruin of the State. The excesses of an 
unbridled intellect, which really end inthe 
oppression of the ignorant multitude, 

not less rightly restrained by the authé 

of the law than are the injuries inflicte: 
force upon the weak.”’ ’ 
But if what His Holiness calls “ false 
doctrines” are to be “ diligently repressed 
by public authority,” we have the worst 
of mental suppression restored to its ole 
force, and we set the old Italian impri~ 
turs ducking once more at each other 
the fore-pages “of every book before 
allowed to see the light. 

And so with “liberty of teaching”—tha 
is equally condemned, and “ liberty oi 
thought.” Either by plain teaching or by 
implication it is clear that the doctrine of 
his Holiness is that it is the duty of the 
State to accept the truth from the Roman 
Church, which alone has “‘ lawful authori- 
ty” todefine it, and then to teach this 
truth and allow no doctrines to be taught 
contrary thereto. If the Churci does not 
use this her ‘‘ lawful authority ” to direct 
the State it is because we have fallen on 
eviltimes. It is hard to believe that the 
following, with which we close our ex 
tracts, means all it seems to mean: 

“Altho in the extraordinary cond 

tion of these times, the Church usual 
acquie-ces in certain modern liberties, 
because she prefers them in themse 
but because she judges it expedient to 
mit them, in better times she would 
her own liberty; and, by persuasion, ex! 
tation, and entreaty, she would endea , 
as she ought, to fulfill the duty assigne » 
her by God of providing for the eternal: - 
vation of mankind.” 
We do not know what this m .- 
strous announcement means if it dovs 
not mean the persuading the State 
to suppress Anti-Catholic liberal teach- 
ing. Certainly the Church, as this En- 
cyclical proves, has in Italy itself, and 
everywhere else, liberty enough to pir- 
suade, exhort and entreat. But she does 
not have the liberty —happily in this cor n- 
try—to suppress liberty. 

This Encyclical is the worst weapon 
the Pope could have put into the hands 
of his opponents in this country. It will 
be read with profound astonishment and 
dismay by his prelates here, and they will 
find the task of defending it a very un- 
pleasant one. 


TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A CONNECTICUT correspondent ask:' us 
the following questions: 

1. “Is not the internal revenue plank’c the 
Republican platform favorable to ala ger 
consumption of iiquors on account of the 
tax remission lowering the price ? 

2. ‘* Does not the Prohibition platforr. si- 
multaneously remove the whisky tax with 
the whisky itself ?’’ 


1. We have never doubted that the tax on 
whisky operates as a restriction. For 
that reason we have favored its retention. 
Many excellent temperance people, in- 
cluding the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the Third Party,and ota 
few Republicans, differ with us on this 
point, and have demanded, unwisely, as 
we think, the immediate abolition of the 
tax in the interests of temperance. We 
would retain it in the interests of temper- 
ance until we, too, become satisfied that 
it is really in the interests of di ‘‘llers 





and brewers, or until an econom al or 
financial exigency arises and ma ‘8 it 
necessary to remove it. 

Will such an exigency arise? * man 
can tell; but probably not sc The 
Government is collecting too mu. ° reve- 
nue. A large surplus is accumula nog in 


the Treasury, and everybody agrees that 
it must be reduced. How shall it be re- 
dueed? The Democratic Party has 
brought forward the Mills Bill as its an- 
swer. The Republican Party says: Abol- 
ish the taxes on tobacco and spirits used 
inthe arts and revise the tariff. This is 
the Republican scheme as announced in 
the Chicago platform. The Republicat 
Party believes that. this will accomplish 
the result desired and prevent a gorged 





Treasury. But in case it sheuld not it 
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has told the country how it would meet 
the contingency. If there should still 
remain a surplus it would sweep away 
the whole internal system rather than 
surrender any part of the system of Pro- 
tection. The Republican Party does not 
propose this because it wants more whisky 
or free whisky; but because it wants 
Protection as indispensable to the welfare 
of the country, and because after the 
tariff has been revised as much as it 
.,would be safe to revise it, and the taxes 
ave been removed from tobacco and 
Spirits used in the arts, no other method 
of reducing the surplus is left. There is 
no other way, except to take the road 
opened by the Mills Bill. If our corres- 
pondent is enough of a Protectionist to 


9 to approve the Republican policy. 

~ 2. We now come to his second question. 
He asks whether the Prohibition Party 
does not propose te remove the whisky 
tax and the whisky itself simultaneously. 
Not at all. The Third Party platform de- 
mands the “immediate” abolition of the 
tax, not on the ground that it wants to 
put Prohibition in its place, but because 
it is wrong to collect such a tax. The 
demand is based on moral grounds. The 
tax isa tax on vice and it would there- 
fore abolish it immediately, without re- 
gard to the possible restrictive power the 
party may or may not believe it to have. 
The party does undoubtedly seek to 
have Probibition enacted. It is the only 
legal method it believes in, but it 
does not expect to get Prohibition imme- 
diately. It knows perfectly well that it 
is impossible to secure Prohibition imme- 
diately. The whisky tax can be re- 
moved as soon as a bill can go through 
Congress and be signed by the President. 
National Prohibition can only be estab- 
lished by aslow constitutional process. If 
Congress thought it wise the tax on whisky 
and tobacco could be abolished before 
the coming adjournment. That would be 
doing exactly what the Third Party de- 
mands. It would follow, as a matter of 
course, that whisky would be free from 
all internal taxes within two months, and 
would remain free until public opinion 
demanded of Congress the submission of 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
in the territory of the United States, and 
until such amendment could be ratified 
by a vote of three-fourths of all the 
states, and untii Congress could pass 
the necessary legislation for the enforce- 
ment of such amendment. How many 
years this would require no one can calcu- 
late. The most sanguine can hardly ex- 
pect that National Prohibition will be in 
force the present century. In the interim, 
whatever its length, there would be free 
whisky, that is, whisky free from na- 
tional internal taxation. 

Now let our correspondent make choice 
between the three parties. Their posi- 
tions on this subject are as follows: 

DemocraTic.—The platform of 1884 de- 
nounced the incernal revenue system as 
a ‘war measure,” the proceeds of which, 
‘* if retained,” should go to the payment 
of pensions, etc. The Mills Bill, approved 
by the St. Louis Convention, abolishes 
part of the tax on tobacco and modities 
the law against illicit distilling, retaining 
the tax on whisky in the interests of Free 
Trade, 

PROHIBITION.—The Platform of 1888 de- 
mands immediate and unconditional 
abolition of the whole internal revenue 
system because it is a tax on vice. 

REPUBLICAN.—The Platform of 1888 
proposes to abolish the tax on tobacco 
and on spirits used in the arts, and, as an 
alternative, only, to surrender of a part 
of the Protective system, if such a con- 
tingency should arise, to sweep away 
the rest of the internal revenue sys- 
tem—a contingency which the Republi- 
can Party does not believe is likely soon 
to present itself. 

Can any man who believes in the inter- 
nal revenue system as a temperance meas- 
ure leave the Republican Party because it 
proposes, if a certain contingency should 
arise, toabolish the system, and go into a 
party which denounces it and asks its im- 
mediate unconditional abolition? Not if 


Editorial Votes. 


THE Lvening Post is just now greatly dis- 
turbed in regard to the politics and man- 
agement of THE INDEPENDENT. It insists 
that this paper is in favor of ‘‘ free whisky.” 
We are not, never have been, and never ex- 
pect to be, andthe Post knows this to bea 
fact. But then we long ago ceased to be 
surprised at any statement made in that 
journal on matters relating to ‘sound 
morality.” Its standard in that direction 
is of the shaky Grover Cleveland sort, and 
is, therefore, no longer accepted, in refined 
circles, as a safe one to follow. On matters 
(which the Post names below) involving the 
“‘ greatest of virtues’’—‘ chastity,” and 
‘‘other qualities which ennoble human na- 
ture and dignify human life, and make hu- 
man progress possible,” it is not to be 
trusted as a safe guide. Whether we state 
the truth or not we leave our readers to 
judge after perusing the following—which 
might be safely denominated 

A PLATFORM WITHOUT MORALITY —THE “* EVEN- 
ING Post’ Irs CHAMPION, AND A CANDIDATE 
TO MATCH. 

“Chastity is a great virtue; but every man 
knows in his heart that it is not the greatest of 
virtues; that offenses against it have often been 
consistent with the possession of all the quali- 
ties which ennoble human nature and dignify 
human life and make human progress possible.” 
—From the New York Evening Post, July 30th, 
1884, 


THE New York Times, apologizing for 
President Cleveland’s failure to keep his 
pledges on the subject of Civil Service re- 
form, and running his Administration sub- 
stantially according to the spoils theory, 
recently said: 

“Itis to be remembered that the President 

has had next to no sympathy from his own 
party in what he has done and endeavored to do 
for the reform of the Civil Service. In a con- 
vention in which he was accused of being an 
autocrat there was no recognition of the impor- 
tance of the subject, nor any such hearty and 
outspoken advocacy of the reform as good citi- 
zens had aright to expect. The only recogni- 
tion of the reform in the Democratic plat- 
form was a passing and perfunctory allusion 
that was little better than a sneer.” 
We never supposed that Mr. Cleveland, if 
elected, would carry into effect his Civil 
Service reform pledges, made when he was 
a candidate in 1884, against the dominant 
sentiment of his own party. He has not 
done so, and, if re-elected, he will riot do so 
in the future. Practically, whatever he 
may think or say speculatively, he does not 
believe in the fundamental principles of 
Civil Service reform, and does believe in 
giving the offices to Democrats for political 
and party reasons; and his acts prove this 
fact. And yet the Times, while professing 
to adopt the principles of Civil Service re- 
form, is doing its utmost to secure the re- 
election of President Cleveland and the as- 
cendency of the Democratic Party. A party 
that has no ‘‘sympathy” with this reform, 
and ‘‘sneers” at it, is just the party that 
suits the Times. 


WE irvite special attention to the follow- 
ing interesting extract from a speech by 
Senator Edmunds made at the great Re- 
publican mass meeting, at Burlington, 
Vermont, last week: 


“My belief is that Vermont will lead the col- 
umn with a greater majority this fall than she 
ever has before. Instead of 25,000 or 30,000 ma- 
jority, we have the strength and ability to carry 
it to 40,000, and I believe we will doit. There is 
a moral influence behind the Republican Party 
which will make it invincible. I must say be- 
fore you go, however, how happy I am in the 
choice of our standard-bearer. I sat within 
reach of my hand of General Harrison in the Sen- 
ate of the United States six years and know him 
well, and knew him intimately during the six 
years that I was with him in the Senate; and 
there does not breathe a more honest, conscien- 
tious and truthful man. There is not a bad 
spot nor streak in him anywhere, and when he 
goes to the White House, as I honestly believe 
he surely will, you will have an American 
President instead of what you have now, really 
a British President and nothing else. I mean 
whatI say. I mean no disrespect to the Dem- 
ocratic Party or to Mr. Cleveland; but if be 
had been Lord Salisbury himself, he could not 
have acted more to the satisfaction of the 
British people and more in the interest of the 
British manufacturers, and, in fact, in favor of 
British people in every way.” 


The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, of 
Atlanta, Ga., which is ‘‘ not sustained for 
the purpose of favoring or hindering the 
election of any honest man to the presidency 
of the United States,’? is grieved that we 
should criticise Mr. Cleveland for becoming 
a candidate for re-election after what he 
said four years ago concerning the danger 
to be apprehended from the “eligibility of 





he has any sense of consistency. 





that our remarks are “ unfair” and “low- 
bred.”” Mr. Cleveland, it says, was not 
referring to his own renominatien, but 
simply to the general fact of eligibility to a 
second term. We gave his exact language, 
and held that if he believed second terms to 
be dangerous to the welfare of the Govern- 
ment he ought to follow his own convictions 
and the example set him by Mr. Hayes, and 
refuse renomination. There is nothing 
“unfair ’ and ‘“‘low-bred”’ in this, and the 
Advocate would not so characterize it if it 
were not a good deal interested in the suc- 
cess of Mr. Cleveland. Partisanship of this 
sort, veiled with the assumption of inde- 
pendence, is often both rank and abusive. 





Tue Richmond Religious Herald gives 
the following narrative in illustrating the 
Bible promise that all things shall ‘‘ work 
together for good to them that love God”: 


“The Rev. George J. Hobday preached to his 
congregation in Berkeley from the text, ‘ All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God,’ and three days later his church was 
destroyed by fire. The afflicted little flock 
gathered around the pastor and asked: ‘How 
is this, Brother Hobday? is this for our good?’ 
, Yes,’ replied the pastor, ‘of course it is for 
your good.’ They went to work to collect 
money to build another church, and placed it 
($1,000) for safe keeping in the Exchange Bank 
of Norfolk, and a few days later that bank 
broke. The discouraged little flock once more 
visited their pastor and said: ‘How is this 
about the bank going down with our money in 
it? isthat for our good?’ ‘Of course it is for 
your good, brethren,’ said Brother Hobday, 
‘there can be no doubt of that. But don’t stop 
to discuss that. Let’s try again.’ And they did 
try again; and now the prettiest church in 
Berkeley—the prettiest in Virginia, some might 
say—is the house this heroic little band of Bap- 
tists have built. And now every one of them 
sees that the struggle has not only given to 
them a far better church, but that, better still, 
it has put a brighter, sweeter, stronger faith 
into their hearts.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hobday did well to stick to 
the doctrine of his text and sermon, not- 
withstanding the facts for a time puzzled 
his people. God always keeps his word, 
andin the end so makes things work that 
they all work together for good to them 
that love him. He knows just how to do it 
in the best way, and never fails to doit in 
his own way. It is worth something to the 
soul to have such a God to love and serve. 





WE happened lately to give a bit of Bap- 
tist news about Dr. Dowling, of Cleveland, 
0., which was unknown to The Examiner 
and Chronicle, and it could not believe it, 
and wrote to Dr. Dowling to see if it were 
true. Dr. Dowling replies, in substance, 
that it is true that he has’ given an open 
communion invitation to the Lord’s Supper, 
and that after long consideration he has de- 
cided that it is his duty so to do. The im- 
mediate occasion of the change in the form 
of invitation to the Lord’s table is given by 
him as follows: 

“On the preceding communion Sabbath I 
baptized a gentleman and his wife, both of 
whose affiliations had been with the Presby- 
terian denomination. The father and mother 
of this gentleman are as thoreughly devout 
Christians as there are in the city of Cleveland. 
They were present to see their son, for whose 
conversion they had been praying forty years, 
unite with our Church. At my previous invita- 
tion extended to them personally they remained 
at the Lord’s table. One of our members, how- 
ever, unintentionally, as I am convinced, led 
them to understand that they were not wel- 
come, because they themselves had never been 
immersed. They were not angry; they were 
too good and sensible for that; but they were 
pained. When I heard of it I quietly made up 
my mind that no opportunity for a similar mis- 
understanding should occur again if [ could 
help it.” 
We observe that both The Examiner and 
Chronicle and The Watchman content them- 
selves with pruphesying that Dr. Dowling 
will not find many to follow him in his 
loose and undenominational practice. 





It may be worth while to print what The 
Truth Seeker, the organ of the most pro- 
nounced unbelievers in this city, and the 
most coarsely profane journal in the coun- 
try, has tosay of the late Mr. Courtlandt 
Palmer: 


Of late years Mr. Palmer has done most of 
his work for Freethought through the Nine- 
teenth Century Club. Through this Club he 
made heresy fashionable in New York, and in- 
jected ideas into the heads of many who other- 
wise would have wandered idealess through 
life. The Club gradually attracted men of 
brain, both heterodox and orthodox, and be- 
came oneof the institutions of the city. Mr. 
Palmer aimed to provide in the Nineteenth 
Century Club a forum where prominent men 
of the most antagonistic beliefs could be per- 
suaded to meet and exchange views, and on its 
platform such men as Colonel Ingersoll, How- 
ard Crosby, Andrew Carnegie, Frederick R. 





a president for re-election.” It declares 


and others equally prominent have given 
their thoughts to large audiences. . . . 
“Mentally he was with the most radical 
wing of the Freethinkers; socially, he lived 
with the conservatives, to whom, through the 
Nineteenth Century Club, he was a sort of mis- 
sionary, teaching them new ideas and disclos- 
ing to them views of a new mental world. We 
doubt if the Nineteenth Century Club will sur- 
vive the loss of its founder and president, or, 
if it does, it will probably drift toward ortho- 
doxy and intellectual death. 

“For his services and sympathy to D. M. 
Bennett, as well as for many subsequent kind 
acts, The Truth Seeker has reason to mourn Mr. 
Palmer’s death. Organized Free-thought has 
in him lost a great deal.” 


THE Presbyterian Journal is struggling 
hard to make it appear that the last Gen- 
eral Assembly swallowed the entire report 
of the famous Committee on Union with the 
Church South, color-line and all. There is 
one practical question which our pugna- 
cious contemporary would favor us by an- 
swering directly,and without equivocation. 
The General Assembly of 1873 positively 
forbade “the organization of more presby- 
teries than one upon the same ground, 
allowing no distinctions of race or color or 
language to interfere with the unity and 
simplicity of that oversight which the con- 
stitution of the Church requires.” This 
decision, given in a specific case, was but- 
tressed by Chap. X, Sec. 2, of the Form of 
Government, which declares that a presby- 
tery consists of all the ministers and cun- 
gregations ‘‘within a certain distmect” 
Now, did the action of 1888 in any way alter 
or modify this constitutional provision, as 
interpreted by the authoritative decision of 
1873? In other words, could any synod, 
desiring to organize a white and a colored 
presbytery on the same ground, justify it- 
self from the action of 1888 in going counter 
to that decision, which heretofore has been 
recognized as the highest law in the Presby- 
terian Church ? 


WE are quoting from The AmericanCath- 
olic Quarterly Review, not from any Prot- 
estant journal, in its account of the Sisters 
of Mercy in the Argentine Republic. They 
were settled at Buenos Ayres for nearly 
thirty years, and suffered much persecution 
in that Catholic land, and finally concluded 
to leave the country ard go for protection 
and quiet labor to the Protestant country 
of South Australia, where they have been 
for six years. Now we quote: 


“The alternating terrors, surprise, and petty 
annoyances of Mother M. Evangelista’s South 
American experience, made her value the quiet 
of her new home. ‘Verily,’ she would say, 
‘ Australia is a land of peace and liberty.’ 

*** Buenos Ayres,’ she wrote, ‘is not a place for 

our order, and will not be for years to come. 
Often when ill there (for I had very poor health, 
owing, I think, to anxiety of mind), I felt I 
could gladly lay down my life, but for the 
thought of leaving my beloved Sisters so unpro- 
tected in such a country. Now, thank God, I 
can die with a mind easy on that head. Weare 
really in a Christian land. There were more 
pliests there than here and ten times as many 
churches, but the whole state of things was dif- 
ferent. To explain all would be simply im- 
possible. Some things, on which all the others 
hinge, I am not at liberty to mention. . .. We 
are not so well off temporally as we were in 
South America, but our peace and happiness in 
other ways are beyond explanation. I never 
look back to our sojourn in Buenos Ayres, save 
to bless God for his wonderful deliverance of us 
from its dangers.’ ” 
We fail to get a satisfactory explanation 
why itis that, from the Pope to the Sisters of 
Mercy, they allcomplain of their treatment 
in Catholic lands, and are contented only in 
Protestant lands. Will not some Catholic 
paper give us light? 





THE language of the Episcopal canon on 
divorce is not very explicit when it says: 

“If any persons are joined together otherwise 
than as God’s Word doth allow, their marriage 
is not lawful”; 
but this language should be interpreted in 
the light of another section, which says; 

“No minister knowingly, after due inquiry, 
shall solemnize the marriage of any person who 
has a divorced husband or wife still living, if 
such husband or wife has been put away for 
any cause arising after marriage; but this canon 
shall not be held to apply to the innocent party 
in a divorce for the cause of adultery, or to par- 
ties once divorced seeking to be united again.” 
It is clear that no Episcopal minister is al- 
lewed to marry persons who have been di- 
vorced for desertion; but it is not distinctly 
stated that such marriages, when solem- 
nized, are unlawful, as was decided in the 
Widdemer case. Still that is the implica- 
tion. 


Mr. BROWNING’s refusal to contribute 
poems to periodicals has been much com- 
mented on of late. Tio the public mind the 
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strange part of it is, not that he has made 
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it a rule not to write for the magazines, but 
that he has not been bribed away from his 
rule by the biggest offers. We once made 
him an offer ourselves, but received in reply 
only a most courteous letter. This letter is 
of special interest at the present time. In 
quoting it we would say that his reference 
at the end is tothe poems contributed by 
Mrs. Browning to THE INDEPENDENT many 
years ago. We do not need to call atten- 
tion to the tenderness of that reference. 
Here is the letter: 
19 WARWICK CRESCENT, W.., t 
Jan. 21st, *86. 

Dear Sir :—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
(last evening only) of your obliging letter of 
Jan. 8th, and to thank you sincerely for its kind- 
ness and the liberal offer contained in it. The 
poem you have seen (very unnecessarily) no- 
ticed in a London newspaper was never meant 
for seperate publication, but to serve as a sort 
of introduction to the others in a connected se- 
ries, whick: I am still occupied about; nor would 
it be likely, I think, to answer your purpose in 
adetached form. With respect to your other 
proposals, I can only assure you that I appre- 
ciate their frankness and fair dealing, and 
would willingly accept them were I not hard- 
ened in my conviction—of such old standing !— 
that my poems, smaller or greater, make very 
little impression at their first appearance, and 
that the time which is required for people to 
even examine them could not be allowed by a 
magazine, which must inthe main be conducted 
with a view to immediate success. I am quite 
satisfied to find that certain poems I wrote 
many a year ago are getting to be read and suf- 
ficiently cared for; but tho I can afford to wait 
patiently, THE INDEPENDENT ought not to fo!- 
low my rule. I have often enough been solic- 
ited to break it, but am not likely to do so. 

IT am particularly glad of an opportunity of 
saying how well I remember, and am gratified 
to express my feeling, about the treatment 
which those ‘“*Poems” you refer to received 
from THE INDEPENDENT five-and-twenty years 
ago. 

Pray believe me, dear sir, yours very truly, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


WE are glad to publish the following let- 
ter from Mr. Browne, the editor of the Ai- 
bany Law Journal, who adds his criticism 
to the many that have been passed on Mr. 
Stevenson for his statement in regard to 
Dickens. We especially welcome the criti- 
cism of Mr. Browne’s last sentence. We 
have ourselves found Mr. Stevenson’s 
amonthly articles in Scribner’s growing 
more and more tiresome, until we have 
finally come to regard them as little better 
than hack-work But here is what Mr. 
Browne says: 

ALBANY, July 25th, 1888. 
To THE INDEPENDENT: 

Mr. Lang’s letter to Mr. Stevenson in your 
current number emboldens me to free my mind 
of a grievance against Mr. Stevenson in the 
same matter of Gentlemen in Literature. Mr 
Stevenson alleges that Dickens created no 
“gentlemen,” altho he tried hard, until he 
created Sidney Carton and Eugene Wrayburn. 
Mr. Stevenson probably restricts the term to 
the higher classes, for he would not deny that no 
truer gentleman, in the broad sense, was ever 
created than Captain Cuttle or Pegotty or Ham, 
for example. But taking him on his own 
ground, he overlooks Sir Leicester Dedlock— 
pragmatical, stiff, absurd old aristocrat, if you 
will, but genuine gentleman to the backbone. 

I regret to see Mr. Stevenson falling in with 
the pot-boiling, superficial, microscopic, tire- 
some school of modern novelists who are strug- 
gling so hard to get their poor little things read 
by endeavoring to create a disgust for the ac- 
cepted sovereigns of fictitious literature. 

IRVING BROWNE. 


THE latest news from Salt Lake is nowa- 
days quite sure to be the best. So many 
and great have been the reverses, beset 
behind and before by overwhelming foes, 
no resort for comfortis left the Saints save 
in prophecy. And even the exhortation to 
hold fast, pay tithing, keep up courage, 
since it is not going to be much of a storm, 
etc., is fast becoming monotonous. The 
last month can chronicle at least two 
items of good news. Last year out of 
twenty-one school districts in Salt Lake the 
Gentiles were able to control two; at the 
recent elections for trustees three more 
passed out of Mormon hands, and by a full 
vote the number redeemed could easily 
have been increased to seven. This means 
that at least one-third of the city is lost to 
the Church. Then, for some months, our 
readers have taken note that Receiver 
Dyer, appointed under act of Congress to 
administer the effects of the late Latter-day 
corporation, has been unearthing divers 
and sundry bits of real estate and personal 
property, and laying legal hands upon the 
same. And the theocratic magnates have 
finally yielded up tife sums named in the 
following fine catalog, which let the 
the reader mark and inwardly digest: 


Aggregate of Certain Sums ..... .....$157,666 15 
Church Farm............... . 150,000 00 
a os oss knee geubeasiaeea keles 100,000 00 
Enc ccancccdveceecncesevevests 60,000 00 





SNE, /nickontas: ceo beqseseesioncts 75,000 00 
SRR ARE ie isa Poort I 75,000 00 
Salt Lake Tithing Yard.:........ ..... 50,000 00 
SE IE wc ccdecascabees coeséses teas 50,000 00 
RN NE cao cecd cconcetaetapmonde 27,000 00 
5s wievetaveusckaeerens 22,000 00 
RS PPT OEE PTT ICT 20,000 00 
Dividends on Gas Stock................ 4,000 00 
I rnccaracectchycnsnehaned « eemeneue 

REESE Cera ... . $790,666 15 


It will be noticed that no estimate is put 
upon the Temple Square, covering ten acres, 
in the heart of the city, and holding the 
Tabernacle, the City Assembly Hall and 
the great granite Temple, with foundations 
sixteen feet thick and walls ninety feet 
high, and tho unfinished, costing $2,500,000 
to date. And in addition there are three 
other like structures in the territory, and 
scores of tithing-yards, etc., etc., etc. 
Hence, after all, there is good hope that the 
school fund of the territory will receive 
substantial enlargement, and the Church 
in like proportion be shorn of its financial 
strength. 





THE Mormons of Utah have never de- 
pended upon the merely natural growth by 
birth of their own people as their chief 
means of inerease. They have supple- 
mented such growth by a system of propa- 
gandism, which consists in sending out 
missionaries to other parts of the United 
States, and especially to foreign countries, 
not for the purpose of establishing Mormon- 
ism there, but rather to make individual 
converts, and then induce them to become 
immigrants to the Territory of Utah. Itis 
hence-true that the majority of Mormons in 
that territory are foreign-born persons, and 
that in this way the system has been greatly 
strengthened far beyond what would have 
been secured by natural growth. The Mor- 
mon leaders have, in this respect, shown 
not a little sagacity in respect to the pur- 
pose had in view. Indeed, their whole his- 
tory in Utah proves them to have heena 
cunning and far-seeing set of men. Any 
one who takes them to be fools is much 
mistaken in his judgment. They know 
what they are about, and have sought the 
end aimed at with a shrewdness se!dom ex- 
ceeded. And while we cannot look upon 
them otherwise than as impostors, we do 
not deny their right of religious propagand- 
ism in their own way, so long as they keep 
themselves within the limits of the laws of 
the land, and so long as religion as prac- 
tieed among them and by them does not vio- 
late these laws. It is not with Mormonism 
simply as a religious system, but with Mor- 
monism asa polygamous system, that the 
American people are contending. Detach 
the polygamous element therefrom, and 
there is nota law in the land, whether en- 
acted by Congress or by state legislatures, 
that will in any way operate upon their 
religion, except to protect Mormons in their 
just rights. Tne issue, so far as law is con- 
cerned, is distinctly and only with polyga- 
my asa practice. Let this fact never be for- 
gotten. If the Mormons insist upon mak- 
ing immorality and crime a part of their re- 
ligion, then they must take the conse- 
quences. 





THE law of this state in regard to mar- 
riage, as expounded by the Court of Ap- 
peals, is to the following effect: 

“ By the law of this state, a man and a woman 
who are competent to marry each other, with- 
out going before a minister or magistrate, with 
no previous public notice given, with no form 
or ceremony, civil or religious, and with no 
record or written evidence of the act kept, and 
merely by words of present eontract between 
them, may take upon themselves the relations 
of husband and wife, and be bound to them- 
selves, to the state, and to society as such; and 
if, afterthat, the marriage is denied, proof of 
actual cohabitation as husband and wife, ac- 
knowledgment and recognition of each other 
to friends and acquaintance and the public, as 
such, and the general reputation thereof, will 
enable the court to presume that there was in 
the beginning an actual and bona-fide mar- 
riage.” 

This makes the marriage contract simply 
a civil contract, not different from a con- 
tract between two men by which one buys 
and another sells a horse. It, moreover, 
surrounds the contract with less safe- 
guards than that by which one buys and 
another sells an acre of land. The law of 
this state undoubtedly is just what the 
Court of Appeals declares it to be; yet we 
regard it as a very defective and a very ob- 
jectionabie law. The marriage contract, in 
its relations to the parties themselves, and 
also in its relations to society, is far the 
most important individual contract made 
in this world; and while law should not un- 
duly interfere with individual liberty, it 
should, nevertheless, so regulate the exer- 
cise of that liberty as to guard against 
abuses and serve the best interests of the 
family and the state. The marriage law of 
this state greatly needs to be reformed. 





Efforts to this end have been repeatedly 
made, but hitherto they have faited of suc- 
cess. 


THE coroner’s inquest over the death of 
Mr. Mandeville, who died at Tullamore 
Jail, as the result, so it was charged, of the 
neglect and abuse of the prison officials, 
has resulted in a severe censure of the jail 
officials. The jury condemned what they 
called the brutal treatment of political 
prisoners, and, after one of the prison offi- 
cials charged with cruelty had committed 
suicide, the jury discussed the advisability 
of bringing in a verdict of murder against 
another prison doctor. That suicide is 
taken very generally as a confession of guilt 
and is a very serious blow to the friends of 
Mr. Balfour. Taking in connection with 
this the probable decision of Mr. Parnell to 
bring a suit for libel against The Times, as 
it has been urging him to do, we have a 
real progress for the Irish cause that cannot 
be denied. Butitisa strange condition of 
things in which libel and suicide enter into 
the political forces which decide the consti- 
tution of a kingdom. 


THERE seems to be a serious planin dis- 
cussion between the Russian, German and 
Austrian Governments for compelling the 
Bulgarian Prince Ferdinand to quit the 
throne and substituting for him some other 
candidates. The reason seems to be not so 
much the desire of Russia to take posses- 
sion of Bulgaria, much as she wants that 
unwilling booty, as to satisfy her pride 
which has been wounded by the accession 
of Ferdinand against her will. Whether 
the visit of the young Emperorto St. Peters- 
burg will make him more docile to Rus- 
sian influences cannot be divined, but this 
is certain that the Chancellor who said that 
all Bulgaria was not worth the life of one 
Pomeranian soldier, does not care what he 
comes of Bulgaria except as it affects good 
relations with Austria. We do not see how 
Bulgaria can have peace and free self-gov- 
ernment until there has been another great 
European war, and that war will not be 
hastily provoked, as it now appears. The 
European storm center is still Bulgaria, 
altho Russia is likely to provoke hostilities 
in Asia sooner than in Europe. 





...-The five liquor dealers’ associations 
in Brooklyn have been hearing some very 
healthy reading of late. They have had 
read beforé them a poem recited from the 
stage by a scholar of one of the public 
schools at her graduation, beginning: 
***Tam licensed tosell ! Get out of my shop!’ the 

rumseller angrily cried.” 

A saloon-keeper, who had five children in 
the public schools, and one of them gradu- 
ating, sat on the platform, and declares he 
felt like a criminal while the poem was be- 
ing repeated. It was an insult, aud he has 
brought the matter before the liquor asso- 
ciations, and they have made complaint to 
the Board of Education. They do not ob- 
ject, they say, to teaching temperance ; that 
is all right; but to insult rumsellers in this 
way must not be allowed. 


....-Chicago has had a real Egypt of a 
time with flies this summer, the big sand- 
flies, an ineh long, having found something 
attractive in the city electric lights, and 
even choked the lights by filling the globes. 
They compel the closing of windows in the 
hottest weather, and clerks have to sweep 
up bushels of them from the slippery side- 
walk inthe morning. It is lucky they did 
not come in Convention time. A Boston 
girl visiting Chicago declares that she 
could distinctly hear a dozen of them that 
had settled one evening on her hat, buzzing 
in concert the lines of Browning : 

* Bang! whang! whang! goes the drum; and 
tootle-te-tootle the fife ! 
Oh! the joy of the city square! there’s noth- 
ing like it in life!” 


....The Congregationalist says that the 
Union of the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists in Japan under the proposed con- 
stitution will make the United Church 
practically Presbyterian, and The Christian 
Intelligencer agrees with it. This will very 
likely, but not certainly, be the case. The 
local church is left free to be governed either 
Congregationally or by a session. Above 
the local church the government is by pres- 
byteries, synods and General Assembly. 
The natural outcome will be to complete 
Presbyterian government for the local 
churches, but the result will depend on 
which system has the most vitality, as both 
are allowed. 


.... Brinton Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
believes that the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, which declares that ‘‘ Con- 
yress shall make no law for the establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” applies to the Contract 





Labor Act of 1885, so far as bringing a min- 
ister of the Gospel from Europe is con- 
cerned. We do not see how the Church of 
the Holy Trinity can escape its fine ofa 
thousand dollars for bringing over its pas- 
tor, Mr. Warren, under contract, on any 
such plea asthat. That law neither estab- 
lishes religion nor prohibits its free exer- 
cise. 


.... A correspondent writes us: 

“You had a ‘pick’ at The Evening Post the 

other day for garbling the Republican platform 
and you came out ‘ first best.’” 
Here is another chance. The Post in an 
editorial note quotes General Harrison as 
saying: “Icannot find myself in full sym- 
pathy with this demand for cheaper coats,” 
and stopped here not quoting the rest of the 
sentence—‘‘if the coat must cover a cheaper 
man.” This qualifying phrase is necessary 
to the sentence,and it is clean wickedness to 
quote the remark with this left out. 


....-Christ evidently meant to emphasize 
the fact of his death in the attention and 
thought of the world when he appointed 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial thereof, to 
be observed by his followers in all future 
time. The words that he used in making 
and explaining the appointment show that 
he regarded that death as a sacrificial offer- 
ing for sin, with a view to the pardon and 
salvation of sinners. No other construc- 
tion can be justly placed upon his language. 
It is true that ‘‘ Christ died for our sins, 
according tc the Scriptures.”’ 


....The editor of The Texan Christian 
Advocute has come back, and he says that 
it was during his vacation that his paper 
said that ‘‘the Republican and the Negro 
will never rule the South again, ballot or 
no ballot, count or no count.’”’ But he does 
not take back the language. He only says 
he is willing to confess that the South has 
been guilty of one great fraud against the 
ballot which it willnever repeat, and that 
was when the Louisiana Returning Board 
gave the vote of the state to RK. B. Hayes. 
That is the extent of its penitence. 


. ..British Free Traders were jubilant 
when they read the President’s Free Trade 
message, and were to a man in favor of his 
renomination. They are again delighted at 
the passage of the Mills Bill by the House 
of Representatives. The secret of their de- 
light is to be found in the commercial in- 
terests of England, and not in the manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of this 
coyntry. Their reason for liking Free Trade 
is just the reason why the American people 
should dislike it. 


....Jesus, when he emerged from private 
life at the age of thirty years, left his home 
in Nazareth, went to John the Baptist to 
be baptized, then entered upon his public 
life, and thereafter pursued it until he was 
crucified—did so upon his own motion and 
suggestion, and not under the counsel or 
advice of anybody. The whole movement 
came solely from himself It was entirely 
hisown. What he afterward became is 
the result of what he was in himself, and 
not what circumstances made him. 


--.-The present internal-revenue taxes 
continue what remains of the war taxes, 
not one of which was imposed before the 
war, and all of which were imposed to meet 
the exigencies of war. The Republican 
Party, as represented in the Chicago Con- 
vention, rather than reduce tariff duties to 
an extent that would destroy the principle 
of protection, proposes to repeal all those 
internal-revenue taxes. We have no doubt 
of the wisdom and good policy of the propo- 
sition in the contingency named. 


....It is well understood that Governor 
Hill bases his hopes of a renomination and 
re-election on the rum-power in this state. 
It should be equally well understood among 
the friends of temperance in this state 
that every vote detached from the Repub- 
lican Party, and cast for the Prohibition 
Party, will aid in putting Governor Hill and 
the rum-Democracy into power, and to de- 
feat the only party that has ever done any- 
thing for the cause of temperance in this 
state. 


....°‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away,” said 
Christ, when predicting the destruction of 
the city of Jerusalem, and his final coming 
to judge the world in righteousness. This 
language expresses in the strongest possible 
manner the absolute ccrtainty which at- 
taches to his words. He always spoke, not 
as if stating conjectures that might be true 
or might be false, but as absolutely know- 
ing the truth of what he said. 


...President Cleveland, in transmitting 
to Congress tue report of the United States 
Civil Serviee Commission, talked well 
enough. The difficulty with this talk is 
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that his official acts in making appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service do not correspond 
with it; and this even the Evening Post of 
this city concedes. It recently said that 
Civil Service reformers could no longer put 
any faith in the pledges of the Administra- 
tion on this subject. 


....The first and far the most important 
intellectual qualification for the preaeher 
of the Gospel is that he should be a thor- 
ough Biblical scholar. Other things are 
needed, but this is the prime necessity. It 
is the best preparation that the minister 
can possibly have for successful preaching. 
We greatly fear that the ministry generally 
are not impressed as they should be with 
the value of Biblical scholarship. 


....Tho Dr. Dowling, of Cleveland, has 
rejected the Baptist close communion, he 
declares that there are no more bigots in 
the Baptist Church than anywhere else. He 
has met people who are *‘just as bigoted in 
their denunciation of Baptist views as the 
most bigoted Baptist’? he eversaw. Indeed 
he thinks most people can seea bigot if they 
take the trouble to look in a looking-glass. 


.---The Irish Democratic papers have 
been searching for a Burchard for this cam- 
paign, and think they have found one in 
Bishop John H. Vincent, who is noted 
for his fear of the Catholics, and who says 
in a letter from Chautauqua that, ‘* being a 
true prohibitionist and anti-Romanist, I 
am a Republican.”’ But we imagine that 
powder cannot be burnt twice. 


....If San Francisco, containing a popu- 
lation of some three hundred thousand, is 
under the dominion of an oligarchy of from 
“ twelve to fifteen hundred members of the 
criminal element,’ as set forth in a recent 
presentment of the Grand Jury of that city, 
then all we have to say is, that the popula- 
tion of San Francisco must be mainly com- 
posed of poltroons and fools. 


.-.-The Sun, of this city, thinks that 
Civil Service reform is simply a senti- 
mental humbug, not in harmony with sound 
Democracy, and also thinks that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whatever he may say or 
may have said, is practically of the same 
opinion, as shown by his acts; and hence 
that he is a good enough Democrat for the 
Democratic Party. 


-..-The Sun, of this city, says: ‘‘The 
truth is that the Mills bill, primarily, is not 
a revenue reform measure at all. It was 
designed to reform the tariff, the reform 
being in the direction of Free Trade.”’ That 
is to say, the bill is an entering-wedge for 
the purpose of introducing the Free Trade 
heresy into the legislation of the United 
States. 


....-Among tke bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference who were entertained at dinner 
by the Lord Mayor, was the white-haired, 
full-blooded Negro, Bishop Crowther, of the 
Niger diocese. In this country he would 


stand a chance of being putin a “‘ Negro mis- 
sionary jurisdiction,’ for the purpose of 
avoiding social relations at convention. 


....That study of the Bible which is ac- 
companied with a devout and profound 
sense of its supreme authority as the Word 
of God, is the study which makes the Book 
divine, a blessing and a comfort to the soul. 


No other attitude of mind befits the 
Book, and no other will bring to the soul 
this blessing and comfort. 


...-Arthur Edwards says in his paper of 
the last issue ;: 

“The editor of The Northwestern proposes in 
the current political campaign to perfectly 


fair, frank, unpartisan, and, please God, not 
true.” 


Oh, no; that will not please God. 


...-The Democratic rumsellers of this 
state are making an effort to raise two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars as a 
campaign fund, to be used in securing the 
renomination and re-election of Governor 


Hill by the Democrats. Weare not at all 
surprised. They know their man. 


....Mr. E. R. Monfort writes to The Her- 
ald and Presbyter that there is in Rome a 
wide-spread impression that the center of 
the Papal power will be transferred to 
America. Intelligent Italians believe 
that the next President of the United States 
is to be a Catholic? Who is he? 


.... There is some talk among the Demo- 
crats of nominating Mayor Hewitt, of this 
city, as their candidate for governor this 
fall. He isinall respects a vastly better 


man than Governor Hill, and would be a 
strong candidate. 


..--The Grand Jury in Chicago has al- 
ready indicted four of the Anarchists of 
that city, charging them with a conspiracy 
to murder public officials. The officers of 
law ought to make Chicago a very hot 
place for these demons in human shape. 


...-Thus the relics of proud aristocracy 


~~ away. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
as sold his gilded coach of state. 


Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE NINTH CENTENARY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN RUSSIA. 


On Friday of last week (July 15-27), 
Russia solemnly celebrated the ninth 
centenary of the official introduction of 
Christianity into that country. In 988, 
on his return from the Khersonese of 
Tauris, where he had accepted Chris- 
tianity. Prince Vladimir ordered that all 
the residents of his capital city of Kieff, 
should appear on the shore of the Dnieper 
and be baptized by Byzantian clergymen. 
This order was duly obeyed, and thus 
paganism, in the form of polytheism, was 
replaced in Russia by Christianity accord- 
ing tothe teachings of the Greek-Eastern 
Church. Since then that Church has been 
the established Church of Russia. How- 
ever, according to reliable historic data, 
Christianity was introduced in Kieff at 
least a century before the public baptism 
under Vladimir. Thus under Leo VI, 
among the Greek-Eastern dioceses was 
mentioned that of Russia. And indeed, 
Askold and Dir, who ruled in Kieff in 
about 880, were Christians, and so was 
Princess Olga who died in 969. In 911, in 
Kieff, there was built a church dedicated 
to St. Elias. Therefore Russians might 
celebrate to-day as well the millenium of 
Christianity in their country. 

In compliance with the order of the 
Holy Synod of Russia,issued some time ago 
in all the cathedrals, churches and chapels 
of that country, counting about sixtythou- 
sand, last Friday there was perform- 
ed a solemn liturgy and a special thanks- 
giving service in which the Orthodox peo- 
ple, over sixty million strong, thanked 
God for saving their country, through St. 
Prince Vladimir, the Isapostolos, “‘ from 
the darkness of idolatry and for shedding 
on it a light of the true faith.” After these 
services the clergy, counting over a 
hundred thousand, led their parish- 
ioners respectively to rivers, lakes, 
springs,and wells, where the service of 
consecration of water was performed. 
On this occasion there were formed 
grand religious processions perhaps never 
witnessed in any land of Christendom, 
Resplendent holy and (the so called) 
miraculous images, glittering crosses, 
costly banners of golden brocade, and the 
Books in jeweled bindings were carried 
in every town and village of the Empire, 
followed by the clergy, the monks and 
nuns, the religious brotherhoods, the pu- 
pils of every kind, civilian authorities, the 
parishioners and the military regiments 
in full uniform, while all the church 
bells were ringing. It was indeed a great 
and grand religious jubilee. 

In Kieff,‘‘the baptismal font of the coun- 
try,” the services and the procession were 
to be still more solemn than elsewhere, 
There the Orthodox people may go over 
the history of Christianity in their coun- 
try for a thousand years, beginning from 
the Grave of Askold, now the Church of 
St. Nicholas, and ending with the Cathe- 
dral of St. Prince Vladimir, just finished. 

The Christian Russia has well deserved 
before the Christendom. Situated be- 
tween Western Europe on one side 
and Asia on the other, she was destined 
to defend the Christian civilization 
against the pagan and the Mohammedan 
hordes which for long centuries have fu- 
riously pressed westward. During this 
struggle, centuries long, Russia has been 
several times prostrated; but each time 
she rose again, being animated with the 
same faith and patriotism, and again she 
kept on defending her sacred bulwark, 
Those pages of Russian history which re- 
corded the struggle of the Holy Russia 
against the pagan Tartars and the Mo- 
hammedan Turks, are certainly the most 
memorable. Russia, single-handed, won 
the honor of erecting the Cross over 
the Crescent. ; 

But while giving full justice to Holy 
Russia, one cannot ignore her dark 
deeds, too. When in the seventeenth 
century the Raskol, or schism, took place 
in the Orthodox fold of Russia, the Church 
authorities instituted a persecution al- 
most equalling the one pursued under 
the auspices of Roman Catholic Inquisi- 








tion. Tortures, gibbet, imprisonment for 


life, or exile to Siberia or to the Gaucasus 
were freely resorted to against those who 
refused to pray according to the newly 
translated books, or who protested 
against the centralization of the religious 
authority in one person. And even to- 
day over fifteen millions of Raskolniks 
are deprived of many civil rights solely 
because they dare to hold a different 
opinion from that of the established 
Church, on some insignificant rites. 

A strange condition of double-belief has 
been developed under the pressure of a 
law forbidding the Orthodox subjects of 
the Czar to ever change their faith. A 
man, Orthodox for His Majesty’s and the 
Holy Synod’s sake, and Protestant in his 
conscience, such a man could be raised 
only in Russia, under the despotic lay and 
clerical régime. And as the double-belief 
at length leads to no belief, it can be safely 
stated that of all the Governments of our 
time only that of Holy Russia is sys- 
tematically fostering infidelity. Thus 
despotism undermines itself, and when 
the last hour of Czarism shall strike, 
it will be also a funeral bell of the Or- 
thodox Church. Free Russia will be 
Protestant. 

But, for the time being, Protestant sub- 
jects of the Czar are treated as harshly as 
the ones holding liberal political views. 
While teaching the Gospel the Protestant 
pastors always labor under the fear lest 
they should meet somewhere some one 
who, perhaps unknown to himself, has 
been registered in an Orthodox fold. 

The Roman Catholics of Russia fare 
still worse than the Protestants do. 
Every Catholic is also a Pole, and there- 
fore a doubly suspicious person. Under 
Nicholas bayonets have been repeatedly 
resorted to in order to convert the Catho- 
lics to the Orthodox faith. Later on 
milder means were used for the same 
purpose. Catholic children were forced 
to attend the achools placed in charge of 
the Russian Orthodox teaclers. Then the 
Russian language was made an obligatory 
one in all official transactions. And now 
the Czar is negotiating with the Pope 
with view of introducing the Russian 
language into the Catholic churches. 

Many prominent Russians, both lay and 
clerical, expected that on the occasion of 
this greatreligious jubilee a council of 
Orthodox theologians of all countries 
would be held in Kieff, in order to reform 
the laws of the Orthodox Church. It ap- 
pears now that no such council shall be 
held. And to all earnest prayers of mil- 
lions of the Orthodox, the Raskolniks, 
the double believers, the Protestants and 
the Roman Catholics, of whom all yearn 
for freedom of conscience, the Holy 
Synod, by ukase of his Majesty, answered 
that ‘‘ all the true children of the Russian 
Church are called forth to thank God and 
to glorify St. Prince Vladimir.” And as 
to the Church reforms, the Synod has in- 
troduced only this one, that henceforth in 
the religious almanacs the fifteenth 
(twenty-seventh) day of July, dedicated to 
the memory of St. Prince Vladimir, shall 
be marked with across in a semicircle, 
which means that that day is made a hol- 
iday of the middle order. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE inaugural address of the new 
Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph, brought over 
from Russia by the conservative congrega- 
tions, was the occasion of such a demonstra- 
tion of the devout Jews as this city has never 
seen before. The Beth Hamidrash Hagga- 
dol, in which synagogue the address was 
delivered, was crowded to its utmost capaci- 
ty, and thousands of others anxious to se- 
cure admission crowded the street so that a 
force of thirty policemen was required to 
secure order, and several enthusiastic He- 
brews came to grief in trying to defy the 
guardians of the peace. The Hebrew Jour- 
nal says that this “ bears testimony to the 
deep and sincere religious yearning that 
animates our brethren, and the spiritual as 
well as the numerical strength of Orthodox 
Judaism.” The Chief Rabbi spoke for 
nearly an hour. His address was on the 
spiritual meaning of Judaism, and the ne- 
cessity for tolerant feeling. He is said to 
have quoted and expounded “ no less than 
twenty-five quotations from rabbinical and 
biblical authorities,”” one of which, Prov. 





xiv, 34, is of interest to Christians for the 
curious and elevated doctrine he gets out of 


it. Instead of translating it ‘‘ Righteous- 
nessexalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people,” he gives the last clause, and 
with no special rabbinic forcing of the diffi- 
cult Hebrew: ‘‘ But the love which is pecu- 
liarly national (that is, which does not ex- 
tend to the people of other nations) is sin.” 


-..-The promoters of the prosecution 
against the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul 
Cathedral, London, for having a reredos 
with a crucifix and the Virgin Mary repre- 
sented on it in a position said to invite wor- 
ship, have scored a point before the Queen’s 
Bench. The Bishop of London had refused 
to consider their application on the ground 
thatthe Exeter reredos case had settled 
the lawfulness of this reredos; but the 
Court has granted a mandamus requiring 
the Bishop to reopen the matter. In the 
Exeter reredos there was no crucifix and no 
Virgin, and the Court decided that the rep- 
resentations of scenes in our Lord’s life 
were merely historical and not objects of 
worship. -Lord Coleridge said he certain- 
ly could not help saying that is was aston- 
ishing a prelate soeminent as the Bishop of 
London should have seen no distinction be- 
tween a sculptured representation of an 
event in our Lord’s life and a crucifix, 
which wasa well-known object of religious 
devotion all over the world. 


....Professor Marks’s Jewish Congre- 
gation in London is being disturbed by some 
new reforms, but not so much so as was 
the Jewish Community in the days when the 
noisy celebration of Purim in the synagogues 
was stopped, and the police calledin to pre- 
serve order. The present reforms are the 
abolition of passagesin the Prayer Book 
for the revival of sacrificial rites, and the 


translation of the Haphtora into English. 
Sir Philip Magnus and Mr. Frederick Mo- 
catta are among the distinguished Ee 
nents; and a sister of Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
and Major Goldsmid have also resigned. 


....The approaches of the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council to the Anglican Church repre- 
sented in the Lambeth Conference have 
met with no special response. It is evident 
that the Anglican bishops look upon other 
Protestants as Dissenters whom it is hoped 
to draw back into the fold. The Noncon- 
formists are, on the other hand, pressing 
the political attack more fiercely, and take 
great satisfaction in their increasing 
strength in the House of Commons, as 
shown by their large vote for disestablish- 
ment in Scotland. 


....The Bishop of the Universities’ Mis- 
sion to Central Africa writes to The Times 
that the English missionaries in the Usam- 
bura country, nort® of Zanzibar, are much 
disturbed by the extension to their country 


of the influence of the German East African 
Company. The Sultan of Zanzibar now is 
unable to give them the protection he has 
hitherto given, and the stations have been 
several times threatened by invaders, and 
the ladies of the mission compelled to flee 
at night from expected attack. 


.... The Methodists of Hatfield, England, 
wanted a site for a chapel, and asked the 
Marquis of Salisbury to sell them the one 
they wished. He refused but offered them 


another site, between the workhouse and 
the sewage offal, which they dared to re- 
fuse, purchasing, at an added expense of 
33,000, from another owner, two lots from 
which they have to remove two houses. 
The incident excites comment. 


....The Unitarians of England are talk- 
ing of transferring their Manchester New 
College to Oxford. The experiment of the 
removal of Mansfield College, presided over 
by Dr. Fairbairn, to Oxford, has been used 


in favor of the experiment, but Dr. Marti- 
neau quotes Dr. Fairbairn as advisin 

against repeating the experiment until 
time has proved the success of the first one. 





Hiissions 


LIFE IN THE BASLE MISSION 
HOUSE. 


BY PASTOR UHL, 


OF OBENDORF, IN THE “ EVANGE€LISCHES MISSIONS - 
MAGAZINE.” 








THE Basle Mission School was opened in 
1816 with seventeen pupils. Since that time 
it has steadily pursued its useful work, 
giving instruction not only to those who 
were destined to go out in the service of its 
own society, but also to many who have 
labored efficiently in the service of yarious 
missionary societies, and others who have 
become pastors of the churches of German 
colonists who have settled in foreign lands. 

The pupils in the Mission House receive 
free maintenance and instruction, but are 
pledged to submit to the directions of the 
Committee, and on the completion of their 
course to accept such posts as may be as- 
signed to them; but they are always free to 
leave the house and return to their former 
calling. The minimum age at which a pupil 





will Le received is 18 years, the maximum 
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age 24 years. There are usually some 80 or 
90 students in the house. They are divided 
according to the length of time that they 
have been in attendance into three classes; 
those of the third or youngest class room in 
the upper, those of the second class in the 
middle, and those of the first class in the 
lower story of the building. 

The hour for rising all the year round is 5 
A.M. A change was made a few years ago 
to half-past five for the winter months, but 
the majority of the students refused to ac- 
cept it, deeming it a concession to a weak- 
ness which they would not have presumed 
against them. After dressing and arrang- 
ing the rooms, which the pupils attend to 
for themselves, the time till 7 o’clock is given 
to private devotion and completion of the 
preparation for the day’s lessons. The les- 
sons are held, after the regular general 
morning prayers and breakfast, from quar- 
ter-past eight till a quarter-past twelve, 
with a quarter of an hour for recess. The 
hour after dinner is given to free recreation 
in the garden of the establishment, or in 
the fields, except that a squad, selected 
daily in their turn, are sent to the wood- 
shed to cut the wood that is needed for the 
fires. The remainder of the afternoon is 
given to private study. Going out in the 
evening 1s not permitted except during May 
and June, after which comes the vacation. 
But the pupils may etijoy themselvesin the 
garden; or gathering in groups may spend 
the evening in the joyous singing of the fa- 
vorite hymns. The day is closed with gen- 
eral evening prayers, at 9 o’clock, after 
which the watchmen, two pupils chosen in 
weekly turns, take their posts and see that 
the hcuse is shut by half-pastten. No pun 
ishments are inflicted. A first or a light 
lapse is visted with an admonition; a grave 
or too often repeated offense, with dismis- 
sal, 

Instead of hard ayd fast rules of beha- 
vior, the ordinances of the house prescribe 
that its regime is that of godly freedom. 
The fitness of each pupil to abide in it is 
judged by his conduct and demeanor. If 
these do not correspond with the spirit and 
purposes of the school, heis considered un- 
worthy and sent away. 

The feeling of fellowship is strengthened 
and cultivated by occasional ‘* Brotherly 
Conferences” which appear to be not un- 
like our prayer and experience meetings, 
by weekly class-meetings for prayer, by 
weekly conferences of the classes with their 
teachers, at which the intercourse is of the 
most confidential character, and by excur- 
sions in companies in the environs of 
Basle, in which the t@chers participate, 
made every few weeks. At the end of the 
year’s work a commemoration of the de- 
parture of the brethren of the oldest class 
is held in the large hall of the hotel at the 
Schauenburg, each of the departing stu- 
dents has a song sung especially in his 
honor by the choir, to which he responds 
with a speech to those who remain, whose 
fondest wish for him on that day is that he 
may soon be at work in the “ holy war.” 

Eight theological and general teachers 
are employed, besides two medical instruct- 
ors, a teacher of music and a teacher of 
Snglish. Latin is begunin the first year, 
Greek in the secovd, Hebrew in the third 
and English in the fourth. Mathematics, 
Geography and general Biblical history, re- 
ligious doctrine, andOld and New ‘Testa- 
ment analysis are taught in the three 
lower classes. Exegetical exercises upon the 
German text are also required as prepara- 
tory to the exegesis upon the original Bib- 
lical text which is set for the third class, 
Biblical exegesis, dogmatics, ethics, sym- 
bolics, and the introduction to the Old and 
New Testament are taught in the three 
upper and as special branches 
in the two highest cla ses, religious and 
Church history, the history of missions, and 
practical missionary instruction, with pop- 
ular anatomy and physiology, and the most 
important principles of pathology and ther- 
apeutics. Homiletic and catechetical exer- 
cises are regularly required in the three 
upper classes. The homiletic exercises take 
place every Saturday evening in the com- 
mon hall in the presence of the older stu- 
dents. Usually two preachers appear, whose 
efforts are afterward discussed and criti- 
cised by the presiding teacher. An hour a 
week is likewise given to catechetical prac- 
tice. Anintroduction to actual preaching 
and catechising is afforded by the Bible and 
missionary services which are held on Sun- 
days in the country, which also serve to 
keep the people in constant sympathy with 
the Mission House and missionary life. Ex 
aminations are held of all the classes— 
written in December and oral in February 
—every year. The latter occasion is turned 
into a kind of general festival, in which the 
examining committee and guests from the 

city are entertained at the house. 


classes; 





Diblical Research. 


AT a recent meeting of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund Miss Amelia B. Edwards gave 
a brief résumé of the discoveries resulting 
from last season’s work at Bubastis in the 
Delta, extending from Februrary 23d over 
the two spring months following. The twc 
large pits of last year were thrown into one 
at the start, and then the temple-area was 
cleared from east to west, following the axis 
of the sanctuary, till the whole width of 
the building was laid bare. By this exca- 
vation a third hall was brought to light, 
built by Osorkon I of Syenite, and lined 
with slabs finely sculptured. Also by this 
thorough exploitation were revealed the re- 
mains of a colonnade, and, at the western 
end of the structure, some fragments of a 
monolithic shrine in real granite. The 
most important additions, however, to what 
was hitherto known, were the names of cer- 
tain royal rulers or Pharaohs, and many 
relics of the Hyksos sovereigns. Among 
the latter was an architrave sculptured 
with the cartouch or Apepi, together with 
three statues of these Shepherd-invaders, of 
whom so little is known and any vestige is 
of the greatest interest. Unfortunately, 
the best one of these was headless, so that 
the portrait of its author is still lacking; 
but, seated on a throne inscribed with his 
‘family-name, his throne-name, and the so- 
called ** banner’’-name of royalty, no doubt 
is possible as to who he was, Raian, both 
name and accompanying titles being accu- 
rately sketched and the hieroglyphics re- 
maining still as sharp as if chiseled only a 
few years instead of several centuries ago. 
What is more remarkable is the fact that 
this is only the second Hyksos monument 
ever found bearing a legible inscription, the 
other one being a title of Set Sholati, 
found at Tell Mokdam. In addition te these 
was an exceptionally beautiful head of Ra- 
meses the Great, in syenite, wrought when 
he was a young man, wearing the atef- 
crown and the urzus, as indications of sov- 
ereignty and royalty; these are elaborately 
complicated by a row of hooded basilisks 
fringing the lower part of the helmet, and 
by a solar disk lying between the undulated 
ram’s horns of the deity Khnum. Inthe 
words of Miss Edwards: ‘‘ No such sweet 
and attractive portrait of Rameses II, or, 
indeed, of any other Pharaoh, was known.” 
This antiquity has been retained by the au- 
thorities for the Museum at Bilaq. Besides 
this rare work of art was another almost 
equally excellent, ahead of the Goddess 
Hathor, as perfect in its features and as 
fresh in its polisb as upon the day of its 
completion, the soft and rounded cheeks 
not having received a scratch and the tips 
of the little heifer-ears not even being 
broken. It was a contribution on the part 
of Osorkon If to the temple, as one in a se- 





ries of Hathor-headed capitals to the grand 


lotus-bud columns of the Hypostyle Hall. 
This antiquity has been conceded by the 
Balaq authorities to the Fund, and will 
doubtless soon make its appearance in the 
Egyptian saloons of the British Museum, 


..Among the FaiyQm manuscripts Dr. 
Bickell has made the further discovery of 
two liturgical fragments, one of them read- 
ing: 

* He that was born in Bethlehem and reared 
up in Nazareth, who dwelt in Galilee, we have 
seen his sign from Heaven. When the star ap- 
peared the shepherds watching in the field were 
astonished. Falling on their knees, they said, 
Glory be to the Father, Alleluia, glory be to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost, Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia.” 

And the other: 

“Typi 5. St.John the Baptist is chosen, who 
has preached in all the world repentance for the 
remission of our sins.” 


These fragments of antiphons are earlier by 
two centuries than any others previously 
known. Upon paleographical characters 
of the writing, style of contractions, etc., 
Drs. Wessely and Krall refer the documents 
to the third century. While Dr. Bickell 
argues from the doctrinal character of the 
first fragment that this at least must have 
come from a pre-Arian and a pre-Athana- 
sian period. For after the time of Arius, 
the Catholic party would rever consent to 
insert the Alleluia between the name of the 
Father and that of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; while, on the other hand, the Arian 
party would never have consented to the 
equal glory and honor here ascribed to all 
the persons of the God-head—to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost, as well as to the Father. 
Furthermore, the learned Doctor regards 
the first of these fragments as a portion of 
the ritual used on the Epiphany, which 
since the earliest times has been iu the East 
the feast dedicated to the celebration of our 
Lord’s nativity, and he selects the xxxiiid 








Psalm as the part of the service after which 
these words were sung as an antiphon. The 
second of these fragments he regards as 
having been sung in praise of John the Bap- 
tist on the eve of the Epiphany, still com- 
memorated by the Coptic Church on that 
eve. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 12th. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT.—LEv. 
XVI, 1-16. 





NotrEs.—‘‘ After the death of the two sons 
of Aaron.’’—Chapter x records their death. 
“Come not at all times into the holy 
place.’’—Naturally the priests as they en- 
tered the Holy Place might be attracted to 
the Holy of Holies within the Veil. Here 
is a direct command not to yield to the 
temptation of a too curious piety. He 
should only be allowed there once a year. 
‘* The holy linen coat.’’—This was put 
on after the morning sacrifice as an emblem 
of simplicity and purity; a dress used by 
common priests. Thus it is also a fitsymbol 
of humility. “* Present the bullock of 
the sin offering.’’—Which Aaron bad to 
pay forhimself. In this sacrifice he was no 
better than the worst sinner of the whole 
congregation. ‘* At the door of the tent 
of meeting.—On the north side of the al- 
tar. * Cast lots upon the twe goats.” — 
In the golden urns which were of the same 
size. On one was the inscription, “ For 
Azazel” on the other, ‘‘For Jehovah.” 
* Scapegoat.”—The Uebrew word Azazel 
means probably separation. As the sin- 
laden goat was utterly cut off from the 
world and banished in the drear desert to 
die, so the sins of the people were supposed 
to be removed ‘‘as far as the east is from 
the west.’”’ 

Instruction.—During the greater part of 
the history of the Christian religion the 
people have been burdened with a sort of 
eeclesiastical aristocracy. A few, at times 
very few, were admitted into the Holy of 
Holies, while the common herd—the eager 
intelligence and faith of the people—were 
religiously excluded. Even Aaron could 
enter that most Holy Place but once in a 
period. If there is any advance in religious 
thought it goes along the line of religious 
democracy. All are alike peers, we think, 
in the sight of God, provided the faith are 
firm, the life is pure. The truth is not for 
the clergy alone, but forthe people. Prayer 
is the soul’s comfort for every one, and the 
Holy of Holies has its veil spread apart that 
any one that has eyes to see may behold 
glories that Aaron never dreamed of. 

As a nation becomes wiser it is willing to 
drop the splendor of pageantry, and is con- 
tent with the heart of things. It rejects 
complexity, and rejoices in truth in its 
purest simplicity. Thus the doctrine of the 
Atonement has undergone a wonderful evo- 
lution. A complex ritual has given place to 
‘In His name;”’ a bloody sacrifice to the 
beauty of a life of faith in the one Sacri- 
fice. Christ atones and we say with a pur- 
pose *‘ Thy will be done.” 

The sacrifices recorded in this lesson were 
not only for the sins of the people collect- 
ively, but for each one’s individually. Per- 
sonal responsibility is not satisfied with a 
general transference of sin. He who sins 
must seek personal forgiveness. Thus the 
value of a personal Saviour in Christ is 
seen. Sin is personal, forgiveness is per- 
sonal, holiness is personal, salvation is per- 
sonal. 

The Day of Atonement among these wan- 
dering exiles was also a glad day of recon- 
ciliation. Fathers and sons forgot any 
grievous difference and were as one. Petty 
feuds were banished. Peace smiled over 
the whole congregation. This is a beauti- 
ful trait among a warring race. We 
have our Thanksgiving Day, our Decora- 
tion Day, and many other days that are 
hallowed in religious and political history. 
Why not also add a day of reconciliation ? 
And if a national day is not practicable, let 
each create his own day of reconciliation, 
and forgive heartily any who have offended 
him. 

The reasonableness of the atonement 
never becomes clear co us until we expe- 
rience that in our own lives which compels 
us to look without for help and relief that 
is absolute and which we cannot create. 

The coming too near a sin can also create 
the consciousness of external relief. 

Some sins are thought more of than others 
—are feared more. But anything that is 
not in itself holiness is apart from God and 
issin, It needs atonement also along with 
the grosser sins that we can’t help but 
notiee. 

The self-righteous people do not intel- 





























lectually understand the need of a Saviour, 
The atonement to them is a foolish mys- 
tery 

So let us live and be supremely conse- 
crated to God that Christ’s atoning life 
and death may be our most precious hope 
and faith. 

The sacrifice of goats seems achildish way 
of appeasing the Deity; but when we learn 
whom the sacrifice typifies, then we appre- 
ciate its full meaning. 





Ministerial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL., 


ADAMS, Myron W., Hopkinton, N. H., re- 
signs. 

BARROWS, WALTER, M.,secretary of A. H. 
M. S.. accepts call to Second ch., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

BREED, Davin, W. Stafford, call - 
lington, Conn. re ee 

CUTHBERTSON, WIi..1AM J., 
gen, N. Y., resigns. 

DIMON, Jacos R., Wymore, Neb. 

Black Hills. en tees dee: 

EVANS, SAMUEL E.. Duxbury, Mass.. c 
to Alstead and Langdon, N. H. ree 

EWELL, Epwin, Carmel 
Mich., resigns, 

FOSS, GEorRGE A., New Bost ; 
Stratham, N. H. a a oe 

GOODWIN, Frank J., Brooklyn, N. 
called to Glen Ridze, N. J.) om a 

HUNTINGTON, J. C., ord. Peli Rapi 
Minn., July i2th. elles sect 

JAMES, D. MELANCTHON, 
School, called to Second 
ven, Conn. 

LEWIS, EVERETT E., Haddam, t 
to Riverton, Conn. or 

MENDELL, ELLIs, Norwood, called to 
Boylston ch., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

NOBIS, LEwis B., Chicago Seminary, ord. 
New Ulm, Vinpn., July 17th. ss 

MERRILL, CHARLEs W., Pilgrim ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., resigns, to engage in 
evapgelistic work. 

SHATTUCK, CALvINS., Memphis, Mich., 
accepts call to Hammond, La. 

SIMMS, THOMAS, inst. Greenville ch., Nor- 
wich, Conn., July 17th. 

STEVENS, FRANK, Lake Linden (Metho- 
dist), accepts call to Wolverine, Mich. 

TAYLOR, CHARLEs I., Cerescoand E. New- 
ton, Mich., resigns. 

THOMSON, R. H., ord. Second ch., Balti- 
more, ; 

WOOD, SuMNER G., Fall River, called to 
Easthampton, Mass. 








Copenha- 


and Kalamo, 


Yale Divinity 
ch., Fair Ha- 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ARMSTRONG, R. T., D.D., Green City, 
Mo., goes to Miles City, Mont. 

BLAUVELT, W. W., died, Lamington, 

J., aged 88. 

BOYLE, WILLIAM, Long Island, accepts 
call to Hoxie, Kan. 

CROZIER, Joun, Tama City, Ia., goes to 
Tolono, Ill 

DEXTER, WILLIAM H., accepts call to 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

FREDERICK, Augustus, Fort Byron, 
called to Painted Post, N. Y. 

GRAY, Wm. A., Rahway, N. J., accepts 
call to Corry, Penn. 

GOULD, C. C., Cottageville, Ky., goes to 
Morristown, O 

JOHNSTON, FRED, St. Paul, Neb., goes to 
Elsinore, Cal. 

— K. P., died July 8th, Floyd, C. H., 

ya. 


LOGAN, S. C., DD.. Scranton, 
called to Springfield, Ill. 

McCLELLAND, Pror. Henry T., D.D., 
Allegheny Sem. called to Point Breeze 
ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

McCLELLAND, T. J., Richmond, goes to 
Knightstown, Ind. 

no, W.. L., ord. July 17th, Mineville, 


Penp., 


MOREY, Lewis H., inst. July llth, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

MYERS, S. P., Marseilles, O., goes to 
Kingman, Kan. 

NELLIS, J. V. C., D.D., Nunda, goes to 
Union, N. Y. ‘ 

PARSONS, E. B., D.D.. Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., accepts call to Williams College. 

RIDDLE, D. H., D.D., died, Falls Church, 
Va., July 16th, aged 82. 

— J. M., inst. July 12th, Virden, 


ROE, E. P., died, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
July 19th, aged 50. 

SCOTT, W. R., Burrton, Kan., goes to Ster- 
ling, Kan. 

VAN PELT, R H., Trumansburg, N. Y., 
accepts call to Lawrence, Kan. 

WATT, RoBERT, Oxford, Neb., goes to Or- 
leans, Neb. 

WELLS, W. W., Buchanan, Mich., goes to 
Montesano, Chehalis Co., Wash. Ter. 
WRIGHT, J. P., accepts call to Norton 

Falls, Kan. 


EPISCOPAL. 


HARDING, Joun R., becomes rector at 
Macon City, Mo. 

HARRIS, Jonun A., becomes rector at Meri- 
dan, Miss. 

SHORT, CHARLES L., Melros: is temporary 
assistant at Dedham, Mass. 

TAYLOR, JESSE C.. becomes rector at 
Post Townsend, Wash. Ter. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.| 


RECENT POETRY.* 


‘* GERALDINE ” is an anonymous poem 
in anapestic verse already familiar to the 
public through previous editions, It now 
appears once more in sumptuous garband 
superbly illustrated. It is practically a 
society novel in verse, containing a dis- 
tinct moral purpose. This end is origi- 
nal, for it shows a young man of high 
aims alternately tempted and resisting 
temptation, and finally triumphing in his 
allegiance to duty. The novelty of the 
motif consists in the fact that the tempta- 
tion is not the stock one of modern 
novels, the ‘allurements of illicit love, but 
the charm of a fascinating widow who, 
however, fails to win the hero from the 
lady who is already betrothed to him; the 
moral intent evidently being to enforce 
the obligations of betrothal as equal to 
those of marriage—a more or less ques- 
tionable proposition. 

Ethics aside, however, the authur ex- 
hibits genuine talent in this poem, nor 
was it essential that he should explain 
the reason for adopting a measure like 
that of Owen Meredith’s ‘‘ Lucile.” There 
is no copyright in poetic measures. That 
Scott used the bastard anapestic or the 
iambic foot in bis narrative poems, is no 
reason for taunting Byron for having 
used the same measures in ‘‘ The Bride of 
Abydos,” or ‘* Mazeppa.” It is in the de- 
scription of passion or in observations on 
life and destiny that Geraldine excels. 

Mr. Washburn’s Songs of the Seasons, 
already in its second edition, is a collec- 
tion of vers de société, madrigals, and 
other alry nothings, written, printed and 
bound in Vermont in a style altogether 
metropolitan. Boston must look to its 
laurels when the outlying states set up 
literary centers of their own. If Mr. 
Washburn’s Muse does not aim to strike 
the lofty lyre, but is content with hum- 
bler strains, it is yet no disparagement, 
for he bas very creditably performed 
what he has undertaken, The style is 
sparkling and the measure flowing; the 
thought, if superficial, is still well 
rounded and neatly expressed. Among 
the best of these poems are, ** The Poet 
and the Singer,” ‘‘ Sweet Caporal,” 
‘‘Down by the Brook,” ‘ My Little 
Saint,’ and ‘* My Valentine.” 

The little volume of forty-two pages 
by Miss Reese makes one regret that it 
contains ne more; we are justified in hop- 
ing that she may give the world another 
volume as worthy as this. There is 
among them not one but is capable of giv- 
ing pleasure to the lover of poetry. Miss 
Reese has the singer’s gift; and the 
quaintness, vivid fancy, facile versifica- 
tion and undertone of pathos running 
through these pieces suggest the poems of 
Jean Ingelow, without prejudice to her 
entire originality. Her appreciation of 
Nature and the analogies it presents to 
human life is keen and finds exquisite 
expression in such sonnets as ‘* A Novem- 
ber Afternoon” and ‘‘The Old Path.” 
‘“*To Her Sweet Eyes” is a touching son- 
net; so also are ‘‘ Keats” and ‘The 
Dead Ship,” and this poem ; 

* A rhyme of good Death's inn! 

My love came to that door ; 


And she had need of many things, 
The way had been so sore. 








* GERALDINE, A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAW- 
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a My love she lifted up her head, 
* And is there room?’ said she; 
‘There was no room in Bethlehem’s inn 
For Christ who died for me,’ 


* But said the keeper of the inn: 
* His name is on the door.’ 
My love then straightway entered there. 
She hath come back no more.” 

There is a good ring to Mrs. Raymond- 
Ritter’s poems. She may be said to revel 
in the use of poetic language and the 
weaving of stirring and musical rhymes. 
Indeed, her success in this respect some- 
times runs in advance of the thought. 
A remarkable example of this is found in 
the third strophe of the poem entitled 
‘*May’s Wedding.” In‘ An April Song” 
this faculty of rhythm is carried to an ex- 
cess which cloys while indicating the mar- 
velous facility of the poet. ‘‘ Love Be- 
yond All” is a dithyrambic poem termi- 
nating in almost Byronic passion. The 
transcriptions or paraphrases from for- 
eign poetry clearly indicate the taste of 
the author by the selection made and her 
unusual power of expression. The ‘‘ Arab 
Elegy” is beautifully composed and the 
paraphrase from Jeldl-ed-Din Rimi 
entitled ‘‘ Allah” isa good example of in- 
tense expression aided by the easy move- 
ment of the rhythm. These poems excel 
in emotion rather than thought. 

Mr. Kenyon’s modest little volume af- 
fords another illustration of the fact that 
while an absurd effort is now made in 
certain quarters to suppress the poetic 
faculty, never was there so much and so 
good poetry written in America as now. 
It is not great poetry, perhaps, but the 
quality is refined and genuine and is cer- 
tainly up to the same degree of excellence 
of our best contemporay fiction, leading up 
we hope to a great school. This seems 
to prove that a desire for poetic expres- 
sion is not soeasily effaced and represents 
a permanent impulse of the mind. 

The volume before us offers abundant 
evidence of cultured thought and a mas- 
tery of poetic laws, tho the intellectual 
graspis moderate. The styleisthat of a 
cultivated writer who finds inspiration in 
classic lore and legend as wel, and some- 
times rises to the level of passion. ‘‘ The 
Tyrian’s Memory” and ‘‘ Romeo to Ju. 
liet ’ are forcible pieces of verse; there are 
musical passages also in the poem entitled 
‘*Pau.” Few errors appear in Mr. Ken- 
yon’s use of language, but he exceeds the 
bounds of poetic license in speaking of 
‘* wattled flocks.” Itis a conceit similar 
to Campbell’s ‘‘ Church-going Bell.” The 
following sonnet, ‘‘A City Cry,” is a 
favorable example of Mr. Kenyon’s style 
** Here hoarsely moan the floods of human wo, 

And evermore along the busy streets 

The iron hoof of traffic loudly beats, 

And lean-faced avarice shuffles to and fro; 

Here grudgingly the feet of mercy go 

Where gaunt and grimy squalor sits and 

eats 

Her bitter bread, and here, through foul re- 

treats, 

Death’s noisome currents darkly ebb and 

flow. 

O God, of those sweet airs which blow be 

tween 

The emerald hills, let me e’er breathe ; 

Far from the roaring city, in thy green keep 

me, 

And quiet solitudes, where I may see 

The birds, the flowers, the grass, and sweetly 

lean 

My heart upon the peace and love of Thee.” 

Mrs. Holley, better known to the pub- 
lic as a clever prose writer, under the 
soubriquet ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,” as- 
sumes a different rdle in the poems be- 
fore us. While they by no means ex- 
hibit the originality vf her humorous 
prose, yet they merit a kindly reception. 
The style is agreeable, and the sentiment 
tender and expressive of a keen sympathy 
with the varied struggles of life. Here 
and there we see evidences of fancy, as 
in the poem called ‘‘The Song of the Si- 
ren,” or of passion, asin *‘ The Criminal’s 
Betrothed” and ‘‘ The Coquette.” Among 
the best is the short, effective piece 
justly named ‘“* A Woman’s Heart.” The 
most beautiful poem in this volume, how- 
ever, is the one entitled ‘‘ The Unseen 
City,” which want of space forbids quot- 
ing here. It would be unjust to select 
only one or two stanzas. 

The collection of poems entitled Jm- 
mortelles, by Mrs. C. M. A. Davis, and ac- 

companied by a portrait showing a re- 
fined and thoughtful character, was pub- 





lisked after her death, as we are told in 
a prefatory note; the fact is also stated 
that these poems were not written for 
publication and never received the revis- 
ion requisite to publication. This fact 
accounts in part for some of the struc- 
tural defects and prosaic lines of these 
poems and naturally modifies criticism, 
while it suggests that it would have 
been perbaps more just to issue her 
poems only for private circulation. It 
may be admitted that Mrs. Davis shows 
in these verses delicate poetic sentiment, 
and a mind attuned to elevated thought. 

Mr. Gerry’s Meadow Melodies doubtless 
gave bim pleasure in their composition. 
The subjects show the satisfaction he 
derived from various incidents in his 
domestic and rural experience, suggest- 
ing a heart warmed by genial sympathies, 
and he versifies with some facility. But 
his poems possess no poetic merit nor 
originality, and the illustrations which 
accompany the volume are so wretched 
that they injure rather than aid what 
they were intended to assist. 

From Heart and Nature isa collection 
to which a personal interest attaches. 
The first part is by Charles Knowles Bol- 
ton,a student at Harvard,and the last 
part by his mother, Mrs. Sarah Knowles 
Bolton, who is favorably known for her 
prose writings. It is pleasant to see both 
associated in the same volume and to 
trace the growth of inherited talent. Mrs. 
Bolton’s poetry represents the occasional 
verses dashed off in the brief intervals of 
an earnest, busy life, rather than the seri- 
ous strains of a professional, born poet. 
But they are inspired by real poetic feel- 
ing expressed in simple but effective lan- 
guage. Sometimes, as in the poem entitled 
‘* Together,” she exhibits some power in 
weaving melodious verse, handling names 
with an ease that suggests Longfelluw’s 
‘*Belfry of Bruges.” ‘*To be Remem- 
hered” and ‘* That Depends” are other 
pleasing examples of her talent, tender 
and graceful verse, which express sen- 
timents that will find response in many 
hearts. Mr. Bolton’s poems are sugges- 
tive rather of promise than of achieve- 
ment. Aside from the intrinsic merit of 
imaginative work, whether poetry or 
painting, it is important in judging it tu 
take into consideration the circumstances 
under which it is composed. Work, 
which, as the result of mature experience 
and abundant opportunity, still fails to 
rise above hopeless mediocrity, may, un- 
der other circumstances, indicate genuine 
promise. Thus in Mr. Bolton’s poems we 


notice fancy and keen sympathy with Na- 


ture, together with considerable rhythmic 
freedom. But the thought is common- 
place, and the fancy never rises to the 
force of imagination or of deep emotion. 
These defects may be, and probably are, 
due to youth, and a broader experience 
may overcome them, while the merits of 
his verse are sufficient to indicate prom- 
ise. His poems, however, convey the 
impression rather of an active, sensitive 
mind which seeks for expression, but is 
still groping for its true vocation. It 
may prove to be poetry, but if such be 
the case it would be well for him to 
practice the advice of Polonius, * put 
money in thy purse,” or the Muses of the 
nineteenth century will leave him to 
starve. Writing poetry is for most a 
luxury, which, instead of yielding an 
income, demands a tax from the poet. 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, now so 
well known as a successful novelist, 
makes a fresh appearance before the pub- 
lic as a poet. He brings to this task the 
pen of a writer already accustomed to 
weigh language and make it the fit 
weapon of his thoughts. There is a flow 
of rhythm, especially in blank verse, a 
virile style, a lucid diction in the volume 
called Underwoods that command at- 
tention and respect. It is for such 
features as well as for pure, elevated 
ethics that these poems chiefly merit at- 
tention. The imaginative quality he 
seems to reserve for his prose tales. ‘*Not 
Yet my Soul” and ‘‘ Et tu in Arcadia vix- 
isti” are composed in stately blank verse 
and are marked by high sentiment. Half 
the volume is devoted to poems in the 
Scotch dialect, several of them of a 
humorous cast, Mr, Stevenson appears 












to be at home in that uncouth dialect 
but notwithstanding the special plea he 
makes for it in the preface, it seems a 
pity that he should select this medium 
when he is such a master of the English 
language, which Shakespeare, Milton and 
Tennyson have shown to be the noblest 
of all tongues as a vehicle of poetic ex- 
ression. We may add that it is an affec- 
tation of novelty to leave the pages un- 
numbered, it increases, too, the difficulty 
of finding a poem, and we hope that the 
example will not become a fashion. 

We have published in our columns a 
number of the poems contained in the 
little collection of Home Ballads and 
Metrical Versions, by Joseph Henry 
Dubbs, D.D. They have been written at 
intervals during his life and are richly 
worth preservation. Some of them show 
a true poetic enthusiasm for the legends, 
tales and patriotic memorabilia of the peo- 
ple. ‘‘The Song of the Cherry Tree” is 
a version from Hebel, which is free and 
sweet enough to rank as an original. The 
religious poems breathe the genuine spir- 
it of faith, and while we might as critics 
hesitate to bestow on these verses the 
highest honors of poetry, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce them both poetical and 
delightful. 

The Seige of Newport, by Thomas C. 
Amory, is a patriotic poem in English he- 
roics, which is inspired by the study of 
the Newport episode. It begins with the 
movement of the Patriot forces upon the 
British and tbeir Hessian allies in the 
beautiful seaport, which has never since 
recovered from their ravages. The poem 
then expands into a kind of revolution- 
ary epic,in which the French Admiral 
d’Estaing, Sullivan, Greene and others are 
the heroes. It then takesa sudden turn 
to the North apparently following the 
steps of Sullivan, then moves with the 
tide of war to Savannah, in the South, 
and after swipging around to the North 
with the advancing columns of Cornwal- 
lis, ends in the peans of victory at York- 
town. “The planof the poem is too much 
scattered for the best impression and 
leaves us unable to give any satisfactory 
account of the poet’s intention. He has 
studied his ground and writes in dignified 
meters and verse, which are not devoid 
of musical rhythm. 


> 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


IN the August Scribner’s appears the 
third of the interesting *‘ Railroad Series,’ 
a paper ‘“‘ American Locomotives and Cars,’ 
by M. N. Forney, different in subject-mat- 
ter, treatment and illustration from the 
two preceding articles, which dealt with the 
construction of the road-bed. Mr. Forney 
describes the evolution of the modern lo- 
comotive from Peter Cooper’s engine (which 
weighed less than a ton) and the typical 
passenger car from the old stage-coach. 
The number is a “‘ fiction”’ one, containing 
contributions from Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Henry James, Sara Orne Jewett, Octave 
Thanet, F. J. Stimson and Maria Blunt, the 
latter a capital sketch. 

In the Magazine of American History, 
the second article is a graphic, readable 
sketch ‘*A bout Philadelphia in 1750,” by the 
editor, with anecdotes brightening every 
page. This is followed with “Personal 
Recollections of General Grant,” by Hon. 
Charles K. Tuckerman, whosereminiscences 
of Lincoln, Seward and other public men 
have appeared from month to month in this 
periodical. ‘The Conquest of the Mayas” 
is the fourth and concluding paper in Mrs. 
Alice D. Le Plongeon’s historical sketches 
of Yucatan. “Incidents of Border Life in 
Ohio” is a well-told story of early hard- 
ships, by E. W. B. Canning; and we have 
another chapter from the ‘ Englishman’s 
Pocket Note Book in 1828,” and a stirring 
account of his picturesque journey beyond 
Vera Cruz. The “Journal of Lieutenant 
Tjerck Beekman, 1779,” is a document of 
special value; the writer of it was with 
Sullivan’s expedition against the Six Na- 
tions. 

In Harper’s for August the initial article 
is a continuation of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
brilliantly picturesque description of 
his “Midsummer Trip to the West In- 
dies.” Mueh of it is devoted to depict- 
ing the terrors and the appalling beauty 
of tropical forests ; but instruction is also 
imparted in the paragraphs relating to the 
natives. The visit to Martinique revives 
memories of the Empress Josephine. Ten 
splendid illustrations add to the effect of 
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the article. We have in the fiction of the 
number the continuation of Mr. Black’s 
**In Far Lochaber”; of *‘ Annie Kilburn,” 
Mr. W. D. Howells’s charming serial; a 
love story called ‘* Pride and Pride,” by 
Mrs. JaneG. Austin ; and the final install- 
ment of H. Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ Maiwa’s Re- 
venge”’—a kind of literature quite unde- 
serving such a vehicle to bring it to notice. 
Mr. Haggard is getting to be a good deal of 
a nuisance. 

The contents of the August number of 
the Eclectic Magazine are marked by 
excellent selected papers on a variety of 
subjects. Professor Seeley, one of the lead- 
ing English historians, leads with an arti- 
cle entitled “ The Eighty-eights,” suggest- 
ive in comments on important epochs in 
English history, a subject specially sug- 
gested by the tercentenary of the Destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. Louis Morris 
is represented by a ballad on the same in- 
teresting theme. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne contributes a paper on ‘Mr. Whis- 
tler’s Art Theories.”’ The discussion of the 
Sunday Question, by the Bishop of Ripon, 
upholds the strictly religious view; and 
Dr. Aubrey’s ‘Social Problems in Amer- 
ica” is a thoughtful and able paper which 
all Americans will find stimulating, even 
where they fail to agree with the writer. 
One of the articles is that by Professor 
Freeman, on the subject ‘‘How to Grow 
Great Men,” and its application to the 
United States hightens its mterest for 
readers. In Christina Bremner’s study en- 
titled ‘‘ Woman in the Labor Market,” the 
reader will find much to furnish food for 
reflection. 

The August pumber of the Atlantic 
Monthly is characterized by a variety and 
range of topics. South Carolina is the 
scene of the opening article, ‘‘The Mistress 
of Sydenham Plantation,’’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, from which the reader is trans- 
ported to the beginnings of Papal Rome, in 
the following article, ‘‘A Bishop of the 
Fifth Century,” an article which appears 
partly due to Harriet Waters Preston, at 
least inasmuch as it is signed ‘‘H. W. P. & 
L. D.” In ‘**An Enchanted Day” Julia C. 
R. Dorr gives a charming peh-picture of a 
delightful excursion in bonny Scotland. 
Mrs. Dorr writes such accounts with rare 
grace. Mr. Horace E. Scudder contributes 
one of his excellent papers, ‘‘ Literature in 
the Public Schools.” 

In the Portfolio, the Magazine of Art, 
and the Art Journal are the usual choice 
pictures and appropriate articles that come, 
month by month, in them. We have also 
received the Century, the Overland Month- 
ly, Woman (which is becoming a better and 
better periodical, with signs of much suc- 
cess), Cassell’s Family Magazine, the Quiv- 
er, the Catholie World, Lippincott’s, and 
various other monthly guests that we have 
not room to comment on in the present 
issue. 

ee ee 

VIEWED as & manual we cannot with- 
hold our admiration from the Abstract of 
Systematic Theology, published in one oc- 
tavo volume of 493 pages, by the Rev. James 
Petigrn Boyce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. For the pur- 
poses of a teacher it is an admirable piece 
of work, compact, well arranged and with 
a good critical statement of the various 
forms of doctrinal opinion under each topic. 
The whole is done in a clear, strong and 
manly way, with no evasion of difficulties, 
no sentimental coloring or softening, but 
everywhere bold, honest thinking, expressed 
in plain, vigorous and excellent English. 
Young men drilled in such a manual, and 
theological students in any grade who bend 
their minds to the task of mastering it will 
have here a robust and fundamental school- 
ing that must invigorate their philosophy, 
even if subsequent thinking is to introduce 
great modifications into the theological sys- 
tem learned from it. Viewed asa theology, 
we must take a widely different view of the 
book. It does not impress us with the no- 
bleness, nor lead us up to the great out- 
looks and inspiring eminences of the divine 
science. On the contrary it restricts us to 
the limitations, the fine-spun distinctions, 
the technical definiteness and doubtful as- 
sumptions of theological dogmatism. The 
author is a Calvinist with few variations 
from the original type. We have the im- 
i ression that following, perhaps, Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, he repudiates Calvin’s limitation of 
salvation to elect infants and asserts that 
those who die in infancy are saved, tho like 
all the rest they are corrupt and liable to 
punishment. But the manual is published 
without an index and we have failed to re- 
cover the passage which made this impres- 
sion on us. The best portions of the vol- 
ume are those in which Calvinism is always 
strongest and the most defective are those 





for which Calvinism fails to provide. For 
example the doctrine of Holy Scripture can 
hardly be said to be treated at all, 
not at least in any sense that would 
satisfy a modern student. Andrew 
Fuller’s view of the Atonement 
has been widely current in the Baptist 
ehurches of this country, especially in the 
North; but Dr. Boyce opposes it as funda- 
mentally unsound. The chapters on Sin, 
Depravity and the Fall are defective in fail- 
ing to give aclear conception or definition 
of what sin is. We can hardly suppose that 
so strong a man as Dr. Boyce could fall into 
the illusion of treating sin as some moral 
entity of direful import; but there are por- 
tions of his work over which some such con- 
ception seems to hover. On the other hand 
there is a great deal of close, strong think- 
ing and keen theological criticism in the 
chapters on the Atonement, Election, Rep- 
robation, and particularly applied to the 
question of the extent of the Atonement. 
We cannot accept the chapter on this last 
topic as an adequate discussion of the long 
process of devout, prayerful and Scriptural 
study the Atonement has received since 
McLeod Campbell made the opening at- 
tempt to complete the speculation of Presi- 
dent Edwards. Dr. Boyce is neither unfair 
nor careless as to these recent speculations. 
He sees what he does see too strongly to see 
some other things in the same view. The 
points he sets up in reply are strong, true, 
and must have their weight; but they are 
too dazzling to Dr. Boyce for him to see 
other things which have been discovered 
lying in the light of the same subject. We 
doubt if the Calvinistic doctrines of Elec- 
tion and Reprobation can be put better 
than they are in this volume. Dr. Boyce 
makes the attempt to get clear of both su- 
pra-lapsarianism and sub-lapsarianism ; but 
he does not, so far as we can see, qualify the 
old Calvinism. He comes nearer than we 
like to have him to the subordination of 
Scripture to the doctrinal consistency, 
and does not give any satisfactory defi- 
nition of the relation of reason to reve- 
lation. We may add that on eccle- 
siastical points and the sacraments this 
volume is wholly silent. The author ad- 
heres strictly to the ground of Catholic the- 
ology, and gives no indication of his denom- 
inational connection. (Baltimore: H. M. 
Wharton & Co.) 


....-From the half-written, lean and pre- 
tentious books of adventure by sea and 
land, which any fledgeling is nowadays con- 
fident he has quills enough in his wing to 
write, it is a pleasure to turn to the well- 
furnished authorship which the late Robert 
Carter brought to the composition of 
A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New 
England some twenty-five years ago. for it 
is nearlyso long since the first edition of 
this ripe, rich and racy volume was first 
sent to press. Robert Carter died in 1879, 
at Cambridge, without having achieved 
a fame which was at all equal to his 
merits. He was a man full of knowledge 
and well-disciplined capacity. His mind 
was, as Napoleon said of himself, like a 
chest of well-arranged drawers, any one of 
which he could open at will. He was un- 
conventional in his habits, and most likely 
to show at his best in such a cruise alang 
shore with kindred spirits, as that described 
in the volume we havenamed above. When 
he had crammed the book with his uncon- 
scious wit, fun and ever-ready learning, he 
was just the man to say, as he did in the 
preface, that he was induced to publish it 
by the consideration that there were some 
observations in it on the fishes of the New 
England coast that might be worth preserv- 
ing! Bless the good man’s memory! Heis 
gone, but some one who knew him, presum- 
ably Rossiter Johnson, has fished up his 
book from oblivion, and published it in a 
new edition by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. It 
is as fresh and recent as if the decks of the 
sloop “Helen,” which carried the party were 
not yet dry from the cruise. It is as readable 
as William Black was wont to make his ad- 
ventures,and yet astruly of the full-flavored 
American type as anything in our literature, 
the delightful play of a strong, capacious, 
well-furnished man, who wrote naturally, 
and without having his eye on his audience. 
We do not believe with M. E. Caro of 
the French Academy either that the pres- 
ent generation need blush for having for- 
gotten ‘“‘ Geurge Sand” or that the genera- 
tion to come will revive the passion for 
reading her. In this opinion we need no 
better support than is found in the admira- 
ble critique of M. Caro, translated by Mell- 
ville B. Anderson and published in‘ The 
Great French Writers” series by A. C. 
McCiurg & Co., Chicago. ‘‘ George Sand” 





ideas have been worked over and over in the 
school of vicious sentimentality to which 
they gave birth. 
brilliant. 


He writes from the standpoint 








of a sound ethical and sound esthetic phil- 
osophy. Miss Agnes Strickland died 
in 1874. Her last works were ‘The Stuart 
Princesses ”’ published in 1872 and “ The Tu- 
dor Princesses” published in 1868. The two 
volumes are published in one of Bohn’s 
Historical Library under a title which 
happily combines the two—Lives of the 
Tudor and Stuart Princesses. This 
edition has been revised by the. present 
editor, is in a very convenient form 
and contains engraved portraits of Lady 
Jane Grey and of Lady Arabella Stuart. 
(Scribner & Welford.) Housekeeping 
made Easy is the title under which a strik- 
ing series of papers on domestic economy 
originally published in Harper’s Bazarhave 
found their permanent expression in an un- 
usually neat little manual handy in size 
and handsomely published. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick, the author, has a name which 
suggests that she has an hereditary right to 
publish on these subjects. The volume is 
not a manual of cookery, but a convenient 
survey of the science of housekeeping 
from a practical. systematic and common- 
sense point of view. (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) 








.... Without disparagement to the num- 
bers which have preceded it in ‘‘ The Story 
of the Nations” series, we may class The 
Story of Turkey, by Stanley Lane-Poole, as 
among the best. The work bears somewhat 
the appearance of a compilation, which, 
under the circumstances, is toits credit. It 
covers the period from 1250 to 1880 and, so 
far as we have been able to examine it, may 
be accepted as an accurate, well-sustained 
sketch of the history, told not in bare chro- 
nologies or an equally barren series of 
events, but in the warmer, more highly 
colored and interesting style of the story- 
teller. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) William 
J. Rolfe has added another volume to his 
English ‘‘ Classics for School Reading” in 
Tales from English History in Prose and 
Verse. They are selected judiciously from 
standard authors, and copiously annotated 
in the supplement. The plan of the compi- 
lation is the same as that of the opening 
volume of the series “‘ Tales of Chivalry,” 
except as to the notes at the end, which are 
fuller and are more particularly designed 
to aid in the study of the language. The 
selections are arranged in chronological 
order, and the manual is complete in itself. 
(Harper & Brothers.)———In Bohns’s Select 
Library (Scribner & Welford, New York,) 
we have Reineke Fox translated in Hexa- 
meters from the German of J. W. Goethe, 
with an Introduction by Alexander Rogers, 
late Bombay Civil Service. A good general 
survey of the history of this famous legend 
and the poetic versions made of it is given 
in the intruduction, tho we should like it 
better if it contained extracts and exam- 
ples enough to give the reader a taste of the 
spirit of the poems which is so wholly trans- 
formed in Goethe’s rendering. Mr. Rogers 
in translating Goethe is committed to his 
metre and his theory of the legend. The 
English hexameters are good and givea fair 
impression of the German poem Which 
differs from the more ancient originals, 
among other points in the definiteness of 
its anti-monastic aim. Tho they lack 
the lightness and quaint music of the Latin 
and are neither as funny nor as satirically 
comic as the original, yet this is probably 
the penalty the translator has to pay for 
having attempted a task as difficult as the 
transmutation of metals.—— Akin to the 
booklets of the ‘‘Old Time Series” is alittle 
book edited anonymously and published by 
Cupples & Hurd, Boston, on Social Life 
and Literature Fifty Years Ago, which 
makes out a comparative portrait of this 
side of our modern life to which it will 
not do to refuse attention, but which we 
cannot recognize as adequate. The com- 
parison is drawn between what was best 
in the social condition of fifty years ago 
and what is worst and most annoying in our 
present condition. In the newspapers, for 
example, if the argument in this book is to 
stand, there has been a great decline in the 
public standard. No doubt there has been 
in some respects. We tolerate indecencies 
which would have shocked the world fifty 
years ago, but when we strike the broad 
comparison of the Press to-day with the 
Press then the fallacy of the argument is 
too obvious for discussion. At the same 
time we believe it may be a healthy disci- 
pline to compel an age to look at itself in 
the light of its glaring faults, and to ac- 
cept censure on the basis of them alone. 





.... We have an interesting indication of 
the progress of the Methodist Church 
among the German Americans in the pub- 
lication by Messrs. Cranston and Stowe, 
Cincinnati, of a manual of evangelical Ar- 
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minian theology in the German language, 
Die Christliche Glaubenslehre vom Stand- 


punkt des Methodismus von A. Hiilster, 
Ph.D. The author of this volume is now 
settled in the ministry of his church at 
Barrington, Ill. He has been an instructor 
in Systematic Theology and is the author 
of a volume on the “ Doctrine of the Soul.’’, 
The present treatise is designed to unite 
the qualities of brevity, thoroughness and 
systematic completeness. It isa model of 
thorough elaboration and neat expression. 
It has the German quality of breadth and 
completeness, combined with the American 
merit of plain,hard sense and solid,evangel- 
ical tone. The author is in full accord with 
the Arminian theology as to the origin of 
sin, the fact of freedom and human respon- 
sibility to the law of God. The work is 
throughout liberal in tone and done ina 
way which seldom fails to command the 
admiration which belongs to a strong view 
of a great subject neatly, briefly and Taith- 
fully expressed. The manual is not 
encumbered with learned references. 
As the author remarks in the pref- 
ace he preferred that it should stand on 
the ground of its own merits as a consist- 
ent, valid and biblical system of Christian 
doctrine. On the critical question of Scrip- 
tural authority and inspiration the author 
takes his position with most of the greatest 
and best interpreters for a rational and not 
overstrained doctrinal statement. He as- 
serts the normal authority of the Old and 
New Testament, tho he does not believe in 
the equipollent value or authority of all 
parts of Holy Scripture. The once exciting, 
but now rarely heard of, Trichotomist or 
Dichotomist controversy receives from his 
pen a very sensible mediating soiution. As 
to Chiliasm and its modern revival in pre- 
millenarianism, he takes the position which 
the modern Church in general holds, that 
the doctrine is impossible and contradic- 
tory. The Christology of the book is full 
and satisfactory. The historical phases 
through which orthodox opinion have 
passed as to the work of Christ are carefully 
traced and the analysis of the convictions 
which have been established in Christian 
faith is particularly well made. On the 
whole the book is good enough in German 
to raise the question whether it might not 
be better still in English. (Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. $2.50.) 


.... We like the broad and liberal basis 
which the Rev. Dr. Robert P. Kerr gives to 
his popular manual The People’s History 
of Presbyterianism in all Ages. He does 
not begin by unchurching other denomina- 
tions but by asserting the validity of Pres- 
byteiianism and adding: 

“This is only saying of our Church what is 
claimed for its own by every denomination, that 
it is nearest to the Church of the Bible. Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, and all others, claim this for themselves; 
nor could they claim less. Every denomination 
thinks it sees itself in the Scriptures; and it 
would have no right to exist if it did not. In 
point of fact, every denomination does see itself 
in the Scriptures, for if it be Christian, it isa 
part of ‘the Holy Catholic Church,’ which has 
existed in all ages, and shall endure forever, 
Each Christian denomination contains enough 
of the essential elements of the Church to make 
it a constituent part of that body of which 
Christ is the head.” 

He adds what we fully believe, that the 
division of the Church into denominations 
is probably not a disadvantage. We are a 
check upon one another,and a friendly com- 
petition stimulates zeal. There need not 
be union, but there should be unity. We 
should love one another, show reciprocal 
respect, and ‘“‘by the interchange of pulpits, 
by intercommunion, by co-operation in 
worship and work, recognize each other’s 
full membership in the Kingdom of God.”’ 
After this thoroughly catholic utterance he 
is free to lavish on his Church all the love 
and enthusiasm he will, as he does not fail 
todo. The history is managed most adroit- 
ly and intelligently. The old things are 
brought in without lumbering the page 
with thread-bare matter. The new conclu- 
sions of the freshest and latest study are 
used more freely. The book is not kept 
running strictly on the ecclesiastical line, 
but wanders off into matters that lie nearer 
than Church forms and organization to 
the life and doctrine of the Church. For 
its purpose Dr. Kerr has produced a manual 
which is in general a close approximation 
to the ideal standard. Dr. Kerr belongs to 
the Presbyterian Church South, and we 
should naturally look for some trace of his 
connection in his remarks on the disrup- 
tion occasioned by the late War and the 
steps taken toward reunion. On these 
points the author takes the Southern view, 
and we fear that his chapters on these 
topics will give his work a local and limited 
circulation. The History comes out appro- 
priately in connection with the Presbyterian 
Centennial year and the Centennial celebra- 





tion. (Richmond,Va.: Presbyterian Com - 
mittee of Publication.) 
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....On Augustus Jacobson’s Higher 
Ground Hints toward Settling the Labor 
Troubles we need not spend much time. It 
is impossible that an author who talks on 
every subject, talks incessantly, and talks 
out what comes first into his brain, and 
who has a real love of justice, tho he may 
not know what it is, and generous, popular 
sympathies, tho not much faith in patient 
methods of relief, should not say many good 
things, and things which, if all the rest 
could perish, would be counted wise. Un- 
fortunately the wise things do not grow out 
of his position nor out of the general feature 
of his work, which, by curtesy, may be 
called his philosophy. It would greatly 
modify Mr. Jacobson’s intemperate philan- 
thropy should he make oat an honest cata- 
log of the poor man’s benefits received from 
society, bad and imperfect as it is. We 
eommend to him also the inquiry whether 
there are not limitations to what is possible, 
and whether the real question is not how to 
make the most and the best of what one can 
get, rather than how to get all he may hap- 
pen to want. Before we upset the whole 
social system it would be well to ascertain 
what its tendencies are, especially when all 
the evidence shows that the last century has 
witnessed an enormous improvement in the 
condition of*working people. The growth 
of the poor man’s desires and demands 
has, of course, been greater than the in- 
crease of his wages and comforts, but it is 
a fair question which no philosophical and 
cool-headed sociologist can refuse whether 
his comforts and wages have not increased 
at arate which inspires general confidence 
in the social system. In the way of socio- 
logical suggestions the book ‘hardly omits 
any of the threadbare absurdities. It is 
gravely proposed that the state shall assume 
charge of the mechanical training of such 
youth as choose to apply with a graded sti- 
pend of 350 per annum for those twelve 
years old, up to 3300in the last year when 
they are twenty years old. Graded income 
taxes and graded succession taxes, with re- 
straining laws on inheritance form other 
features of the collection, and the author 
clinches his case with the remark that if 
his system were in force one hundred mil- 
lions might have been taken out of the 
estate of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
education in New York. If his ideas were 
in force one hundred millions might be 
taken out of that estate now and as many 
more millions gs there are init, for any pur- 
pose the foragers might choose—provided al- 
ways the owners were willing to risk a cent 
of it in acommunity ruled by such notions 
of property. Before Augustus Jacobson 
writes again on the ‘‘ Higher Ground,”’ we 
advise him to give some attention to the 
“lower ground” of elementary ethics and 
to ponder the saying of John Rae,a man 
not insensible to the claims of labor, that 
what we need at this time is not so much 
to restrain the accumulatiun of large prop- 
erties as to give every facility for the 
accumulation of small ones; not so much 
to abolish millionaires and private owner- 
ship as to facilitate private acquisition. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.: Chicago. $1.00.) 


.... Lhe Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly for June is the Marietta 
Centennial number and contains the ad- 
dresses and records of proceedings at the 
recent Centennial Celebration at Marietta, 
April 5th, 6th and 7th. The number con- 
tains Senator Hoar’s Oration, ex-President 
Hayes’s Address, the Hon. John Randolph 
Tucker's Oration, with the numerous other 
less formal addresses by the Rev. E. K. Hale, 
the Rev. Henry M. Storrs, Dr. A. L. Chapin 
and others. Among them we note a reply 
to the question why Ohio is called the Buck- 
eye State by William M. Farrar, who shows 
in substance that the appellation is de- 
rived from the Indian Hetuck, meaning the 
eye of the buck and alluding to the strong 
resemblance between the eye of that animal 
and the brown nut. There must have been 
considerable metonymy, however, in the 
shift of sense which first limited its allusion 
to the tree and then again shifted it to the 
People of the state where the tree grew. 
Mr. Farrar is equal, however, to this new 
puzzle and shows how that sense was finally 
fixed on the term amid the excitements 
and roystering demonstrations of the ‘‘ Log 
Cabin and hard cider’? campaign. The 
Orations of Senator Hoar and the Hon. 
Randolph Tucker discuss some of the 
Most interesting questions relating to the 
formation of the No:thwest Territory. Mr. 
Hoar concedes to New York the honor of 
having initiated the cession of their claims 
by the States, and Mr. Tucker, on the other 
side gives a formal vindication of the course 
of Virginia in that memorable controversy. 
The entire mass of facts bearing on the 
discussion will be found in Prof. B. A. 
Hinsdale’s “Old Northwest,” and in ‘‘Mary- 





land’s Part in the Cession of the Terri- 
tories,” by Professor Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins. We are unable to comment 
further on the matter contained in the 
June number of the Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly bearing on the Mari- 
etta Celebration than te say that itvis full 
of interest on every page. (Published for 
the Society; A. H. Smythe, Columbus, Ohio.) 


....The 102d annual edition of Trow’s 
New York City Directory is published. It 
contains the names and addresses ot 335,228 
persons resident in New York. In 1786 the 
population of the city numbered 26,614 and 
Vol. I of the Directory, issued that year, con- 
tained 846 names. This would give a pro- 
portion of addresses in the Directory to 
the population of 1 to 31. Under the more 
thorough system of collecting addresses 
which has been developed in this office that 
ratio has now been raised to 1 to5, which, 
considering the difficulty of obtaining many 
addresses, the utter obscurity and ipsignifi- 
cance of others and representation of whole 
families whose members, of course, count in 
the population, under one name in the Di- 
rectory, is a remarkable achievement. The 
volume this year is a distinct advance on 
its predecessors in size. In this Directory 
as it has been published since 1871 are com- 
bined ‘‘ Wilson’s Business Directory’? and 
‘“*Trow’s New York City Directory.” Itis 
intended to be a complete guide to the busi- 
ness of the city. Whilein the supplement- 
ary ‘City Register,’ the entire municipal 
organization of the metropolis, including 
government departments, public institu- 
tions of all kinds, ferries, railways, 
churches, cemeteries, streets, avenues, 
parks, means of locomotion, tables of dis- 
tances, etc., is exhibited in a systematic 
order, which brings each topic in its appro- 
priate place. The whole is provided with 
an index. (The Trow City Directory Co.) 


....In our issue of October 15th, last au- 
tumn, we published a review by Professor 
March of the origin and progress of the 
New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, edited by James A. Murray. So 
great a work must move slowly, especially 
as the expenditures are large and the means 
at the disposal of the managers limited. 
An enormous amount of first-rate unpaid 
work has already gone into the parts now 
completed, and when it is finished it will 
stand as the colossal monument of the gra- 
tuitous enthusiasm and public spirit of 
English and American philological schol- 
ars. The work is advancing with as great 
rapidity as can be expected. Since our re- 
view was published in October two num- 
bers have been issued which carry the work 
down the alphabet to Cass. The last num- 
ber is the first installment of Volume Fi. 
The Preface and Introductions to the First 
Volume, covering A and B, are in the pre- 
vious number. The Preface and Introduc- 
tions and Appendices of Part IV, Sec. I 
(Bra-Byz), are the distinctive peculiarity 
of that number. They contain the history 
of the origin and progress of the work, of 
the principles on which it is done, and of 
the co-operation in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica the editor has received. The scheme of 
noting the pronunciatiun of words is also 
given, and the explanation of abbreviations 
and symbols. This great work is offered by 
the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at the very 
reasonable price of $1.25 per Section, and of 
$3.25 for each Part or Volume complete. 


....We were favorably impressed as to 
the exegetical merits of Godet’s Commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians in the first volume of that work. 
We aave now before us the concluding sec- 
ond volume. translated from the French by 
the Rev. A. Cusin, M.A., who has rendered 
the original into good, faithful idiomatic 
English. Godet’s merits as a commentator 
for the average student are very great. He 
is rich in evangelical feeling and drops his 
plummet into the depths of evangelical 
truth. He is neither imprisoned in tradi- 
tional conceptions nor enraptured with 
novelties: He thinks clearly and writes 
with that beautiful perspicuity which is 
characteristic of the French. On the whole 
we have nothing better to name on the 
Corinthians then Godet’s Commentary, for 
students whose interest is a religious 
rather than astrictly scholarly. This re- 
mark is not intended to disparage Pro- 
fessor Godet’s life-long reputation as a 
biblical scholar and exegete but to show 
where the emphatic merit of his work lies. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Scribner & 
Welford: New York.) 


....We have examined the Second An- 
nual Report of the Factory Inspectors of 
the State of New York, for the year ending 
December ist, 1887, together with the ap- 
pendix containing the reports and papers 





of the National Convention of Factory In. 


spectors at Philadelphia, in June, 1887. The 
Report contains a large amount of inter- 
esting matter bearing on the operation of 
the laws on the industrial system of the 
country. In New York new stringency has 
been given to the protective features of the 
laws and we have looked with interest to 
see how they have been received by the em- 
ployers and what effect, if any, they have 
had on the operators. Asa whole the em- 
ployers have been friendly and there can be 
no doubt that the condition of the factory 
population is generally improved. The law 
against the employment of children un‘er 
age is directed against brutal parents quité 
as much as against brutal employers. It is 
already more stringent in New York than 
in Massachusetts and has worked well. 

.... The first edition of Wentworth’s Text 
Book of Geometry was issued in 1878, and 
has been published rapidly and continu- 
ously since that time. The new edition. 
which was required by the worn condition 
of the plates, gave Mr. Wentworth an op- 
portunity to rewrite the whole, which has 
been done in the edition of this year. The 
main changes are in the line of greater sim- 
plicity and more concise treatment. A 
large number of new exercises have been 
added, carefully graded and adapted to 
beginners. Solid Geometry is treated more 
freely, more being left to the student. A 
ninth Book on Conic Sections has been 
prepared to go with the volume, but is not 
usually bound with it. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) The general principle on which 
Hill’s Lessons tn Geometry for the Use of 
Beginners is made, is that which, so far as 
we know, had its first example in the little 
manual of ‘‘Inventional Geometry,’’ by the 
ather of Herbert Spencer—an admirable 
fittle book, which has never failed in our 
knowledge of it to open the way effectually 
for the intelligent study of geometry in all 
itsrelations. In it rational construction is 
substituted for demonstration. The prob- 
lem is to be worked out by actual construc- 
tion. This more elementary principle is 
adopted in Hill’s Lessons in Geometry with 
excellent effect. The principle is extended, 
and its applications are adjusted to the 
books, courses and methods of American 
schools. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


....M. Daudet’s Thirty Years of Paris 
is a collection of sixteen reprinted essays, 
more or less interesting to those familiar 
with his career and works, but scarcely 
worth the while to re-issue or to translate. 
The writer’s personality and graces of style, 
always evident in the smallest trifles from 
his pen, make such rechauffés palatable, 
however; and in this group the memorial 
pages on M. Rochefort, the tyrannic M. Ville- 
messant, of the Figaro, and the state- 
ments in regard to the derivation of the 
material of three or four of his novels are 
worth perusal. The story of ‘* Jack,’’ the 
real Jack, whom Daudet knew so well, and 
whose melancholy history he enlarged into 
one of his most striking works, is touching 
enough. The illustrations in this English 
edition do not seem as well reproduced; 
nor have the pencils of MM. Rossi Myrbach 
been as ingenious as we should expect. 





& Sons.) 

....The Scovil Manufacturing Company 
publish a revised and enlarged edition of 
The Photographic Instructor for the Pro- 
fessional and Amateur. The basis of this 
volume is the lessons and lectures given to 
the classes at the Chautauqua School of Pho- 
tography. The volume represents a good 
deal of combined authorship, but the work- 
ing oar, at least in the writing and rewrit- 
ing of the chapters, has fallen to W. J. Lin- 
coln Adams, the editor of the Phstograph- 
ic Times, and to Prof. Charles Ehrmann, 
the director of the Chautauqua Photo- 
grapic School. The lessons have actual in- 
struction for their basis, and will be found 
suggestive and helpful both to professionals 
and amateurs. 


.... We have nothing to take the place of 
The Banker’s Almanac and Register and 
Legal Directory for July, 1888. It has be- 
hind it the accumulated experience of 
thirty-eight years and substantially repre- 
sents in its files the financial growth of the 
country. It contains lists of the national 
banks, the banking points for towns having 
no banks, banks and bankers of Canada, 
and the priacipal cities of Europe, Mexico, 
Central and South America, East and West 
Indies, and other countries; savings banks, 
trust and safe deposit companies of the 
United States, directors of the New York 
city banks and principal American cities, 
cashiers and assistant cashiers in the 
United States, Canada, and the Territories, 
clearing houses, interest laws and other 
laws affecting banking, and information on 
many other minor matters. (Homans Pub- 





lishing Co.) 


(London and New York: George Routledge’ 


...«A good little handbook for beginners 
in manual training is First Lessons in 
Wood- Working, by Alfred G. Compton, 
professor of applied mathematics in the 
College of the City of New York and in- 
structor in charge of the workshops of the 
college. The manual is elementary and pro- 
gressive in plan, being designed to lead the 
pupil on from one tool to another, and to 
give him an intelligent conception of how 
the tool operates and is to be handled. The 
more advanced analysis of work is avoided 
and the handbook is limited to the require- 
ments of pupils between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen in schools where manual train- 
ing is part of the course. (Ivison, Blakeman 
& Co.) 


.... We have seldom met with a book of its 
unpretentious size and aim that contained 
as much good, sound, untechnical instruc- 
tion, gracefully conveyed as, How to Judge 
of a Picture, by John C. Van Dyke. It is 
an admirable hand-book, that connoisseurs 
or would-be connoisseurs ought to read, 
mark and profit by in. no small degree. (The 
Chautaqua Press; New York: Philips & 
Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
75 cts.) 


.... The Art Review for July and August 
(Geo. F. Kelly, Editor; Union Square), is a 
striking number both in articles and illus- 
trations. The Adirondack Photo-Gelatine 
prints are rich in the summer beauty of 
lake and mountain. Frederick W. Freer’s 
etching ‘‘ A Passing Glance,” after Carroll 
Beckwith’s painting, is alone worth the cost 
of the magazine. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





JOHN RvSKIN has written sixty-four 
books and his annual receipts from his 
publisher reach $20,000. 


...“* The friends of the late Mrs. Craik— 
the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
and ‘A Noble Life’—have determined to 
erect a personal memorial to her,” says the 
London Spectator, “in TewkesBury Abbey, 
Tewkesbury being the place selected by her 
as the home of her most widely known hero, 
and the last place visited by her before her 
death.”’ 


....The historian Johaun Michael von 
Séltl died recently in Munich at the age of 
ninety-one. He became lecturer of history 
in the University of Munich in 1826, but 
lost his position in 1835, at the instance of 
the Archbisbop’of Munich. He was rein- 
stated as full professor in 1849, and re- 
mained one of the ornaments of the Uni- 
versity until his retirement in 1876. He be- 
came director of the State Archives of 
Bavaria in 1868. 


....Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., the distin- 
guished historian, writes in a Washington 
newspaper of a curious conversation he had 
in 1848 with Alexander Hamilton’s widow. 
Among many interesting remarks made by 
Mrs. Hamilton was one in reference to 
Martha Washington’s dislike for society. 
‘*Mrs. Washington, who, like myself, hada 
passionate love of home and domestic life, 
often complained of the ‘ waste of time’ she 
was compelled to endure. ‘They call me 
the First Lady of the Land, and think I 
must be extremely happy,’ she would say, 
almost bitterly, at times, and add: ‘ They - 
might more properly call me the Chief 
State Prisoner.’ ” 


....Inan entertaining biographical sketch 
of Lawrence Oliphant in a recent number 
of The Critic one reads: 

“It was early in the ‘0s that Mr. Oliphant 
first visited this country—a trip which resulted 
in the work called ‘Minnesota, or the Far 
West’; and looking back from this visit to that, 
what a career has been his!—a career filled to 
overflowing with change and adventure, and 
teeming with the riches of experience. Start- 
ing in life the son of an eminent East Indian 
judge, with everything before him that life 
could offer, at almost everything has he tried 
his hand. Traveler, journalist, politician, dip- 
lomat, author, scientist, reformer—his hands 
have played over the whole gamut of human 
existence and experience; and where has it led 
him? From the life of the court and the draw- 
ing-room tothe desert of the Thebaid. From the 
conviction that life is one vast pleasure-ground 

to the conclusion that it is—as at present inter- 
preted—but a delusion and a snare. He would 
have you think so, at least; and if you should 

venture to ask how much of society he intended 

to see while here, he would snarl at you, 

*None; I hate society and am longing for my 

solitudes on Carmel.’ ” 

... The German Emperor has kept his 

promise to promote art and science by an 

act of munificence that will be remembered 

for all time. He has presented to the 

“ Bibliotheca Palatina” at Heidelberg the 

celebrated so-callid Manesse Manuscript, 





and his brother-in-law, the Grand Duke of 
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Baden, as the “‘ Rector Magnificentissimus”’ 
of that ancient seat of learning, has ac- 
knowleged the receipt of the truly regay 
gift. This famous manuscript, named after 
the Councillor Rudiger Manesse and his 
son, of Zurich, consists of a collection of 
medieval minne-songs of the fourteenth 
century, written on parchment, and con- 
taining on429 leaves upward of 7,000 verses 
by 140 poets, together with 137 richly orna- 
mented pages, on which besides the por- 
traits of the earliest ‘‘ Minnesingers”’ of 
princely and knightly blvod, is also repre- 
sented the historical Wartburg War. The 
existence of the precious tome became first 
known toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it was in the possession of a 
Baron of Hobn-Sax, residing in his strong 
castle of Forsteck, near St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land. 
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= in | PUBLICATIONS. 
QUESTI ON. 


THE TARIFF 

Send for list of recent publications on 
the Tariff, including ‘The Tariff His- 
tory,” ‘‘ The Destructive Influence of the 
Tariff,” ‘‘Why we Trade And How we 
Trade,” ‘‘Friendly Sermons to Protec- 
tionists,” etc., etc. Catalogue sent to 
any address by the publishers, 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrations produced by the most approved photo- 
mechanical, photo-lithographic and photo-engrav- 
ing processes. 


Lithographic Printing of Every Descrip- 
tion. 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treasurer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BARPER’S M. GAZ IND, e t 
HARPER'S When — 
HARPER'S BA rak 
BALK bis Ga borin 7 

"S CATALOGU. awit sent 
on receipt of nine be by ma 


HARPE! Rk & BRO. PRANKLIN SQUARE Wy, Y. 


TKTHENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
New YorK. He has a very large collection 


of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 

















He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 
J.CHURCH &Co.. Music Publishers.Cincinnatt.O 











orre. BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
est Service. Jjsexs for estimates 
101 Nassau Street, New York. 


+EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


6 Pages, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL CO.. 10 Sprace ‘Street, N.Y. 


PENTECOST’ 8 BIBLE STUDIES, 








Notes on 8. 5. Lessons for 1588, 50c. 
BO K A ENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 
ican Sw, mente Company 
Eb. Hartford. Conn 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


THE LEADING MABAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 02 Broadway. N.Y 


ENDfor the Ca EER MRO TERS, 


ROBERT ee | 
0 Broawday, New York. 














EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY “vinies"* 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


dbbion. Year-Book fry" 


Part I. Discussion of Educational Topics. 
Part Li. Scholarship and the Various. business and 
Professional Pursui 

Part III. Appiiances and Work at. the College. 

Part IV. Catalogue of the Institution. 

In the front rank of Colleges. Send for the Year- 
Book and examine its methodsand the advantages 
offered. Tuition free in = Literary Studies. Conser- 
vatory of ear unsurpassed. 

L. R. FISKE, Lt D. President, Albion, Mich. 
AL EXANDER INSTITU TE a ka} RY 
Boarding-School, White Plains, N. fitted 
for college or business. References iitev,. aam’t D. 

on Il Prim N 


Alexander, D.D, Kev. me, D. 
York Observer. Principal, Oo. R. Willis, A. x. Pi. D. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


G Ae DAY SCHO 
IES, New Brunswick, 
will reopen RAL. %th, at 66 Bayard Street. 














OL 
N.J 








MISS BARTLETT'S x.ferriras.cuin3 
Day School for young ladies, 33 Heh St.,New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept. of Circulars sent on application. 


ARDESHS sc Booey BULLETILNA 
AGENCY use, N. Y., may be Copen ted 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no ot hers 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, f°" 

L.1., N. Y . 

23 miles from N. Y., overlooking Tid T. Sound. An 
Incorporated Aaabe wal, fer Boys. English, 

Crassical, Commercial, Military organization under 

graduate of U. 8. A. (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds and general Fa unsurpassed, Apply to 
seo, Bruce Cortelyou, Principal. 


BUFFALO (N Y) FEMALE ACADEMY. 


38TH YEAR. School residence rebuilt this season. 
Our certificate admits to Smith. For circular address 
MRs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. — ey 


ARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre- 
paratory and Collegiate courses. Classical, 


Literary and Scientific. Vocal and [nstrumen- 


tal Music. Drawing and Painting. Fall term o ng 
Wednesday, Ceppomns OF, 1888. Ex panes very 
dress JAS. W. STRO} 




















FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORKE- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Sections, "Decals t Complete Medical Compendium, 
. 8 in Comple ral Com . 
$1, MEDICAL COLLEGE » - 
Poushbevedie, N.Y. 


Freehold Institute, a N. J. 


Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic Institutes. Backw 
boys tau; breed Send for catalogues to 

Rev. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE *,xouns iaaic 
he Thirty-Fifth Y. a 
fis SUE, Secale 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


A private schools for boys. Prepares for college, 
scientific school, or business. Forty-seventh year 
begins . Thursday. September 15th. For catalogue, 


GEORGE F.MILLS, Principal. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 


has » fow equals and no eeperver. in America. LITERA- 
MuUsICc, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
epticnally healthy. Terms pee te, For circu- 
ar, addre R N. ENGLISH, M.A: 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. 33d year begins ~~ 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Sclentife. , Business, © rimary Departments. 

PH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D, A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY At 


Offers pote Ry fy ‘music, languages, 
science and art, attractive to erameates of high 
schools. For illustrated cae EN 

BENEDICT, AM. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


AND 


WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL 


For College, Address President E. A. T. ANNER. 
_¥or Acaaemy, Address Principal J.R. HARKER. _ 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 

Offers unusual advantages to » pesentesceking the best 
instruction for their boys. e school with re- 
fined surroundings. pe Ry A. TR MAGWAC, Ph.D. 
VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADpi=s. 
BRIDGETON, N.J. 28th year begins Sept. 19t! 

8s perme advantages at nares rates; a cope 2 

teachers making every department special. 

Address, Rey. HENRY KEEVES, Ph.D., Principal. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio, 
A School of High Grade for Boys. 
reparation for an 
usiness, at wi cate 
































Gives thorough 
a, ie University, or for 


ENCE RU RUST. LL.D., Rector. 








CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. I. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Army 
Offiver. Address CHARLES STU RIEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


WAsmIneTer. D. C.. Se Sineet, .4 
“The Cedars,” 4 Sparling ana Day School for 


Special Course in Literature. Mtss EARLE. 
Cc HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 1888-’9 and 
York.” Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 











1 ELT EN HA M ACADEMY, BOARDING 
/ School for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadel- 
hia. Extensive buildings, cha ' and gymnasi"m: 
arge play grounds. penny Ko . Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. 18th gins Sept 19th. Address 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a. 


YLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 

J POUGHKEEPSIE, Be Prepares Young 
Ladies for College; with home comforts and special 
Miss SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


_ CLAVERACK COLLECE 
AND HUD Gpn RIVER INSTITUTE, 


N.Y. 

Three miles aan the City of Hudson-on- the- Hud- 
son, on the Hudson River, and eight from Catskill, 
commanding fine views of the Catskill Mountains. 

Fits bore Moresaniy for all Colleges, Prof 1 








MR. AND MRS, KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
2% East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 


LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


ises 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, 
FER RY COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
FERRY HALL SEMINARY. 

AK: ST ACADEMY, 
RUSH ecaAL COLLEGE. 
COLL OF NTAL su RGERY and 
For Catalogue, S Siress 

Prest. W. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A Girls’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCa, A.M.., Prin. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 a Street, Cleveland, O. 
September 27th, 1858. All departments in 





Compr 











and Scientific Schools and business. A full College 

course for girls. Legal power to confer degrees. 
‘horough training, with personal care in Primary. 
Fourteeu Instructors in charge of ten departments. 
Physical training in Military Drill and Calisthenics. 
ealthful, delightfully situated ~ w Ky mM 
perental discipline, pure air,and goud c . Re- 
ned manners, eleva’ social character, wealtivated 

taste and Christian morals inculca 

A conservation of Music and Art. Courses in piano 
and vocal culture, pipe and reed organ, violin and 
cornet, harmony and counterpoint. 34th year opens 
Sept. 10th. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. A. H. ack. A.M, President. 


charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 
leg 





gi iCHIGas FEMALE SEMINARY FOR 

the higher education of young women. College 
Preparatory and advanced Course of Study, Modern 
Languages, Music and Art. Commodius buildin 2 
steam-heated; passenger elevator: terms, $200; 
year. Opens Sept.6th. Send for catalogue L. and ad 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
NV OUNT HOLLY AY J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 

Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL¥) Principal. 








CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Preparatory 
School for Boys. Two courses of study, —— 
and business. Next year commences, Septem 
llth. Send for cotalegye | to the Fring! al. 

REV.ISAAC O. BEST, A.M. 


COTTAGE ‘SEMINARY, 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR YO PONG "LADIES, 
CLINTON, ab 

Opens Sept. 5th. RE AN WiAWLEY, A.M., 
Pr incipal. 


OURTHANBT RLAGE,. SCHOOL 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR. 


1 REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N Y. 
23d vear opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, ‘thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE = wont 


Under care of the Synod of 
study equal to that of the best pn Bh Scientific and 
Special courses, with classical preparatory derart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Obser- 
vatory—Museum and Art gaery: Terms moderate. 
Address Pres’t A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
Fall term begins September 19th, 1£88. Entrance ex- 
aminations September |7th and isth. Cucusere sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE, Presiden 


VORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
3ist year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
eam heat; 6 graduating courses fer ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
al; Music Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societier; 10 Free Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
» Seomal Classes. Board, furnished room, fuel, 























BATES, 3 PARE Kow. 


wsPAPER 5 SARE xi 
ht out 8. M. PETTENGILL & CO., A 


Ber. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


LARGEST end Best Equipped in 
the Ten Ax Instructors, 2252 students last om a Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocat and Instrumental Music, Piano 

and Organ dala — Arts, Coe b Literature, 





one 

tics, ec. mS ; board and oe with? Steam 
Heat and Beir ‘he gat eek. ‘all 
Term. begins Se B88, fer Tiustrated Calendar, 
iving full oS. address E. TOURJEE, Director, 


Square, ‘ON, MA8B. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ2Z, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, seapoumnsy County. Pa 

Is. Emeritus Privcipals. 
Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





MIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE, 


Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York, 
for Girlsand Young Women. 2ist year begins Sept 
19th. Beautiful for situation. Best advantages in Art 
and Music. Christianculture. Thorough and advanced 
literary work. Academic course fits for college. Col- 
legiate geares repares for degree of A. B. at Colum- 
bia College. S. M. Van Vieck, A.M., E. B.Sherrard. 


‘Poughepe (N, Y.) Military iustitute, 


1 ages. Business, West Point. Naine 
thie publication,” “iagtrated catal pers. 
ARRING, Ph.D., Principal. 


—— poet INSTI- 

E, The oldest School of nag 

= in the Unite States. Next term begins Sept. 
12t e or ntains list of graduates 
oe Mie years, with n thelr itions: also — of study, 

















ht, washing, and ‘all studies gag! to gradua- 
t on, except Art and Music. $185 Ret Baward, pend f al 
catalogue, Jos, E. KING, D.D,, 
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Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 


College oan standard for on ene ll same ~~ Ang 


Superior f Caliages. tor Haste a and at 9 Rositient Phy. Phy- 


logues, a rr SNA B B. % ELSTON, Principal, 4 
ress 
Rock fo rd. il, — 


ROCKLAND woLtLses 


N. Re Yy. 
GRADUATING COURSE OaIVERSITY PREPAR- 
FOR ATOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 





RY and BUSINESS 
~~ and Young Men. 





—— eee at popular aS i nen | 
fe aly Bes ~ pts. Art, siuste, Modern my nes cs 
i) new atalogue. Next year 0; 
W. HH. BA NISTER, ‘AM. ‘pri in. 











RIVERVIEW fcaremy 
ear Prepares theronany or Coltece 
pe pperwramnens ‘Academies, and Business. tary 
BISBEE & AMEN, at 

§ VEN GABLES, MRS. WESTCOTT’S 
page * Pad NG ay oo 
RN, UNG DIES. 
Certiaente atone to Ji det b inte p any col- 
lege. In the piney region. Climate of Lakewood, N. 
milder. Pure spring water. Gymnasium and 

Sun Parlor. Illustrated circular on application. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


yor YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
IDGE, A.M. egal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 


ROUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE sew sersey. 


ear begins Sept. 12t' h sexes. Prepar 
any dollege. Teaching, or yee a4, French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Principat: 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE W. STEELE. 


Temple Greve Ladies’ Seminary, Saratog 
Springs. —~ ay 7 facilities for the higher 
Sciences, Phiioso . Languages, Music, Paintu g 
esthetic and social culture. Thirty- fourth year be- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. I’. DowDb, Ph.D., Pres. 
Fall term be- 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW. fin: iso's. 


For circulars address H. Booth,Chicago, Lil. 








Bridgeton, 














NEW _ YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA 

WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR youre ow) DIES 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumental 

as Vocal Music. Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
autiful and healthful. Buildings 2 come. 

tended and thor ugh instruction. 

tian home. Session peging sept. ioe , 1888. Send for 

catalogue. E. FRISBEE, D.D, President. 


ESLEYA One of the half-dozen best Pre- 
porehery, =< Ciaesice’ Schools 
oes i New Engiend. Excelent fa- 
cilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial SS eaee and Commercial Stusies. The e pay- 
pent of in advance will cover alltuition in the 
“paratory and Academic Courses, together with 
rd, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating. 

nd all other necessary expenses. except Books, 
gonery. Lights, and small contingencies, for the’ Pall 
erm of twelve weeks, beginn A ugust 29th. 





= for catalouse £ once to the 
ringipal Rey? - STEELE, 
LBR WAM, MASS, 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

ei Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. Is provided 

nga mupeter education in Collegiate. Eclectic 

dina Pre arato’ ry. eer also in Music and Art. 
NRIETTA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St., Phila. 


Wilson College for Young Women, 
ERSBEHG. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fifty wi ce Mouth wes ‘of Harrisburg in famous 
land Valle rosa Baltimore four hours, 
Philadeip hia five, ew York seven, Pittsburgh nine 
‘ive “oi daily. Border climate, ag 
ear tor board, room, etc. 
Taree 








fusic Coty e ape 


last year, 

deg 

Siting St ~— H 
Laborato! te. 
EDGAR, Ph. ‘Db. President. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Boys only. Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Jo Hopkins 
University, extensive ge and other bec een 
institutions. Cpeeee Sept. 13th, 1888. For tus or 

forma'ion address the President, re HOF- 
INS, Ph. D., Baitimore, Md. 


LE DIVINIT ws SCHOOL, 




















TORS: 71 


dohn E. Russell. George B. oe Wm. o. Harper, 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 20th. For catalogue or 
fuller information apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, 
New Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors. 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Sixteenth year will begin September 3d. Tuition $40 

r annum including all studies. Separate course 
Por ladies. Prepares for college or business. New 
buildings, laboratory, apparatus, library and full 
faculty. Scholarships $150 each for the pel minis- 
wy. For catalogue with plate CY buildings and full 
particulars — the Presiden 

“JAS. McDOUGALL, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn, 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils re 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in nerown department. For circulars ad- 


dress 
Miss J. 8. WILLI4 MS, Prin, 


will Day, all necessary e 
$200 year at dbutver COLLEGE, 
gan. Send for catalogue. 
WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
SALESM c Bells v 
eral comminsion allowed Agents 


WANTE D Outfit free, Address with stamp, 


Mich. Door Plate Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$75." 0 $250.00 Amos TH can bemade 


lo working for us ts 

preferred ocan furnish a horse and give their whole 

Pime to iy business. Spare moments may be profitably 

enpe also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
aa fay OHNSON t 


& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 
to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 

g der the horse’s feet. Write 
° Fy Efnes not ander, the HolderOQo..Hallv. Wteb 














pepe for a 
livet, Miehi- 











To sell our Door Plates and Elec- 
tric Bells, preheat Alarms, Mail 
Numbers. Li 














THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations. 





irements for adm mn, expenses. Candi- 
living at adistance ma So REENE eg at the “at. their 
Somes. Address ‘DAVID M, GR Director. 


333-335 4TH AVENUE 
KEW YORK 
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Financial. 


REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 


THE professed theory of the Mills Bill is 
to reduce the annual revenue of the Gov- 
ernment by the amount of about $72,000,- 
000, The total reduction, as Mr. Mills now 
puts it, would be $50,000,000 taken off 
from customs duties; and of this amount 
$20,000,000 are taken off by articles 
placed on the free list, and $30,000,000 by 
a reduction of duties on articles not 
placed on the free list—making an aggre- 
gate of $50.000,000. Theremainder of the 
reduction, amounting to $22,000,000 is to 
be effected by the repeal of certain in- 
ternal revenue taxes. Thus we have an 
aggregate reduction of $72,000.000, ac- 
cording to the program of the Mills Bill, 
as explained by himself. 

The reduction by increasing the num- 
ber of articles on the free list, and that to 
be effected by repealing certain internal 
revenue taxes, amount to $42,000,000. 
This reduction can be calculated with 
proximate accuracy. 

How is it with the reduction of revenue 
to the amount of $30,000,000, that is to 
arise from reducing the rates of customs 
duties on articles not placed on the free 
list? Can this also be calculated with 
proximate accuracy? Plainly not. 
Neither Mr. Mills nor anybody else can 
tell beforehand with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the effect would be. Sup- 
pose—what is not at all insupposable, or 
unlikely to happen—that the reduction 
should lead to a large increase in the im- 
portation of the foreign goods on which 
the tariff reduction is made; and then, 
instead of reducing the revenue collected 
on these goods, there would be an actual 
increase in the amount collected. We 
should then have the injury felt by our 
domestic industries, without any reduc- 
tion of revenue, but with an increase of 
it. Tariff reductions do not by any means 
necessarily lead to a corresponding re- 
duction of revenue. This depends en- 
tirely upon their effect on importatiuns. 

We thus see that the Mills Bill, after 
all the hue and cry of the Democrats 
about it, is by no means certain to ac- 
complish the result at which it professes 
toaim, It isnoremedy at all for the sur- 
plus already in the Treasury, which so 
terribly frightened the President at about 
the time he wrote his Free Trade mes- 
sage ; and it is not certain sufficiently to 
do the work of reducing the revenue to 
prevent an increase of this surplus in the 
future. 

The real truth of the matter is that the 
Free Trade wing of the Democratic Party, 
having captured the President, has re- 
sorted to this scare about the surplus for 
the purpose of making an attack upon 
the protective principle in our existing 
tariff laws. What they want is to estab- 
lish their theory in the legislative policy 
of this Government, and were the Mills 
Bill to become a law they would secure 
this result. The people should under- 
stand the trickery of this whole move- 
ment. 


2 
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OUR OWN MAREET. 


THE Sun, of this city, in a thoughtful 
article upon the increase of our pdpula- 
tion, and the consequent growth of the 
home market for the sale and consump- 
tien of the products of American indus- 
try, recently said : 





“That brings us to the question whether 
it would be wiser to trade markets. Shall 
we change our political system so as to de- 
vote our attention especiaily to the foreign 
markets, a factor which comparatively will 
be always diminishing ? and shall we break 
down all barriers against the rest of the 
world, as the experts of that philosophy 
Phrase it ? or shall we maintain the princi- 
ple which will keep the home market under 
our own control, and preserve the chief ben 
efit of its ever-increasing activity and vol- 
ume for ourselves? Free Trade will do the 
One, and Protection will do the other. 
Which shall it be ? 


The point is here admirably put. The 
truth is that our domestic trade in the 
products which we both produce and con- 
sume, is of vastly more importance to the 
country than our foreign trade with other 


countries in the products which they pro- 
duce and sell in our market, and which 
we consume. We are a population of 
some sixty millions of people, occupying a 
very large area of territory, and having 
an expanded and diversified system of in- 
dustries; and that policy which will pro- 
mote these industries and supplv our own 
markets with their products, is plainly 
the one that is best for the American peo- 
ple. Upon this idea the protective prin- 
ciple is built. It hasreference to our own 
market and our own system of industry, 
and does not propose to have the products 
of this industry in this market undersold 
by the products of the pauper labor of 
other countries. 

The Free Trader, onthe other hand, has 
his eye mainly upon foreign productions 
and markets. He wants no protection to 
American industry. If he levied tariff 
duties at all it would be simply for 
revenue, and he would not in so doing 
seek to protect the industries of this 
country against unfriendly and injurious 
competition by the industries of other 
countries. 

Which system shall we then have— 
Free Trade or Protection? That is the 
question before the American people. 
There ought to be no doubt as to its an- 
swer. 


-— 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE slight increase there has been ex- 
perienced in the demand for money for 
business purposes, has resulted in a hard- 
ening tendency in rates, altho there is 
stillan abundance of unemployed funds 
on the market. The anticipated draft on 
this city, for crop moving purposes, has 
had considerable to do with the tight- 
ening influences, which has resulted in 
less anxiety being shown by the moneyed 
institutions in the placing of loans. There 
is but little doubt, that in the very near 
future there will be a large demand from 
the West and in all probability better 
rates will be realized. There is no fear of 
a stringency, however, as the Government 
still stands ready to redeem bonds at the 
quoted rate, which will prevent the lock- 
ing up of money in such a way 
as would be likely to create a 
panic. The general feeling in all the 
money-centers of the country is that of 
confidence, and the outlook for the future 
is encouraging, in the highest degree, 
toward the financial and commercial pros- 
perity of the land. Call loans are quoted 
at one and one-half per cent. on proper 





to three and one-half per cent. Commer- 
cial paper has shown some activity, and 
more demand has been experienced on 
the market. First-class bills are quoted 
at four to four and one-half per cent., 
discount sixty and ninety days, and five 
to six per cent., four months, 


STOCK MARKET. 


More interest is being manifested in the 
dealings of the stock market by investors 
| during the past week than for some time, 
which has resulted in the establishment 
of a firmer tone to values and the devel- 
opment of an undercurrent of strength 
that has been sufficient to check every 
downward tendency that exhibited itself. 
All the popular railroad shares are en- 
hanced in value by the prospect of active 
employment in the movement of crops, 
which wiil soon be inaugurated, and the 
anticipated revival that will take place in 
commercial circles in the course of a very 
short time. The earnings of the railroads 
continue to show satisfactory gains, 
which in some cases are marked, with 
every probability of a favorable increase 
as the season advances. The following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quo- 
tations for the week: : 

July th. High- Low-Clos~ 


Sales. eat, est. ing. 
Adams Express...........+.+++ 65 Wg M5 MTK 
AE Ho Tis cenesne: sikccseces SO 45 42% 42% 
Amer. Tel. & Cable...... percese 235 06078 78 78 
fp Sl 110 = 108% =«s«109 
Ee Re MEI. cccssccces 88g 88g BBY 
Atlantic & Pacific 9 9 9 
Boston A. L. pf....... 101 «6101S 
Buff., R. & P. pt. aver wg 8 wh 
Can. Southerm............s0000 5256 Wi «51M 
Canadian Pacific $844 «57 & 
Cedar Falls & BM............0+. 4 4 4 
*Central low@......... ..-++++ 2 MH OM 
+Conbral 1OsWAs...00.ccccccscee 440CGC 
Central Pacific,...... ote 3s 35 3 








#Ches. & Ohio......++++ tteeeee 15 OB 2 13 





collateral. Time loans two and one-half | 





1% «1 
124 12% 
6 © 
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uo = 
ila 
11434 116 
6954 72% 
Oo, BOE Fo cstsi becenees 6,740 11044 10734 10956 
GULAMAS. & PAC.....05ccccse08s 5,513 10834 10634 108 
OR. BE. Ls. BP. ..csccccccscccce 1 16 «1G BM 
oe Ee eee 500 CS 
ag OF ee 40 «TG OT5COCTBNG 
GEG PP i ensecnesctsccsss 1008 3 3 
a a 8 Seer 10005 5 5 
STI Binciscdscropcceseods 1,600 514% 50 5i 
ae 2050 hy By 8 
eS ee 1.197 2456 238E hg 
Col. & Hock. Coal............. 1,675 2% «tg BAG 
oe Soy ere - 2955 91564 904 9156 
IN an dabivevevcicsees 3,3 16g 144 6 
; 11334 11436 











YY yg rr err 100 «(OM 14 4 
Minis CORTE)........ ceeccecee 1,955 12084 11854 120% 
GG... BERBER Brccccccscccccsene 17 9% 96 6 
BALE Was henesccgececgaces 600 «18%OCOid2G 13% 
Kingston & Pem..............+ 100 U3 CBBG 88K 
Lake Erie & W...........0000+ 16 «(153% Cid“ 
Lake E. & W. pf.... a 4154 404% OCT 
Lake Shore....... M4 94g 9234 
Louis and Nash 6144 «(59 6084 
Louis., N.A. & C 41 S46 WK 
Manhattan COn...........s.0+ 8914 8844 8854 
Manhattan Bh..............06+ 10 10 10 
Marq., H. & O. pf 91 91 91 
Mem. & Char.... ...ssesseees 48 4 47 
Mexican Central............... 200 My «4K MY 
Michigan Central............ .. 7.500 8334 8136 81% 
BE... BB. B Wien vscscceescocs 00 56 56 
ey A eerrorerere 15598 93 93 
Fis OF Os, Bthcctves. cvevesseses 1020 5 4g 94% 
Min., & St. L. pf.......ccccccees 1,150 12 10% 12 
Missouri Pacific.............++ 17,104 «73 1% 8 
BMo., Kan. & Tex..........s000 15,784 1536 136 15% 
Mobile & Ohio ...........+++5+ 160 «10 10 10 , 
Morris & Essex.. -. 00 163 M3048 
Marshall Coal.. ... oe MC 18 13 13 
Nash., C. &. St. L.......00000e 8,395 8g SOG SG 
a 5.60) 8% 8683 SoG 
New York Central............ 1,949 107 106 = 106 
BT GE WH icc ceesicncoes 110 110 §=100% 91004 
ck’ ys 4 1,106 2% 24 @ 
TE, FTE, ite ccsccccccnvscee 51,860 4436 4% 4&8 
Wh, We: Be Baccoccocvesccovcces 262 225 2254-225 
Fee fer 362 «15% —~=C—«<i sé“ 
N.Y. 0. & 8S. L. ist pf... ..... 130 6% 69% 6% 
N. Y..C. & St, L. 2d pf........ 99 #4 33 34 
N. Y., L. BE, & W.....seseeeeeee 35,40 2136 26 2 
Sas £ A Perrier 1,620 62% 0% 624 
AY 5 ey Are 1,220 9% % «608 
ae Sf er 4,324 31% 31% 38156 
Norfolk & West. ............. 2,082 19 18g 18% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 8318 51K 5 51 





Northern Pacific.............. 8,722 2744 2 26 
North. Pacific pf... aa 
Ohio Southern..... 


Cie vice vccscccceccecss 4,000 22% 2% 2 
ut | ere 360 32 Big 82 
Ont. & Western..............4+ 1,719 1644 15% 16% 
GI Beene csaccccncscctse 1,020 66 6344 «63K 
Oregon Imp. pf...........0.00+ 22 105 165 =—-105 
Gregan BR. & MAV..ccccccceccce 1,480 M% 92 92 
GONE DB. Bosc ceccctvecsoccscece 4,650 BD 2 2844 
Orégon & Trans........... %... 11,925 2636 25 5K 
iv cincssocccassons 4.19% 3636 3535-36 
Fes We Ae Mivw se tconcapecenence 2,195 2236 21% 21% 


Philadelphia & Reading......296,821 645g 6154 64% 
PRIA. CAB... .ccccccccce coccccs 30 





PHS. FW. BO....cccccccccee 5g 151g 
Pull. Pal. Car Co......0.cs.000 f 162 16384 
CE cwcccesnvcecccdnce 10% 10% 
Richmond & W. P UH ws 
OS eee m1 738 
Bhs Wee BF QGreescccscssccccccevees 4 46 
BE. Ten & Be Pocccccccccscccsccce 3% «8h 
RS A eae 68 72 
St. L. & S. F. Ist pf........... 100 113 318 
Obs FB Disc cceccccescocse U8 STK O5TKe OCTKK 
BE S Fea ieccccnsciscceces 601 Wl Oe 101 
Bt. P. & OMAR... ccccccccceces 3,840 38 38 38% 
8. Bs BO. Pho cccccccscccccoves 1,120 108 1074¢ 10734 
St. P.M. & Mw... 000 acccees 2,370 1073%§ 10546 105% 
Southern Pacific............ - BS 2 pi at 


St. U., Ark. & T 
Tenn. Coal & I.......... 





Wells-Fargo Ex.............+5 145 140 13734 157% 
Weat. Un. Tel..........cces.00 34,226 79% 86079 7934 
Wheeling & L. E.............. 12,14 58 55 56 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$675,775. The banks now hold $27,116,- 
175 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $141,900, a decrease in 
specie of $362,200, an increase in legal 
tenders of $486,100, a decrease in deposits 
of $2,207,500, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $87,000. 

U. S$. BONDS. 

The government bond market has ruled 
firmer and has developed considerabie 
strength during the week. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 

















Bid, Asked, Asked. 

America -171 174 (Mechanics’...... iT 170 
American Ex... 12834 140 | Mercantile 48 

qotury Park.... — 103 |Merchants’..... 142 

ry Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’ Ex.. 
Butch’s 's &Drov’s. pf — |Market& fulton.i71 = — 
way........265 270 |Mech’s&Trad’s..155 — 
BER. cc cccccesces 23) — ;{Metropolitan.... 10 i2%& 

Commerce....... 7) «6170 ~|Metropolis........20 — 

Corn Exchange..212 — |) Miseocceteet — 5 

Cc ee 34600 3800 |New York........ 25 — 

Central Nat’)]....129% 130 |Ninth Nat’L......1:2 40 

Ronet inentai...... 121 127 | orth America..14u 160 

ESE — ‘North River 1385 142 

Chatham 20 — ool = 

— IN. Nat 125 

it River....... = _ 

- 170 

efeves = 135 

good 159% _ 

- 142 

g = 118 

195 _ . ib 

Hudson | River...150  — a _ 

tmp't’s & Trad’s.20  — Caton «. cocbee 8 

- RA ee - 


. 150 
Leather ian’t.. -195 Unit'dStatesNat. iti 
Maphattan...... 16336 166 Weat Side Bank.206 
Madieon 1 square. 11065 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
heavy, owing to continued dullness. The 
posted rates for Sterling were reduced to 
$4.86} for 60-day bills and $4.88} for 
demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.86@$4.86} for 60-day bills, 
$4.88@$4.88} for demand, $4.88}@$4.88} 
for cable transfers, and $4.85@$4.854 for 
commercial bills. Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at 5.20§@5.20 for long, 
and 5.184@5.17} for short; Reichsmarks 
at 958@954 and 95§@95%, and Guilders at 
403@404. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Messrs. E. C. Benedict & Co., of 29 
Broad St., offer in an advertisement in 
another column of this paper bonds 
yielding six per cent. gold to the investor. 


Correspondence addressed to them will 
receive prompt attention. 


DIVIDENDS. 
The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on August ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- - 
sonally at our office or by wail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW Y BE a TuAD 
BALTIMORE 8 i DRG Re men 
Execute orders forall Savencaiaia Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gaa a Ireland, ne! Continent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial aut | Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WO 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
sarwee IS COUNTRY, EUROPE Aayp BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dist tribution 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State ful 
scribed. A fine colored County slap rs Miohig 
furnished for i0cents in stam — 

N. B.—I d wv io Jouning “money ia. s fom capt ists 
with a view to loan arm security in 

















REAL ESTATE A 





103 Griswold Bireor Detroit, Mick, 
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2 Pe the GU ARANTRED 
10 xno" crry MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


Regine SECURITIES us INVESTMENTS 


gente }, a pores nission, Natio 
as City. 


“FRANK W. THAXTER, aR BP OR Tho. 


TO INVESTORS. 


We offer for sale, and recommend to investors, a 
few desirable bonds earning double their interest, at 
a price which yields fully 6 per cent. in gold upon the 
investment. 


. C. BENEDICT & CO., 
“29 Broad Street, New York, 


~ Western Union 


Telegraph Company 
~~ FIVE PER CENT., 50 YEAR, 


COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS, 
Due 1938. 


interest Payable in New York, 
January and July. 


We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds, secured by a deposit of securities with the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York. 

Copies of the bond and deed of trust can be in- 
spected at our offices, where full information will be 
furnished. 

We recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 


t. 
““ MOORE & SCHLEY, 
26 Broad Street, New York, 
IRVING A. EVANS & CO., 
53 State Street, Boston. 
IN 32 W 


LOANS 
84150,000 


City of St. Paul 4 1-2 Per Cent. Bonds. 


Maturing 1918. 


Principal and Interest payable in New York 
875,000 


Ramsey County, Minnesota 4 1-2 Per Cent. 
Bonds, 
Maturing 1918. 


We offer the above for sale, Full particu- 
lars on application, 


BLAKE BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


5 Nassau St,, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston, 





7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most fiourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


G*% — Gnarantecd Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 
capital of the issuing Compar 
EASTERN BANKING OOMPAN A 
3 Milk Street, Bost 
Francis A. Osborn, . Pres. 





dw. T. Merrihew. Treas. Treas. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0 


Ca ita! Stogky Bald UB or arb 28 282 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

yable at National Bank of the Republic, 

Y. Girard Lite Insurance Annuity and 

Trust Co., Philadel phia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of out- 
standing ooligations Limited by Statute, 


A NEW FEATURE 


or Investors to Conside: 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo, 


INCOR Ny WINN NER. P 
WILLARD E. W res. 
Paid-up tc ‘saea v0e 
Not only guarantees the payment of its Mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 per ee ent, of its face value 

is covered by a deposit wit 


GUARANTEED STOCK 87 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co, Bild’ 60 State St. Boston. 


THE TW 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - -°- $1,000,0006.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. oJ THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest 

@. W. E. Grirritn, President Meronents’ Nat. Bank, 
wrence, Kansas, General Manag 

F. M. Perxins, ist Vice-Pres V.B itd LL. 2d Vice. Pres. 

P. E. Emery, Auditor H. PERKins, Secretary. 
B. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRANOE OFFICES, 


ALBANY,.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
Be wan Ss. N.Y. City. WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


HERESA. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
028. 4th St., MoniLADA.. Pa, FRANK SKINWE& Mor, 
Write for full information 


L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Gawrer*e, Kansas, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


4. SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New Englan Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, lowa, 
Abundant References. 








—PRESID ENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 
6" 
THE 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 
DaRENTU RES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 

, Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
pavaie, at the office of the Union Trust Co., New 


york ENE RY a 
ra TEs QEFICE, 


_R. - A Aap neral Manager. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7 MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Parma, Both princi- 
paland interest guarante 

Over 1,000.000 loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
perience, Write for Forms, Infurmatio: 
avd Refere ces, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


yori Cpu 


ANSAS CITY, 
PAID-UP dé APITAL AND aa Si. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages oe Grawing< 6 Per Cent. 
Interest. SAMUE oT ge President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, , At 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadw ay, New York. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, » Hartford, Conn. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale. Address 
HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
1 Broadway, New York, 




















BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
a ciducdeencdécsshonsienrssacoesn 1857. 


BOUGHT d SO 
REAL ESTATE (6Q°Ciussion ? 
PROPERTY RENTED 24“ 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES ond. assessments looked after and 


LO ANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


DENVER tees 
INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than! in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 


Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
Write 





safe conservative bargains recommended. 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 0O,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest nevente atthe Chemicai National Bank, — 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Daketa. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
, Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 





DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.. 
Des ne pe . 
Or, R. E. C nter, 38 Park R 
Edward Forsythe. 703 SWelaae Street. Phila. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in ~-¥ by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Bosto: ass., 
for the rotection of the holders of the Debentures. 
Interest pa — semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in ton, Mass. 

Also? Perc Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is ase by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Es' 

d Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
thine *vill jeld the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. e can sell you acres that in ten yore will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and inv roy If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 ae Building. Duluth, 
nn 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLORADO, 
Do a Genera. Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mor negage Lo poans that are absolutely safe ,and pay 
EIGH CENT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, Aut Ann estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making luan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. r agtousar at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 

mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res) oe invited. 

refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Col, 


Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus & Uudivided Profits 115,444 72 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES, GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
yrs SECURITIES. 











PER CENT. SAVINGS BOnDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS 


: OFFICES : 
NEW Y ORK, 206 Brenswen PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 1I7 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


OFFERS 
$ Brn CENT. CERTIFIED BONDS, 
En SEN? - DEBENT ES. 
CE FARM LOANS. 
yinterest he at Chemical National Bank, New 
8) 


All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 

Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 

For particulars, address, Geo. H. Warner, 30 State 
St., New York, or thecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 

©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 


ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


___ 37 AND 39 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 





D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
Sold _ and Exchanged. 
State, City, County i School Bonds 
ang 
Money Invested.—8 and10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated rom 
References: Allt Clty Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
___Investments made, money loaned. 


‘Acsou_ LE | 


pan enaenee gages on productive 
Estate. Loans 





approved by Tacoma 
ortemey Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


_4&LLEN _C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
% FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 


the Golden Belt of the State ae Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of the 


Official De te of the BANK, 
CAPIT 250,600. 
N.C. MERR Th Preigcn Ness City. Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. tS ie only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 
For illustrated Han a4 and full Stumpatien, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
.E. ALY ‘ORD >» Manager. 








THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaste 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for -.pamphiet, 
* Information to investors.’ 











T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Naeem 


Every loan made is carefully cted by an expe- 
py a Examiner sent from t be ce of the Compan 
ho is fs asalary and not a commission. His repo 
with all the pa og connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewe -&! officer of the Company before 
joan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
ee Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. ton office, 46 Congress street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
mane er. Philadelphia office, 714 Walnut Street, 
oh We Wood. Mana 





~ FARM LOANS. — 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 1% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semit- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. I6‘years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for **Our Loan Book 


free ’ 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO,, 
Bankers an¢ and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 





- SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the wv. ay 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt ene of Pe Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to lender without charge. 
BEsT LOC A TON IN” THE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Kefer to the Congregationakst. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 








Minneapolis, Minn, 





= redeem 


also for W 








TOPEKA 4D KANSAS. 


Tue LarGest Per Cent. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JUDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 





WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Pays @%% per Annum, 





‘in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 
- of 5 Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided, 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00. SHARES, $100 EACH. 


Certificates of Stock are guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 
at par, with payment of due proportion of net profits. 


Send for the Dompen "s pamphlet, “The Financia] Situation in 
Topeka and the State of 
m. C. Knox & Co.’s “Kansas Investor's Guide,” con 


ansas, containing full information; and 


Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and other matter of interest to 
investors, ADDRESS, 


WM, C, KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 











THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO. 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68, 
D. Send for full information and references. 





DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 








DIVIDEND. 


THE NEW YORK Neseen ps EXCHANGE , BANK, } 

w YORK, July, 27th, 1888, 5 

TA MEETING oF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 

ors, held this day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER 

CENT. was declared on - capital stock, payable on 
and after August Ast. - B. OUTCA LT, Cashier. 


FFICE OF —_ AU TOMATIC FIRE 
ALARM Sep 5 wae ISHER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 24 BR 

At a meeting of po yt of Directors of this com- 
pany held July 1ith, 1888, it w 

Resolved, Thata divivend of two per cent. be de- 
tesee ayable in cash, on the 1ith day of August 
, at the company’s office, to stockholders of record 
= a Ist day of August, 1888. 

Notice is hereby given that fur purpose of such 
payment the transfer bocks of the company will be 
elosed on August Ist, 1858, at 3 o’clock P.M., aud re- 
main closed till the morning of August 16th, 1888. 

E. O. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


 FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET. 
NEw York, July 10th, 1888. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


of THE INDEPENDENT 











Any subscriber 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 


would like the paper seni. 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 








fession may be, no matter what the age 


sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu~- 


cator, 

















August 2, 1888.] 
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DEY GOODS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING there has been a 
large influx of out-of-town buyers dur- 
ing the past week, the market for dry 
goods has been very quiet as regards new 
business, and the improvement in the de- 
mand for goods was less than might be 
expected under the circumstances. How- 
ever, there is no lack of confidence as to 
the requirements of the future, and it is 
expected that as soon as Congress makes 
a final disposition of the Tariff bill, all 
uneasiness will be allayed and an im- 
proved demand will be experienced. 
Merchants feel quite hopeful as to the 
outcome of the fall trade, and a re- 
munerative business is anticipated by the 
conservative ones throughout the com- 
ing season, Buyers are not in a 
hurry about making their purchases, 
as many of the largest ones have 
placed such liberal orders heretofore that 
they are prepared to meet all immediate 
demands from their stockon hand. It is 
not to be inferred, however, that there is 
a large surplus, as stocks at the present 
time are in a very satisfactory condition, 
especially among retailers, who are car- 
rying very small ones, if the frequency of 
their re-orders are any indication. The 
financial condition of the trade is gener- 
ally good and merchants are meeting 
their obligations with promptness. The 
failure of Messrs. L. M. Bates & Co. it is 
thought will not seriously affect the gen- 
eral business. 
COTTON GOODS, 





GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODs. 

The cotton goods department has been 
quiet and business has been light and ir- 
regular except in some descriptions of 
goods that are moving quite steadily. 
Prices are without quotable change and 
the best makes of fine brown sheetings, 
bleached shirtings, cotton flannels, wide 
sheetings, low-grade corset jeans, flat-fold 
cambrics, silesias, etc., continue well 
sold up and steady. Colored cottons are 
for the most part quiet, but some pretty 
good orders for specialties 1n cottonades, 
fancy woven shirtings, striped domets, 
etc., are being placed. Turkey-red and 
fancy table damasks are in fair request 
by package buyers and retailers and the 
best makes are steadily held. Agents con- 
tinue to make steady shipments of dark 
dress ginghams on account of back orders 
but new business has been light. Light 
dress ginghams, seersuckers, chambrays 
and zephyrs were more or less quiet; but 
a fair distribution of these goods was 
made by leading jobbers. Dress goods 
were in irregular demand by package 
buyers; but current transactions and 


ip deliveries in execution of former orders 


reached a fair aggregate amount. Lead- 
ing makes of cashmeres, Henriettas and 
serges continue well sold up,and staple 


‘“ worsteds are in limited supply. Printed 


4: challies are still in fair request, but tran- 
yy Sactions average light, as usual at this ad- 


_, vanced stage of the season. 


HW WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


‘uc. The dealings in the woolen department 
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of the trade are of an extremely cautious 
character and buyers are holding off, 
“while on the other hand sellers are mak- 
‘Jing no special effort to expedite business. 
oDhere is but little demand for heavy 
goods from stock or for overcoatings or 
_,cloakings, but the latter are moving to a 
quite large extent in delivery on former 
orders. There continues to be a good dis- 
‘ tribution of Kentucky jeans on back or- 
‘.;ders. Moderate purchases here and there 
pf solid color and fancy-dress fabrics 
make a fair total business. Fancy flannels 
“and certain styles of white flannels for 
“he shirting-trade continue to meet with 
isatisfactory sales, but there is only a 
; .oderate trade in regular scarlets, blues, 
,ete. Blankets are quiet at first hands, 
Jart from deliveries on former orders. 
‘ool hosiery and heavy shirts and 
“rawers were in light demand by package- 


huyers, as were fancy-knit woolens, Car- 
digans and Jerseys, and there was a fair 
‘rvement in all these goods on account 
‘@i previous transactions. Cetton hose 
and half-hose were in irregular demand, 
and summer underwear ruled quiet. The 
jobbing trade in the regular way contin- 
ues sluggish, but a fair package business 
ean reported by a few of the leading job- 


ew 


1d 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There has been considerable activity in 
the movement of goods in this depart- 
ment in the execution of former orders. 
The movement is largest in all-wool and 
mixed fabrics, including Henrietta cloths, 
cashmeres, serges, broadcloths, etc., but 
there is a fair sprinkling of silks, velvets 
and plushes. Of domestic silks there is 
also a good movement. There is very 
little new demand for dress fabrics of any 
description, but fair sales are making of 
housekeeping linens, hosiery and lace cur- 
tains, and the business in those depart- 
ments seems to be fairly up to the aver- 
age for the season. Few and generally 
small orders cover about all that is re- 
ported on American broad silks or rib- 
bons: Quite variable results are experi- 
enced with clothing woolens, some few 
lines being taken in about the usual quan- 
tities, while the general run of orders is 
moderate. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888 1887. 
Entered at the port... $3,068.824 $3,070,074 
Thrown on market.... 2,988,110 2,946,083 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 75,788,823 70,744,658 
Thrown on market... . 74,401,158 70,662,162 








READING NOTICES. 


“SEEST thou a man wise in his own conceit; there 
is more hope of a fool than of him.” Itis the men 


who are open to conviction—who are teachable, who 
take hold of things out of the beaten track, and **Tak- 
ing time by the torelock and not by the fetiock,” go 
forward to success. To this latter class we desire 
especially to ae fy and urge them to write to B. F. 
Johnson & C 9 Main Street, Richmond, wa they 
will do you oon and not evil. —Ex. 





THE Ness County Bank of Kansas has just paid a 12 
a cent. per annum dividend to stockholders, and 
ts semi-annual statement shows a very prosperous 
state of affairs. Send tothe Eastern office at 40 Water 
Street, Boston. for a copy and a list of mortgages, 
peade ane county warrants on hand.—The ‘ongrega- 
na 








OBITUARY. 
COURTLANDT PALMER. 

THE death of Courtlandt Palmer, President of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, removes a prominent fig- 
ure from the social and intellectual life of New York 
City. Mr. Paimer was born in 1848 and on his father's 
side belonged to an old and well-kraown family of 
Stonington, Conn., he bearing the same name as his 
father, His mother was a member of an equally well- 
connected New York family, being a daughter of 
Richard Suydam, one of the old Knickerbockers. 
Courtiandt Palmer, Sr., was a man of wealth and dis- 
tinction in this city for many years, one of the typical 
successful men of New York. The subject of the 
present sketch was educated at Columbia and Wil- 
liams Colleges and at the Columbia College Law 
School. He was admitted tothe bar but never prac- 
ticed. 

Mr. Palmer was brought up in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. He was always studious and always devoted 
to the truth as he found it, with the intent and pur- 
pose of carrying out and advancing for the good of 
mankind the principles in which he believed. He 
early became interested in the philosophy of Auguste 
Comte with the result, consequent upon his further 
study, that he came to be an ardent supporter of the 
Comtian philosophy in his practical applications. 
Thus he became,with T. B. Wakeman, Esq., one of the 
leaders in the Society of Humanity, which was fcund- 
ed and maintained in New York some years agc. He 
embraced fully the doctrines of the “ Religion of Hu- 
manity.’’ In a letter to the writer of this sketch from 
his death-bed, he says: “The world has been tor me 
my country; to do good my religion.” He became 
identified with various organizations, which he con- 
ceived to be in the line of his philosophy aad work, 
such as the Liberal Club, the American Secular Un- 
ion, the Free Religious Association and others. In 
these societies he frequently occupied official posi- 
tions including the presidency. He was one of the 
principal supporters of and contributors to the jour- 
na! called Man, which was finaily discontinued. He 
published in journals and reviews many essays and 
discussions and also a number of poems. These, 
with various addresses delivered at different places, 
comprige his literary work. 

The Nineteenth Century Club, which Mr. Palmer 
founded in 1383, brought him more prominently be- 
fore the public than any of his prior efforts. This or- 
ganization was established on the basis of mutual 
charity on the part of radicals and conservatives 
and even friendship, to be practically manifest- 
ed by presentation of opposed opinions to- 
gether upon the same platform before a so- 
cial audience, the discussion to be regulated by the 
courtesies of the salon. The club proved to be 
animmeciate and remarkable success. It was the 
first time that fashionable society in New York had 
so distinctly patronized an intellectual movement. 
Membership was sought after, prominent speakers 
were glad to appear before it; the association entered 
upon a career of prosperity continued to the present 
day. Mr. Palmer devoted himself principally to 
forwarding its interests, remained its President by 
successive elections, and proved a popular and effi- 
cient presiding officer. 

Mr. Palmer presents the example of a man of 
wealth and leisure devoting himself with heart and 
soul toa cause. That cause was the amelioration of 
the human race, and for this, according to his light, 
he was a most single-minded worker, sparing neither 
time bor money, never hesitating on account of prob- 
able consequences to himself. He had always the 
courage of his convictions. He was not a believer in 
the immortality ot the soul, adopting rather the Com- 
tian notion of social immortality or that of the race. 
He was not a believer in any supernatural revela- 
tion. As to a divine personality, he was agnostic. 
Of organized Christianity as represented in the theo- 
logical constitution of the orthodox Christian 
churches he was an opponent, sometimes aggressive 
but always a courteous one. 

This social character was most genial and lovable. 
He had hosts of friends to whom his memory is dear. 
He consciously injured no one and believed that life 
was worth living ooly as an effort is made to realize 
one’sideals ard to work faithfully for better condi- 
tions of human existence and for the improvement 





of man’s character, moral and intellectual. 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, 
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The Richelieu, 


CHICAGO. 









































The most Complete, Refined and Home-like Summer Resort in America. In 
elegance of its Appointments it is Unsurpassed. The Beautiful View of Lake 
Michigan, upon which the Hotel fronts, adds greatly to its attractiveness. 


THE CUISINE AND SERVICE ARE PERFECT! 


Unlike other Hvtels, the rooms are all furnished with Choice Oil Paintings, 
Water Colors and Engravings, by celebrated Artists, making it appear more like 


AN ELEGANT PRIVATE HOME. 


THE RICHELIEU is composed of tour separate and distinct buildings, mak- 
ing it absolutely safe to life in case of fire; and so arranged that guests can walk 
from one building to the other from each story, as occasion may require. 

From July 20th, 1888, until September 15th, 1888, 


THE SUMMER SEASON. 


A DISCOUNT from the regular rates charged for reoms will be made as fol« 
lows; 
ROOMS ENGAGED FOR 1 WEEK, 15 PER CENT. 
ROOMS ENGAGED FOR 2 WEEKS, 20 PER CENT. 
ROOMS ENGAGED FOR 3 WEEKS, OR OVER, 25 PER CENT. 


THE RICHELIEU HOTEL CO. 


H. V. BEMIS, President, 
A. 8S. GAGE, Vice-President, 
E. H. KNAUSS, Secretary, 





CHICAGO, July 20th, 1888, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[August 2, 1888. 








Jusurance. 
ONE BY ONE. 


“IN consequence of the inclosed report on 
an examination of the condition of the St. 
Lawrence Life Association of New York, 
said Association has this day been reported 
to the Attorney General for dissolution.” 


Thus reads a note from the Insurance 
Department, July 25th; the ‘‘ dissolu- 
tion” is official and formal only, for the 
report itself shows that the Association 
had already dissolved into the thin air of 
which it was formed. The thing was or- 
ganized in September of 1882, and at the 
close of 1886 had 1,688 certificates in force; 
then the crumbling began to be rapid, 
and proceeded so that only furty-seven 
have responded to the last sending out of 
the hat, which was on May 12th. A cir- 
cular sent out November 16th last to the 
members recounts the proceedings at a 
directors’ meeting of that date, resulting 
in acall for a special meeting of members 
to consider a proposal to consolidate what 
remained of the Association with ancther 
one not yet so far gone. This meeting 
was held December 27th. and we quote 
from the President’s address : 


“The St. Lawrence was organized in 1882, 
and during the first four years of its history 
there were but six deaths among its mem- 
bers, and at the close@f 1886, the history of 
the association showed the lowest death-rate 
on record. These losses were covered by five 
mortuary assessments. This minimum 
death-rate would naturally be considered 
good fortune, and had the saving thereby 
been represented by an accumulating death 
fund reserve, it certainly would have been; 
but, as the current cost only was collected, 
it has proved quite the reverse. Many of 
the members seen? to have come to the con- 
clusion that since the St. Lawrence made so 
few assessments during the first few years. 
it was bound to conti nue furnishing insur- 
ance at less than one-fourth its natural 
cost. 

“The weakest point in mutual insurance 
may be found in the failure to collect, in 
each year, the average cost of insurance, 
regardless of death-rate. . . . During 
the first four months in 1887 the mortality 
among our members was phenomenal, ac- 
cordingly an assessment was called every 
thirty days; but it soon became apparent 
that the members were not prepared to 
meet even a reasonable number of assess- 
mente, and were, in consequence, lapsing 
out very rapidly ; and, as it was reasonable 
to suppose that the high death-rate of the 
spring was only a temporary misfortune, 
it was thonght best to distribute the assess- 
ments necessary to discharge the existing 
claims through the remainder of the year, 
and thus avoid the heavy lapse-rate. Con- 
sequently, after May, sixty days were al- 
lowed to lapse between assessments. But 
in July we began to receive reports of more 
deaths, and the death-rate continually in- 
creased until the middle of November; and 
as the lapse-rate was also rapidly increasing 
(about forty per cent. of the entire member- 
ship having lapsed in about ten months), 
the directors concluded to try to secure pro- 
tection for the members by arranging with 
some other association; and, after a careful 
examination, the Citizens’ was selected as 

the most desirable. The greater number of 
lapses occurred on the last two assessments, 
and it appeared that it would have re- 
quired but a few more calls to have driven 
out our entire membership.”’ 
At that date there were twenty-one un- 
paid claims, calling for $66,500, and at 
the recent rate of lapsing (forty per cent. 
of the entire membership rushing out be- 
tween Jan. Ist and Nov. 15th), it became 
apparent that ‘‘the persistent members 
would soon find themselves without in- 
surance, and the beneficiaries of deceased 
members would find the Association with- 
out funds or ability to meet their claims,” 
The contract proposed for transfer pro- 
vided that the trust funds on hand, 
amounting to $15,275, should be divided 
pro rata among the then existing claim- 
ants. Fourteen of these claimants ac- 
cepted this offer as better than nothing ; 
the remaining seven, calling for $27,000, 
refused, and were rejected outright by 
the Association, which still holds their 
proportionate share, $5,285. Since all 


this four more deaths have occurred, call- 
ing for $6,000 more; and it was for this 
that the assessment of May 12th wag 
To this only forty-seven have re- 


made, 


might at this point suggest a Rule-of- 
three example, thus—‘‘ $100 or less: 
$6,000 : :‘cheap’ insurance:the genuine 
article.”| The officers hold that the lat- 
est four claims have no title to funds al- 
ready in hand, and that more assessments 
must be levied to help them out. The 
balance (?) sheet stands : 


Liabilities. Assets. 
The sevenclaims Real money.. $6,896 50 
“rejected”....$27,.000 ‘“Don’t-you- 


The three later wish-you- 


ones unad- could-get-it ”’. 26,108 50 
justed........ . 5,000 Pepliins bat 
The one later one $35,000 00 
allowed. ....... 1,000 

$538,000 


The Department examiners conclude by 
heartlessly remarking that ‘‘ measures of 
some kind should be taken at once to 
straighten out the affairs of this Associa- 
tion.” To us they seem effectually 
straightened already. 

The extract above from the President’s 
confession tells the whole. It was very 
cheap at first, and the members con- 
cluded it would always stay so. Why 
should they not, and what motive for 
joining at all but for the promised cheap- 
ness? When the “high death-rate” of 
fact came in and the members began to 
kick and run, it was ‘‘ thought best to 
distribute” the assessments, This is the 
usual course; the death-rate becomes 
‘** phenomenal,” and so the unpaid claims 
are allowed to pile up, in hope to ‘* thus 
avoid the heavy lapse-rate.” Did the 
reader ever see a tlock of sheep run, from 
the hardly noticed start to the grand rush 
at the finish? That is the way the as- 
sessment flocks always go. 

The transfer, to a leaky boat, from an 
already sinking one (if we may shift the 
figure a bit abruptly) has been made. Be- 
tween 800 and 900 former members ot the 
St. Lawrence have been received into the 
Citizens; only forty-seven were ready to 
pay their assessment, but nearly all seem 
ready to go into a ‘* new” society, where 
assessments perhaps are unknown. 

The mortality among these concerns is 
rapid this year; every few weeks we learn 
of a new case, and we do not always think 
it of enough account to mention it. One 
by one they drop, and the managers of 
the swindling little things rise and con- 
fess that they have found that twice two 
don’t make ten and that a scheme founded 
on lying cannot endure. In due course, 
we shall chronicle the collapse of those 
peculiarly vicious and impudent concerns, 
the Mutual Benefit Life (association of 
America) and the Citizens’ Mutual. They 
are both swindles and we stand prepared 
to prove it. Judging by the treatment 
the former is giving its death claims (as to 
which we speak by actual knowledge), its 
end is quite near; the other may flounder 
and plunder a while yet. It is now dis- 
avowing financial association with Mr. L. 
M. Bates, its President, because he has 
just failed in business; he may yet come 
to see that he would have done better had 
he avoided all connection with it. 


_ 
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UNGUARDED ADMISSIONS. 








WE have already pointed out that when 
assessment societies address the public 
they adopt a very different tone from 
that assumed when they are before legis- 
latures. Before the latter, when trying 
to fend off legislation to compel them to 
disclose their real condition or to make a 
definite contract and then keep it, their 
humility and retiring insignificance are 
almost painful. If compelled to pay a 
hundred cents on the dollar, they would 
be bankrupted forthwith, as plainly con- 
fessed by their advocate, ex-Superintend- 
ent Barnes. They are merely fraternal 
and benevolent societies, organized to do 
good, with little experience in the wicked- 
ness of the world, and seeking not money; 
they are not amenable to the laws of 
business, and only want to be let alone in 
their niodest well-doing; they don’t care 
for publicity. But when legislatvres are 
not in session, these same concerns come 
before the public with the most confident 
air as full-blown, keen, wide-awake and 
successful insurance companies, profess- 
ing to furnish unmistakable life insur- 
ance on better terms than any of the reg- 





sponded, yielding less than $100, 


[We 





denounce as extortionate and corrupt. 
Not a hint is given that the low-priced 
article offered is on any basis but a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar. It is only when 
begging a legislature not to require full 
payment that the confession of inability 
to make such payment comes out. 
But when these people talk among 
themselves, in their conventions and in 
their own publications.they sometimes un- 
consciously confess themselves humbugs. 
For instance, the Royal Chief of the Or- 
der of Scottish Clans, writes to the Scot- 
tish American to reassure some doubt- 
ing correspondent, anu here are some bits 
of what he says: 
“The rule must henceforth be adopted 
that those who do not pay promptly must 
be allowed to lapse; but this lapsing will 
not affect the stability of the Order, but 
rather lessen the liabilities. 
‘* Now, as regards the contract referred to 
by a correspondent. It does seem difficult 
to dissociate in the minds of a great many 
people that fraternal and regular old-line 
insurances aretwo distinct systems. We 
make no contract, as in the case of an in- 
surancecompany. We run no moral hazard. 
Each member, upon the payment of his as- 
sessment, is insured until the next assess- 
ment is called, or the fund exhausted. He 
can withdraw from the Order when he likes, 
he will be no loser, for the amount he has 
paid was the actual cost of insuring his life. 
It is safe, therefore, for people who cannot 
afford to pay the premium demanded for 
guaranteed contracts, to join an assessment 
association. 
“In regard to our future I can only say, 
that if the members will aid the Royal Clan 
in carrying out the constitution there need 
be no fear of a long life to the Order. The 
increase of population from immigration 
warrants the firm belief that we will not 
only refill our lost ranks, but will also in- 
crease in growth. 
‘*The forthcoming assembly of the Royal 
Clan will be looked upon with fear and 
trembling by many who have pet schemes 
to advance, but our constitution must not 
be too severely condemned; and what is 
most needed is to have each clan obey to 
the letter the rules laid down for them, 
rather than be continually altering the 
plans. Unless they will agree to abide by 
the constitution they may legislate in vain. 
lf there be further delay in the graded as- 
sessment-scheme, it will not be because of 
a feeling that the plan proposed is an in- 
equitable one, but because the methods are 
so complicated that the time needed to 
bring to an end a disagreement which has 
been a source of trouble among the clans 
for the past year will not be obtained.” 
Here is an admission, unguardedly 
made, of the true character of the assess- 
ment plan, in substantially the very 
words used by those who have pointed it 
out among the Old-Lines. There is ‘‘no 
contract ”’—nothing but a voluntary mem- 
bership terminable for each one ‘‘ when 
he likes.” Payment of an assessment re- 
news the insurance until the next assess- 
ment is levied ‘‘ or the fund exhausted” 
and the association with it. People who 
do not insist upon ‘ guaranteed” con- 
tracts, who imagine they ‘‘ cannot afford” 
to pay the necessary cost of an unquestion- 
able contract for a hundred cents on the 
dollar, can *‘ join an assessment assoeia- 
tion,” which makes ‘‘no contract” and may 
return them an indefinite number of cents 
less than a hundred to the dollar, pro- 
vided the condition of ‘‘ fund exhausted” 
is not reached before the time comes for 
returning anything. Thesaving effect of 
lapses is also plainly insisted upon. Let 
them go if they want to, cries this blun- 
dering advocate, we are better off without 
them; their departure will *‘ lessen the li- 
abilities!” Apply a little common sense 
to this. The liabilities are lessened, be- 
cause the number of persons to be paid is 
reduced; but the number of persons to pay 
is reduced, too. Of course, the old fal- 
lacy is brought in, and if these voluntary 
retiring persons were the oldest, and if 
young ones would come in to take their 
places, the society would possess perpet- 
ual vitality. This will come true when 
people generally want to contribute to a 
scheme of insurance without taking out 
anything in return. If you could pick up 
a bag of diamonds in Broadway every 
morning, you needn't work for a living. 
In his eagerness to make out his great 
case, this maladroit advocate admits that 





ular companies, which they unceasingly 


distinctthings. This is precisely the root 
of the whole matter. And if the advo- 
cates and agents of assessment societies 
would simply and always say to the pub- 
lic: ‘* Pay our entrance fees and agree to 
pay all assessments made on you, and in 
return we will agree to pay you whatever 
we can, provided you do not survive our 
society,” those who oppose this plan would 
be content to let it be judged on its mer- 
its. But the assessment people will never 
tell the truth thus, because it would end 
their pretense of furnishing insurance 
cheaply. 


iin 
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Mr. LANGBEIN, appointed Receiver of 
the Co-operative Life and Accident Asso- 
ciation, has been obliged to retire from 
the sheer hopelessness of his position. 
About $3,200 in bank, tied fast by attach- 
ments on policy claims; some $250,000 
of unpaid death claims; some 3,000 mem- 
bers, owing from one to fourteen dollars 
each—this was the situation he found. 
True, he could bring suit against all these 
delinquents, who are scattered all over 
the United States; but itis preposterous 
to bring a suit to collect a dollar or two, 
and it costs money to begin suits. Mr. 
Langbein had none—not even to buy 
peanuts for an office-boy ; so he went to 
the court and begged to be discharged, 

and discharged he was. 

Now could there be a plainer comment 
upon the no assets scheme of insuring 
life? Here is an association gone to 
pieces for lack of funds; a quarter-mil- 
lion of claims due, to persons who have in 
good faith contributed more or less to 
make up payments to others; and all 
they have remaining is a liability which 
cannot be enforced, because to enforce it 
would cost all it would come to, and there 
is no money on hand to start it. ‘* Keep 
your assets in your own pockets,” say the 
co-operatives, ‘‘and join our society, 
where money is not collected until it is 
needed. 

Just so. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


387 Years of Successful rienoe, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most. liberal features ever before offered. 
Kau.irs its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. SSSSRtY. President. 
ENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. nap. I, Secretaru. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NOS. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

c apital, $250,000. Premed enhed ta Gt 
issues SURETY BONDS guaranteeing the fidelity 

of peesens in positions of trust, administrators, etc. 
Also CIDENT POLICIES, PLATE GLASS AND 

BOILER POLICIES 

w Presider 


. M. ae, 
SEW ARD, Vice-President. 


New col Sa 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ST $18,199,262 24 
1SAseoss a3 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These ged articipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, an oe subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender iter paid-up insurance values -n- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets ex anatory of the New Pestuse maybe 

had on application at Company’s Offic 


POST: ti] SARE BOSTON. 














co., 
Philadelphia, 





o eh yl -EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ca 

Soames fi for reinsurance,and = other cian. L 490.38 4 

Surplus over all Liabilities . 11.577 
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TOTAL ASSETS. Jeneery ot 82,401.96 
H. manag RY. President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
SPST Eines. S22:128 88 
Ns innnhin: siecnepemaneatels "$784,044 044 4 66 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
~~ pane by the Massachussetts Non- Forfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t, 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 


w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. er erga President. 
C.P. FRALEION, Secre' 
WHERLWHIGHT, Ass’t 
WM. T T SPANDEN, Aetuary 





Increase in assets over 
Increase in new business........ ~- per cent 
Increase of business in force. .......$2.400, 


‘\CONTESTA BLE 
sonra Te mts PAID PROMPTLY 
ae GRACIOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 








GOOD AGENTS desiring ¢ to represent the Com- 
pany. are ravaee to address J. Gar ‘FNEY, Super- 
les, at Some Somes. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, sub.nit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

SI, Tac cwicccnccessscccsccencscccies 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............++. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887............000 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POTEOR. .ccccccccccoses sececce $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

POD. cnccccevesoccescsse 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GING. cccaccccesscccocsnccssessesios 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable...., 1,362,986 U7 
Cae Be BARE. cccccccccccccccssccccccccccesce 218,192 40 

ATROEEB. co cccccccccccccccescocs cocccccceces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P., PORDETT. 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLE 
A. A. RA vee CHA’S H ALL. 
JAMES JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. 3' a eeh EVERICH, 
BENJA TIN i ‘FIELD, JO 
JOSIAH w. GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. D, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC I ELL. 
HORA GR ball RY ‘LOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
arty r\ | oa IRA BURSLEY. 


AN JAatEES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


Assets Over .. 


LARGEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


BEST! 


$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





1845 - - 

1IS8S55 - - 

1865 . - 

1I87S - ~ 

1885 . - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
‘1, 1887 - - 
“ JI IS88 - . 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


- $97,490.34 
- 2,850,077.56 
- 12,235,407.86 
- 72,446,970.06 
- 108,876,178.51 
- 108,908,967 51 
- 114,181,963.24 
- 118,806,851.88 





cover the cost of the risk durin 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


ge each term selected and paid for. 
term policy in the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
economical and fatrest system of life insurance attainable 

Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the emallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


Insure Your Lifeas You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as lon, 


as you live, oe. payments adjusted to 
oucando this by taking a renewable 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. 


Good Agents wanted. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUTIA, 





icaadianionmesanssued $13,432,548 64 
A 5s4 dvkserenomes 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 

In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 


Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable, 

All Policies Incontestable after one year, 
ze  Comnetien on account of deferred pre- 
m 
No vrestriction on travel or residence after 
one yea 

Ne restriction on occupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual wa 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira. 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. — 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 

Gondigentel } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon pe 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for sesenatiniinen..: gicaiiiiins 05 
Reserve, ampleforallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. 























RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. LEX, E. O 
1 BAKNEY, JNO. L. R 
HENRY C. BOWEN. JOHN H. REED 
R . ALFRED RAY 
W. CORLIES. - RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFL . SWA 
B. CHITTENDEN, HENIY F. SPAULDING, 
N H, EARLE, . A. SLATE 
JAMES FRASE 


F R Lawhinon TURNURE, 
URELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VA AIL, 
M. H. HU T, J. D, VERMILY. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 

WM. G. LOW, 





{oun J MAY JFARLANE, President, 





4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


. E, PFEIFFER, V (TH. Aen 
HENRY W.& 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
OHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brookiyn Dep’t. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


BAB. 60525500 $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
° $23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’r, 
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Old and Young. 


A COUNTRY PLACE IN HEAVEN. * 


BY AMELIA E. BARR, 





‘*My dear, dear lass, thou art goin’ away, 
From t’ dark, sad streets o’ this weary 
town; 
Where t’ smoke-cloud shadows the bright- 
est day, 
And the black rain’s allus falling down. 
From clemmin’ and cold and pain and 


care, 
And t’ shadow o’ death that bides wi’ 
them; 
Thou’rt goin’ to God, and to Heaven so 
fair, 


And to t’ streets of t?’ New Jerusalem.” 


** Ay, lad; but I should be mazed and lost; 
So I’ve asked o’ God a better thing 
Than the golden streets, and angel host 
And the multitudes that shout and sing. 
I’m weary to death: I’d like it best, 
If He’d find some green and quiet spot, 
’Mong the hills o’ God, where I could rest, 
Till t’ trouble of earth was clean forgot. 


‘‘For many a year my heart hes pined 
Fora sight o’ Cheviot’s still, blue fells; 
For their lonely becks, and fresh clear wind, 
For t’ yellow broom, and bonnie blue 
bells. 
And so, where t’ river of God runs calm 
’Mong t’ hills of Heaven, while t’ soft, 
sweet breeze 
Just murmurs about me like a palm, 
I’ll rest, and listen beneath the trees. 


‘* For oh, I’m weary, and fear’d and sad; 
And the thought o’ multitudes troubles 
me: 
And it seems as if I couldn’t be glad 
In t’ golden city, if I wanted thee. 
In Heaven, there’s country places [ know; 
So I’ve prayed to rest in some quiet spot, 
Till ta comes to me; and then, dear Joe, 
The trouble of earth will be forgot. 
And I'll walk with thee on the golden 
street, 
And Vl sing with thee the glad new 
song, 
And [ won’t be feared for the crowds we 
meet, 
For the peace of Heaven will hev made 
me strong.” 
CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


> 


A SALVATIONIST. 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 








It had been raining in fitful little gusts 
all the morning, and the remnant of the 
summer boarders at Gridley’s, who had 
planned a boating excursion, found an ex- 
cuse for every variety of disparagement 
in commenting on September weather at 
Shelter Point. Each one of the three 
ladies remembered similar experiences, 
and wondered so often why they had 
‘*stayed on,” that it impressed the land- 
lady, who occasionally heard fragments of 
their conversation, as a matter of sur- 
prise that they had thought of coming 
down at all. But Mrs. Winn had kept 
Gridley’s for twelve summers, and knew 
the mind of the feminine boarder in wet 
weather and dry too well to be disturbed 
by these flutters of complaint. She con- 
tented herself by putting a fresh log or 
two on the hall fire about which the mal- 
contents were assembled, and saying, 
cheerfully: 

**There! I wish Miss Vanduren would 
come back; she was so anxious to see 
the fire.” 

The hall fire at Gridley’s is considered 
its most honorable institution. The dead 
and gone mariner who built the roomy 
old house some sixty years ago, liked 
space for his treasures in a conspicuous 
part of the house, and, accordingly, ran a 
generous hall through from front to rear, 
with ample width and two or three re- 
cesses, in one of which an open fire makes 
a cheerful center; and during the hotter 
portion of the summer it is the wont of 
the lady boarders to despond over the 
fact that they may leave before there is a 
chance to see it lighted. But the first 
chill in the mornings or evenings is seized 
upon as an excuse for sending a glorious 

blaze up from the hearth, and it is then 
that Gridley’s looks its best. 

**She’s over at the Grove, isn’t she?” a 
Mrs. Pratt remarked, with a view to de- 
taining Mrs. Winn. No one at Gridley’s 
was more sought for than the landlady 





*She said, “she would rather go to a.country 
place in Heaven.’’—" Letters from the Black Country.” 


when a diversion, or what Miss Robinson 
called a “stimulus” was needed. There 
was simply no question whatever about 
social equality. Mrs. Winn’s father had 
built Gridley’s, and she had been born 
and brought up in it when he was a pros- 
perous sea captain, and her condescend- 
ing during the last years of his life and 
the first of her own widowhood, to 
take summer boarders, was regarded as 
one of the happy chances of fate for the 
set who regularly passed four months of 
the year with her. Some one always lin- 
gered until the actual ‘‘easterly” weather, 
and when winter set in Mrs. Winn shut 
up the main portion of the comfortable 
old-fashioned house and lived in the 
rooms of a wing with deep fireplaces, 
window-seats and wainscoted walls, not 
infrequently ‘‘entertaining” a party of 
people or a stray guest even when the 
snow was deepest on the ground. She 
was a tall, comely looking woman of 
sixty or thereabouts, active and resolute, 
keen of wit and will, and as gentle in her 
heart as achild. No one interfered with 
her prejudices or little partialities, altho 
all sought for the smallest crumbs of her 
favor. For instance, every one knew that 
she regarded Miss Vanduren with an 
adoring fondness and an admiration that 
any one might have coveted, but it served 
only toincrease the interest and pique the 
charm about the girl, which they all felt. 
Viewed in the light of Mrs. Winn’s steady 
approval, their own appreciation of Miss 
Vanduren seemed to have its right to be, 
aud they curried favor with the mistress 
of Gridley’s by praising her idol. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mrs. Winn, ‘she’s 
over at the Grove—the last day of regu- 
lar camp-meeting—and she’s bien so in- 
terested in it all. I'm glad to see it,” she 
added like an after-thought. 

“Why, she isn’t a member of the 
Church,” protested Miss Robinson: ‘‘and 
she told me herself she didn’t sympathize 
with their methods.” 

**Well, I dun’t know,” responded Mrs. 
Winn, ‘‘she’s reverent, you may be sure 
of that; but I meant—1l’m glad to see her 
so lively.” 

‘**Oh!” Miss Robinson’s tone changed, 
and as the landlady sauntered away, she 
leaned forward to touch Mrs. Prati’s knee 
with her thimble finger and whisper 
significantly, ‘‘She means, it takes her 
mind off her broken engagement.” 

The third lady of the group—generally 
spoken of as ** Mrs. Riddle of Spruce St.,” 
to distinguish her from numerous Mrs. 
Riddles given to summering at Gridley’s, 
drew nearer and the whisperings were 
more animated. Miss Vanduren’s en- 
gagement had been broken off a month 
before, but the fact had only been really 
known at Gridley’s a week ago. 

** Her mind doesn’t require any taking 
off!” said Mrs. Riddle; ‘** that’s preposter- 
ous! Why she was never in love with him! 
The very idea. Fancy any girl deliber- 
ately throwing Dick Blackburn over!” 

‘*Imagine any girl not caring for him!” 
sighed Miss Robinson: ‘‘ that’s what takes 
me! I'd have been wildly in love with 
him myself 1 am sure if I’d had thesmall- 
est chance.” 

‘* My opinion is,” said Mrs, Pratt, with 
the air of aperson who has refrained from 
deciding upon a question as long as was 
just to others-—‘* my opinion is that he 
jilted her, I’ve thought so for some 
time.” 

The suggestion threw a new light on 
the subject and the discussion went on. 
Conjegtures as to Dr. Blackburn’s feelings, 
income, the possible future of Miss Van- 
duren, her sentiments and policy, were 
hazarded and finally resolved themselves 
into facts which each lady accepted with- 
out a doubt. 

The rain was increasing in violence and 
force by this time and the strip of sky to be 
seen beyond the piazzas darkened visibly. 
Mrs. Winn, who was still hovering be- 
tween the empty parlor and the little office, 
was about fastening the front door more 
securely when two people appeared at the 
gate below the house-steps. They had 
been walking down the road, or avenue 
as it is called in Shelter Point, which, 
stretching from Moonlight Lake to the 
ocean, has its impressive feature midway 





in Gridley’s. They were an oddly dressed 





pair—uniike any visitors Mrs. Winn had 
ever received—women, but of what age 
or type it was difficult to tell, since they 
wore Quakerish looking poke bonnets that 
concealed their faces until, as they drew 
nearer, the taller but slighter of the two 
lifted her head suddenly and Mrs. Winn 
was fairly startled by the loveliness and 
bloom of the young face revealed. The 
wind and weather seemed of no account 
to either of these quaintly dressed women. 
They walked as tho accustomed to any- 
thing which the seasons could produce; 
but as they were about to mount 
the steps Mrs. Winn, who was observing 
them in a curious silence, saw that the 
older of the two lagged a little and was 
evidently something of an invalid. A 
worn, very pale face—that of a woman 
of middle age—was now seen framed in 
the black bonnet which seemed to give 
it an additional pallor, just as in the case 
of the younger woman it intensified the 
bloom of her cheeks and depth of her in- 
nocent young eyes. It occurred to the 
landlady that they probably belonged 
to some sisterhood judging from the cut 
of their straight black gowns and short 
black capes, and she would have opened 
the door reluctantly but for something in 
the younger stranger’s face and manner 
which attracted her. 

‘* We’ve missed our way,” the gir! said, 
in a sweet voice, Mrs. Winn was sure 
could not be American; ‘‘ we were told 
to eome down here for the ferry-boat to 
the Grove, but I think we must be 
wreng.” 

Mrs. Winn stepped out on the piazza, 

shutting the door behind her. 
‘**Why, you are all wrong,” she ex- 
claimed, looking with compassion at the 
wet garments of both the women. ‘* You 
must go across the road and take the first 
turning to the right; then you’ll come 
to Border Lake and you'll see the ferry- 
boat right before you. But—haven’t you 
any umbrellas, or don’t you want to come 
in and get dry for a moment?” 

The girl smiled. 

‘Oh, thanks very much, but we don’t 
mind,” she answered; and then, looking 
at the older woman, added: ‘‘ Perhaps, 
Alice, you’d like to rest a little?” 

Her companion shook her head. 

‘*No,” she answered, ‘‘I don’t think 
we had better stop. We're late now, 
I'm afraid.” Her manner was a distinct 
contrast to the other’s, altho there was 
the same un-American cadence and 
sweetness in her voice. Mrs. Winn had 
decided by this time that they were Eng- 
lish, and she detained them to say : 

**Tguess you're English, aren’t you?” 

‘* Yes—oh, yes, we’re English,” the girl 
answered, and she added, with ashy sort 
of smile; *‘ we’re Salvationists.” 

A moment later Mrs. Winn had burst 
upon the fireplace party with her news. 

‘*You never saw anything prettier in 
your life,” she declared ; *‘ why, if I was 
told she was a princess of the royal blood 
('d believe it! Such a pair of childlike 
blue eyesand such a complexion—Salva- 
tionists! Did you ever hear anything to 
equal it, a girl with such a face and hold- 
ing herself like a queen.” 

‘* Well,” Mrs. Pratt answered, ‘‘ 1 know 
one thing, the English Salvationists are 
very different from most of the Ameri- 
cans. The whole thing is different there. 
But what do yousuppose these people are 
going to dodown here. I should think the 
Camp Meeting at the Grove was enough 
for one community.” 

**T wish I hadn’t let them go so soon,” 
Mrs. Winn said regretfully; ‘‘ but to tell 
you the truth that girl took my breath 
away and I didn’t know fairly what I 
was saying.” 

The afternoon had advanced toward 
dusk when Miss Vanduren appeared at 
Gridley’s, coming into the hall where the 
same party had assembled, with an air 
of queer preoccupation. It was easy 
enough even in the dim light to see that 
her face was pale, and that her eyes 

looked wistful, and as every one made 
way for her to kneel down before the 
generous blaze and stretch her hands out 
to the warmth, Mrs. Pratt decided that 
something unusual must have happened 
and wondered if it could concern Dr, 





Blackburn, 


“No, I'm not wet,” Miss Vanduren 
said, smiling, in answer te Miss Robin- 
son’s inquiry. ‘‘I—I was under shelter 
during the worst of the rain andI am only 
a little chilly.” 
Her pretty, well-made ulster certainly 
shone dry in the tirelight which touched 
the girl's face with a tender glow, at last 
bringing the color back into her cheeks. 
No one ever called Esther Vanduren 
beautiful but every one admitted her 
perculiar charm. It was an unusual 
face, the coloring a pale olive warmed 
softly when the color ebbed into her 
cheeks, and with a stedfast signal of 
health in her pretty lips. Vitality and 
the magnetism of a warm temperament 
were expressed in the girl’s face and fig- 
ure, but she carried herself with a quiet 
grace and looked at you out of dark eyes 
whose composure had in it the suggestion 
of a deeper charm. The lines about her 
nose and mouth were all fine, sensitive 
and characteristic, and if her fascination 
seemed elusive, its effect was always 
tangible, since al! human _ beings, it 
appeared, seemed drawn to the girl in 
some fashion; and when her engagement 
to Dr. Blackburn was announced, society 
had remarked: ‘‘ Of course, only a girl 
like Esther Vanduren would ever please 
him,” and the broken troth seemed im- 
possible to account for on either side. 
Miss Vanduren was of age,moderately well 
off, and lived in her own way in her own 
house, with a comfortable chaperon, a 
Mrs. Leslie, who was at this moment con- 
fined to her room with a nervous head- 
ache. Miss Vanduren did not attempt to 
disturb her friend; on going up-stairs she 
passed softly into her own room, where 
the shadows of the afternoon had been 
dispelled by the dancing firelight. The 
girl felt in a singularly strained state of 
mind. Mrs. Pratt had been right in her con- 
jecture. Something unusual had happen- 
ed, and it most certainly concerned Dick 
Blackburn. Concerned him—but, thought 
Esther, as, throwing aside her wraps, she 
seated herself before the fire, how much 
more deeply herself. What madness it 
had been to fancy she had crowded out 
the tender part of her feeling for him! 
She had fancied herself so secure, so self- 
controlled, so philosophical. And behold, 
the sight of a girl’s face among the wor- 
shipers at the meeting that day, the tones 
of a sweet, clear young voice singing 
‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul” had brought 
back with fearful suddenness, like a revela- 
tion to herself, what was really always in 
her heart. Esther clasped her hands 
tightly together, and gazing down intothe 
depths of the fire, let the tears run unre- 
strainedly down her cheeks. It was so 
pitiful, so beneath the purpose she had 
set herself, so unwomanly, she kept say- 
ing, to think of him—to care for him in 
this way. And yet—and yet—there must 
have been u time when he had loved her. 
Esther rose suddenly, and going to her 
trunk kneeled down, taking out a little 
locked, ivory box, in which a packet of 
letters and some small souvenirs lay in 
secret. From a little parcel she drew out 
a photograph and brought it back to the 
firelight, looking, with composed, proud 
eyes into the face, challenging it to be- 
tray the weakness the man had shown. 
But Dick Blackburn’s honest, fine young 
countenance brought only a new pang to 
the girl’s heart. The clear, keen gaze 
which she knew so well, the strong, rug- 
ged, manly features, the mouth, with its 
lines of decision, but capacity for sym- 
pathy and humor, all were clearly por- 
trayed in the one picture of the man she 
loved, and to think of him as false seem- 
ed, as she gazed into his eyes, monstrous. 
But there had been facts which were in- 
controvertible. With his own words he 
had condemned himself: ‘‘Say what 
you like, think what you will, I 
cannot deny the charge you make. I 
have not been true to you.” The letter 
in which the words were written lay in 
Esther’s hand at the moment. She shiv- 
ered, put back the little picture and re- 
placed the box; if only she could lock 
away all thought of the man as easily. 
Whatever the ladiés had conjectured 
no one at the now shrunken tea-table 
could complain that Miss Vanduren’s 
color and animation had not returned. 
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Mrs. Leslie did not appear, but sent, ask- 
ing for Mrs. Pratt’s company, and Esther 
said, with great gayety of manner: 

‘Mrs. Winn and I are going over to 
the Grove this evening. The meetings 
are at end, but there is a novelty; some 
Salvationists from England are there, 
and I am so curious to hear them.” 

Everybody remembered the incident of 
the morning, and Esther was questioned 
closely as to the girl’s beauty. 

‘‘Oh, yes, she is surprisingly pretty,” 
said Miss Vanduren, carelessly as possible. 
‘‘ She looks like an ideal English peeress. 
Such a flower-like face! Such a pair of 
eyes! On the whole, however, I think 
her more suggestive of Dinah Morris im 
‘Adam Bede.’” 

The conversation flew to George Eliot 
upon this allusion, and Esther escaped 
soon after. To Mrs. Winn she had only 
said that she wanted’ her company across 
the lake that evening in order to hear the 
Salvationists; and the combined influence 
of Esther’s desire and the vision of the 
English girl that day were sufficient to 
make Mrs. Winn a ready escort. The 
good landlady was waiting on the porch 
when Esther burried down, having left 
Mrs. Pratt delightedly in charge of the 
sufferer up-stairs. The rain had ceased. 
Between the waves of rolling cloud, the 
moon was asserting herself, and the stars 
were shining tenderly upon a world re- 
freshed by the storm, fragrant with the 
odors of the sea and the pine groves, and 
the little lake was dotted over by the 
boats which at evening gave it a Venetian 
effect, canopied and hung with lanterns 
of every hue, they skimmed the surface 
of the water, carrying parties up and 
down these moonlight evenings, the soft 
dip of the oars or the voices of the pas- 
sengers in song, breaking the stillness 
harmoniously and, uncer the spell of the 
moon, giving Shelter Point its hour of 
transfigurement. 

The camp-meeting ground lies beyond 
a little slope rising from Border Lake. 
As Esther and her companion mounted 
the hill, the rows of tents belonging to 
the campers came speedily in view; path- 
ways intersect these; here and there 
groves of young pines vr maple are left 
undisturbed, and midway in a vast clear- 
ing is the auditorium roofed over and 
supported by many pillars but open on 
the sides. When Esther had seen it last, 
a crowd of people were within it, and the 
storm and gloom of the day had dignified 
and intensified everything, but the moon- 
light shone palely now into the empty 
spaces. The Salvationists, as she knew 
from her careful inquiries of the morn- 
ing, were to hold their meeting in a little 
building to the left—an *‘ overflow” audi- 
torium which, in virtue of their belong- 
ing to the genuine English army, who 
are more restrained and moral in beha- 
vior, had been accorded them for the 
purpose. Esther and Mrs. Winn made 
part of a crowd streaming toward the 
little place. It stood apart; the moon- 
beams flickered idiy into it, piercing the 
shadow of the pine trees which came 
nearer to its pillars than in the larger 
place of worsbip, but the very sense of 
obscurity made the scene impressive. As 
the building filled, faces that were prom- 
inent seemed to Esther to take on a sort 
of strength when revealed from among 
the shadows of the arches and to possess 
for the girl a peculiar and fascinating 
character, just as the strip of platform 
With its flaring oil lamps and rows of com- 
mon chairs seemed to gain a dignity 
which daylight must have dispelled. 
Where Esther sat she could see clearly all 
of the services, could not fail to hear 
every word said or sung, or lose one 
shadow of expression on the face of the 


girl Dick Blackburn loved. 


There was a murmur through the 
Crowd; a turning of heads and craning of 
hecks as the Salvationists appeared, walk- 
ing quickly up the aisle and stepping on 
to the platform. They carried a pile of 
hymn-books with them, and half a dozen 
People who quickly followed in their 
wake received them for distribution. 
Esther’s eyes and ears were strained to 
See and hear. She felt a longing to com- 
Pel the girl’s face or her words to betray 
the charm which had captivated a man 





of Blackburn’s fastidiousness and sense 
of honor. To her, Salvationists meant 
mud and mire, shouting and singing, 
screaming and tambourine playing— 
everything incongruous with what she 
knew to be Blackburn’s ideal of womanly 
modesty and reserve, and the fact of this 
girl’s profession alone had emphasized 
her contempt at his desertion. But while 
she looked, and the women were evident- 
ly waiting for a complete silence in order 
to begin their services, a strange thing 
happened. The eyes of the English girl, 
scanning idly the countenances of the 
crowd before her, reached Esther’s deli- 
cate, high-bred face, shining in a spot of 
light, outlined against the shadows of the 
grove. A flush faintly pink deepening 
into scarlet before it ebbed away, mounted 
from the Salvationist’s chin to her brow. 
Her eyes fell. She raised them for an 
instant, but only to reassure herself that 
Esther had not seen that change of color. 
She had seen it, but ascribed it wholly to 
‘the emotion she coucluded the girl must 
feel when making such a public exhibi- 
tion of herself, and a sudden desire to 
rush forward and take the girl away 
possessed her fora momnnt. This being 
obviously out of the question it was a re- 
lief to find that the older woman took the 
initiative. When silence was complete 
sxe stepped forward and addressed the 
meeting. She had lost all her depression 
of the morning. There was a feverish 
color in her cheeks and she seemed de- 
termined to sweep everything before her; 
talking like an educated persbn it is true, 
but in a violently declamatory manner, 
which rose to a powerful crescendo, 
dying away only as she fell upon her 
knees, glancing at her young companion, 
who rose, and, in the voice of a thrush, 
beganahymn. The people caugbt it up 
with mad excitement, and, at its conclu- 
sion, the older woman again began to 
speak. They—her companion and her- 
self—had been sent there, she said, from 
‘* headquarters” to start the Army in 
Shelter Point. To save souls—to hold 
them—to keep them. Their own lives 
might be wrenched from them she de- 
clared hysterically, but the work would 
go on, and, darting a quick look in the 
direction of the girl at her side, she ex- 
claimed: 

‘* Sister, sister, tell them how you were 
drawn in. What brought you under the 
banner?” 

But the girl had turned deathly pale; she 
made a movement forward—a reluctant 
gesture, and then with an audible sob fell 
upon her knees, bursting into tears. 

The effect of this sudden weeping, 
which was clearly genuine, was electrical, 
and a dozen people surged forward claim- 
ing seats in the convert’s circle, while the 
singing was resumed and the older 
woman began to pace the platform, clap- 
ping her handsand gazing about her with 
‘feverish intensity. Meanwhile the girl’s 
hands fell from her face, she shrank back 
and sat down, her fingers clasped tightly 
and her face flushed painfully. 

Esther's whole frame was jarred. She 
had for a time felt all sentiment merged 
into a study of the curious phase of human 
nature here revealed. For they were utter- 
ly sincere—these women; whether in their 
prayers, their melodramatic appeals to 
the people, their singing or their weeping, 
some well-spring of the heart supplied it 
all. Could it be, the girl had been asking 
herself, that there were peoplein the world 
whose whole basis of life, of argument, 
of view, in matters appertaining to sol- 
emn truths was so entirely different from 
anything for which her own life and cul- 
ture offered a precedent? But now there 
was a shiver of mere resentment. The 
singing of a hymn she had loved from 
childhood, defined the remoteness of it all 
from anything with which she could sym- 
pathize, and she whispered something to 
Mrs. Winn, which resulted in their van- 
ishing away among the pine trees, where, 
however, they stood still for a moment 
regarding each other in profound silence, 
‘* Well! I heard of them before,” at 
last ejaculated Mrs. Winn; “but upcen 
my word they beat Banniger.” 
Esther laughed nervously. With her 
hands resting upon Mrs. Winn’s arm she 





glanced back at the picture the vagrant 


foliage revealed. The girl had arisen, 
and in.a clear melodious voice was speak- 
ing to the little assembly. 

‘* Dear friends,” she said, ‘I cannot tell 
you anything helpful to-night. To-mor- 
row I will feel stronger and braver. Hope, 
pray, keep the message of the Lord in 
your hearts.” Her voice trembled, she 
resumed her seat, while a swaying move- 
ment in the crowd preceded the next 
hymn, which was caught up andsung ex- 
citedly. 

‘*Mrs. Winn,” whispered Esther, ‘‘ you 
must humor me a little longer. When 
the meeting disperses I must speak to 
that girl. Pray don’t oppose me in this.” 

Curiosity doubtless got the better of 
Mrs. Winn’s distaste for the whole pro- 
ceeding. She suffered herself to be led by 
Esther to a seat under the pine trees 
where they remained remote listeners of 
the curious scene going on in the little 
auditorium, but seeing nothing untjl the 
meeting dispersed. The crowd surged 
out, animating the grove and scattering 
in various directions, the Salvationists 
coming last. 

Esther darted forward. She was trem- 
bling with excitement, and yet it appeared 
as tho the words would not come. 
The English girl was walking slowly, but 
Esther hastened, and put her hand quick- 
ly on her arm, 

‘*T—will you tell me when I can see 
you?” she said, breathlessly. 

The girl started back uttering an ex- 
clamation almost of dismay. Her com- 
panion had measured Miss Vanduren's 
graceful figure and soft young face in a 
swift glance. They were accustomed to 
being spoken to by strangers and she 
showed no surprise or unwillingness to 
answer for her companion. 

‘Weare going home now; my sister 
is very tired, as yousee. But to-morrow, 
if you like at seven o'clock, after our 
morning meeting.” 

She added an address in an obscure 
little street or lane not very far from 
Gridley’s, and as the younger woman still 
remained stonily silent Esther could only 
murmur that she would be sure to call at 
the hour named. 

The Salvationists separated themselves 
speedily from the crowd and were seen 
walking rapidly down the road on the 
Point side, where the moonlight revealed 
their prim, dark figures with strong effect. 
Occasionally the younger woman seemed 
about to speak, but suffered the impulse 
to die away in a quick, heaving sigh and 
a glance up at the star-strewn heavens. 
The pallor of her face at such moments 
was startlingly apparent, and at last her 
silent companion observed it. 

‘* You are—away again,” she said in a 
low, strained voice. ‘‘ Martha, what does 
it mean? Are you going to desert the 
flag, after all?” 

The girl flashed a look of mingled dis- 
may and entreaty around at her compan- 
ion. 

‘**No, no, Alice dear. I will be braver 
to-morrow—only ! Oh, what are we doing 
it all for! To-night, suddenly there 
seemed a ghastliness in it; to-morrow, 
perhaps, we will have soldiers enough 
and ”— 

-Alice interrupted her with a forcible 
pressure of her ungloved hand. 

‘* We must parade, of course, and stand 
the consequences. Martha, when you 
joined with me you never shrank from 
all these things. When Jane Mills was 
stoned in Sussex you said you wished you 
had been in her place.” The older wo- 
man spoke in a gentler tone: ‘‘ We will 
go through some of the books to-night.” 
She paused a moment, bringing her gaze 
as near to the girl’s face as possible as 
she added slowly: ‘‘ Martha, if I thought 
—if I really feared you were going to 
leave us I ought togive warning.” 

The girl’s hands closed together more 
rigidly. 

“TIT am not going to desert you,” she 
said, almost inaudibly; ‘“‘but I always 
think of him. What am I to do if I never 
can forget?” 

There was a silence. The lane where 
their little dwelling stood was nearly 
reached. The older woman, stoical as 
ten years of this strange life had made 
her, wondered if her own heart-beats 





might not be heard. The girl at her side 
was dearer to her than life itself; but 
beyond this was what she felt to be her 
duty. 

‘*You have no choice,” she answered 
coldly. 

The lodging which the Salvationists had 
found was a discarded Tent House which 
had for some time been used as a mere 
shelter from the storms prevalent on that 
part of the coast. The front was of frame, 
the rear of canvas. It formed two 
rooms, and had been scantily furnished 
by the one ardent Salvationist living at 
the Point, and who had been the means 
of bringing this Captain and her young 
assistant there totry the place. He was 
a fisherman by trade, a young man of 
weather-beaten countenance and wiry 
frame, whose ‘‘ conversion” had been the 
cause of much merriment among his com- 
panions. But the English girl, during 
one of her enthusiastic meetings at a sta- 
tion further west had compassed it, and 
Bob Ferguson had never rested until 
‘* Headquarters ” had detailed her under 
the charge of ‘‘ Captain Alive Berry ” to 
make an effort at the Point. Fergusen 
knew that the English Army rules were 
almost cruelly ascetic. There must be 
only bare necessaries furnished. Nothing 
approaching luxury, and even comfort 
was to be disdained. So, honest Bob, 
roving about, had hit upon the forlorn 
litle dwelling, and, with his mother’s 
aid, put in what he supposed the two 
women would need for the bare support 
of life. Questioned by some of his com- 
panions as to how they were to live, he 
answered briefly: ‘* They can have six 
dollars a week if they collect it -if not— 
they'll have toget along.” Questioned as 
to who they were, Bob answered quite as 
laconically : ‘* Englishwomen; only been 
out here a year.” 

An oil lamp was burning in the window 
of the dwelling as the Salvationists ap- 
proached. Alice was sorely tired and 
full of perplexity, but she set herself at 
once to the kindling of the little fire and 
preparation for asimple meal, her com- 
panion passing at once into the smaller 
room where she sank on her knees in 
prayer. Presently her voice was heard 
singing; thelast hymn sung at the Grove 
now filled the little dwelling, and a look- 
er-on would have witnessed a strange 
scene, for, yielding to the emotional im- 
pulse which sway this band so often, 
Alice stopped her work, and joining the 
other, knelt by her on the bare floor, and 
holding hands they swayed gently back 
and forth singing and finally lapsing into 
prayer. Martha’s face Was buried in her 
hands while the other prayed with vio- 
lent emphasis—wild pleading. The girl 
was striving to shut out the visions of a 
different life, a warmer future which for 
a week past had revived to destroy the 
simplicity of her faith in what she had 
andertaken, Alice’s words ringing in 
her ears seemed to be the verdict of con- 
science and right, and a queer, fantastic 
sense of heroism arose, glorifying what 
had lately appealed to her as unworthy 
of her calling. Presently she felt the 
touch of Alice’s hand on hers. Their 
eyes, strained and mournful, met. 

‘* The letter,” Alice whispered. ‘ You 
know that she is here—you know you have 
it—she must read it.” 

There was a silence which seemed to 
the two women to stretch out endlessly; 
but the girl’s hand went at last to the 
bosom of her gown and slowly a letter 
wrapped in a handkerchief was produced. 

‘Did you know I had it, Alice?” she 
faltered. 

‘* Yes, dear.” The women were stand- 
ing facing each other, and now the older 
of the two clasped her companion in her 
arms. An infinite tenderness was in her 
voice when she spoke, ‘‘ Dear,” she said, 
‘when you were a little child I knew you 
were destined to serve and wait, to sacri- 
fice and forget; you bore it all written in 
your face, and you are triumphing now. 
Praise the Lord.” 

The girl, clinging to her sister and weep- 
ing, sadly echoed: ‘‘ Praise the Lord.” 

**And you'll not stop me now in my 
duty ?” pleaded the other. 

‘*No, no, dear Alice; do what is right 





and best. I have been sorely tempted—~ 
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for I knew he was coming down here— 
and I meant tosee him—and give it allup 
for him.” 

The sentences came brokenly. The 
older woman tightened her hold on the 
trembling young creature who, baby and 
child, had been so often in her arms and 
whom she had bred to the service of the 
Salvationists believing it a divine mission 
and call. For one brief instant there 
flashed before her excited fancy a picture 
of this girl leading a peaceful, domestic 
life, free from the tramp of the streets, 
the jeer of the crowd, the scoffing of the 
ungodly, and she battled sorely with 
temptation, but it fled swiftly. Her 
frame of mind had been too long set in 
one groove to let a vagrant vision of the 
warmer side of life disturb her. 

“And it would have to be given up,” 
the older sister said hurriedly, ‘* You 
know, dearest, sucha marriage could not 
be sanctioned; but, Martha, listen.” 

She drew back regarding her compan- 
ion earnestly: ‘‘ There is the other one at 
Headquarters, he ”— 

The girl moved excitedly. 

‘*No—no—that cannot be. Here ”— 
she held the letter out tremblingly. ‘*You 
must send it—or take it to her. I cannot 
see her.” 

Esther hastened to her appointment the 
next morning. She had passed an almost 
sleepless night and felt overstrained and 
feverish, but the morning air was like 
balsam and soothed her as she walked 
along, feeling the sense of freedom which 
solitude gives. Just what she meant to 
do or say she had not decided, nor indeed 
had she any definite idea but the one, of 
in some fashion creating a happier life for 
Blackburn—Blackburn who in spite of 
being pledged to her, had suffered him- 
self to be led away by this girl, this Sal- 
vationist! But Esther felt a compelling 
force in what she was doing. With the 
first clasp of that girl’s hand she would 
pledge herself to her side,and a dozen 
times before reaching the little dwelling 
she reassured herself as to the entire in- 
tegrity of her motives; but it was witha 
queer, dull feeling at her heart that she 
found herself at the Tent House door 
knocking softly for admittance. 

It was opened quickly and the older 
Salvationist admitted her. The woman’s 
face was set and pale, but she received 
Esther with a grave curtesy, ushering 
her into the cheerless little room and 
bringing forward one of the two chairs it 
possessed, 

Esther sat down trying to smile. To 
speak for a moment seemed impossikle; 
but the Salvationist said in a quick, hard 
voice: 

‘* Martha could not see you—at least it 
was better that I should. We must un- 
derstand each other at once. You were 
engaged to Dr. Richard Blackburn, and 
broke it off—because of Martha.” 

The color rushed into Miss Vanduren’s 
cheeks. She rose and for an instant felt 
only as tho her most sacred feelings were 
being dragged to light. 

But Alice gravely continued. 

‘* Martha wishes you to hear her story, 
to know”— 

‘*Stop.” cried Esther, suddenly, ‘‘ do 
not go on”—she had absolutely refused to 
hear any details from Richard himself, 
and to let this stranger fling them in her 
face was unendurable. ‘‘There is no 
need of our discussing it,” she said, cold- 
ly. ‘I have come here only to try and 
set matters right for—Dr. Blackburn and 
your sister, My own part in it—the en- 
gagement I was foolish enough to enter 
upon—need not be referred to.” 

The Salvationist’s pale face was flushed 
now. She crossed the room to the win- 
dow where Esther was standing, her fig- 
ure drawn to its fullest hight, the sensi- 
tive lines about her lips proudly defined. 
The woman laid a heavy hand upon Miss 

Vanduren’s arm, ‘* You must listen, my 
dear,” she said, in a compelling tone. 
‘*There’s no chance of happiness between 
Martha and him. She has given it all 
up. It was never meant to be. Listen to 
me, for you ought to hear thestory. We 
had had a terrible winter of it in that 
Western town where Dr. Blackburn 
chanced to be staying; and Martha, who 
has never been strong, fell ill. It has al- 





ways been hard work for her to stand the 
night marches in the rain or snow, and 
this time she gotacold settled on her 
lungs. There was nothing for it but to 
send her to the hospital. Somebody,” 
a queer, half-savage look came into the 
woman’s face—‘t somebody brought Dr. 
Blackburn into Martha’s ward. He talked 
to her—was interested m her—used his 
influence to get her into a separate room. 
She was up and about in two weeks, and 
then came the trouble. I believe,” said 
the woman excitedly, ‘‘ he saw from the 
very first how she loved him! It was 
horrible to me to see it. She never 
meant to wrong any one, but she loved 
him! I’ve lived away from all of that a 
long time,” the woman continued, ‘‘ and 
yet I know that any man would have 
been led to some interest in a girl like 
Martha who showed in her very eyes that 
she loved him!” Alice’s hand was in 
Esther’s now; the girl was trembling vis- 
ibly. ‘* What I want yuu to be sure of,” 
she went on, ‘“‘is that there was never 
really any love making between them—I 
know that. He tried to induce her to 
leave the Army, and she—she let him see 
she would do it for his sake! I can’t be 
ashamed of her,” cried Alice, suddenly, 
‘* because I know that she was then nearly 
desperate. How you heard that there 
was something between them I don’t 
know; but we were told of it. When we 
came East Martha walked ten miles one 
day just to see you. You little guessed 
it—she saw you in church. She had been 
ill again—wretched and broken down, 
but when she came back she told me— 
you looked—fit for him.” 

Alice paused for a moment, and Esther, 
with a sense of exquisite compassion for 
the trembling, heart-wrung and emo- 
tional creature, put out her hands and 
drew the Salvationist back to her chair, 
seating herself near by, while Alice con- 
tinued : ‘‘ She promised then and there to 
give him up. She had not been sure of 
his engagement. But when she wrote 
him to this effect he answered that it was 
too late; you had accused him of tri- 
fling, and you had refused to hear any- 
thing of the story.” 

Esther’s eyes fell. The Salvationist had 
conjured up the scene so often, waking 
or sleeping, present to her mind—the 
long room at home ; the windows open to 
the fragrance of the garden, and Dick 
before her pleading to be listened to, to 
be forgiven—trying to tell the story of his 
mad hour of infatuation for a girl who 
had appealed to his chivalry, his compas- 
sion, his senses, all at once, and from 
whom he had wrenched himself at the 
first thought of wrong to her. 

‘* Martha waited,” the woman went on; 
‘*but then it seemed that she could not 
bear it, and she wrote again. There is 
marrying and giving in marriage with 
us, but the rules forbid it shall be outside 
of the Army unless the soldier is willing 
to put down her badge and leave us. I 
warned her Headquarters must know. I 
would have told them but for the way he 
answered her.” 

Esther, in her excitement, had risen 
again. The woman drew from her pocket 
poor Martha’s letter, and Esther stretched 
her hand out eagerly. 

**See!” cried Alice, excitedly. ‘‘ We 
prayed last night, and she promised you 
should see and read it. She resigns all; 
she is wholly a soldier, now and hence- 
forth.” 

Esther read as well as her blinding tears 
would allow. He wrote that if it would 
comfort the girl he would come and see 
her; but ‘‘my hour of infatuation for 
you, Martha, was my life’s misery. I 
have never really loved but one woman 
in the world, and she despised me. Poor 
child, you are not to blame; and if my 
broken life can help yours, take it.” 

Dick, passionate, impulsive, but at 
heart loyal, seemed to Esther to stand 
before her with eyes that reproached her 
for what she had done: and she turned 
to Alice, the tears streaming dcwn her 
face. 

‘*She has been far, far nobler than I,” 
the girl said, pitifully. ‘‘ I refused to for- 
give anything, and she’— 

Alice made a quick gesture and turned 





toward the door of the inner room, 


Martha was standing there. Her bonnet 
and little cape had been thrown aside and 
the exquisite poise of her head with its 
short golden hair and the graceful altho 
slender lines of her young figure were re- 
vealed. She was white as marble save 
where the dark rings about her eyes 
seemed to intensify their color. A faint 
little smile touched her lips as she came 
forward. 

‘*T have been at prayer-meeting,” she 
said quietly. She looked at Alice. “ It 
was beautiful; Iam happier now.” 

A creature from another world might 
almost have seemed more real to Esther 
Vanduren than this Salvationist with her 
beautiful white face and uneartbly sort 
of calm. 

** Alice has told you everything,” the 
girl went on, approaching Esther and 
holding out her hands, ‘‘It will be all 
right now. Tell him you forgave me— 
just as you forgive him.” 





Shelter Point was represented that 
evening at the Grove in such numbers 
that the boats on the little lake skimmed 
the water like fireflies; carrying as heavy 
a burden each time as they could bear. 
Every one at Gridley’s attended except 
Miss Vanduren, who had departed for 
Philadelphia, coming in upon Mrs. Leslie 
unexpectedly and in a condition of great 
excitement. 

‘* Dr. Blackburn will be here this even- 
ing,” Esther announced calmly. ‘* We 
are to forget last month,” she added, with 
a little laugh. 

Esther waifed for him in the long draw- 
ing-room with feverish impatience and 
yet dread. How would he listen to what 
she had to say. To own herself ready 
with the forgiveness she had withheld— 
—to seek what she cast aside! What if it 
were not to be found again? But Black- 
burn, curiously as he had once been led 
astray, was a man of very simple feelings 
and convictions. He understood it all 
from the moment he read Esther’s little 
note begging of him to come, and he 
walked into the familiar drawing-room 
on Walnut Street with an air of joyous 
immunity from such care as oppressed 
the girl and took her in his arms before 
she had uttered a word. 

‘* T have been waiting a long time out- 
side the gates, my darling,” he said; 
‘*never banish me there again.” 

It had been an uncommonly fine day at 
Melberon, the Shaker community in the 
Berkshires, and Elder Lowenthwaite and 
three of his brethren devoted themselves 
to gathering apples in the fine orchard 
which offers to the traveler such abun- 
dant suggestion of the thrift of the socie- 
ty in this part of the world. Leaving the 
primly ordered village, the orchards are 
reached by a hilly road with something 
more carelessly picturesque in its aspect 
than is permitted in the dwelling portion 
below. Here hedge-rows have an air of 
luxuriant blossom and irregular verdure. 
A vagrant apple now and then may be 
found on the roadside, and the devious 
course of the little brook, richly bordered 
by wild flowers, adds something to the 
ease and effectiveness of the picture. 
August was far advanced, and the season 
so far had been unusually successful; 
hence the Shaker brethren at their em- 
ployment on this still, happy-looking 
afternoon, indulged in a great many con- 
soling and comfortable remarks, the El- 
der, who had mounted to the top-most 
branch of the apple-tree, occasionally 
flinging down a comment which was as 
near to the jocular as he ever indulged 
in, while the very young, placid-looking 
brother, gathering up fruit below, al- 
lowed himself speculations as to certain 
domestic matters which were tinged with 
something almost worldly intone. He had 
a roving eye for all its gentle innocence, 
and was the first to desery two figures pa- 
tiently toiling up the slope from the vil- 
lage street. They were women, whose 


severe simplicity of dress would have 
been remarkable in any other place; but 
as they paused by the picket fence which 
divided the orchard from the road, it was 
seen that they wore the badge of the Sal- 
vation Army, an association about which 





the Shaker Community had but recently 


held much discussion, not knowing pre- 
cisely how and where to place them; con- 
scious of a certain affiliation with their 
own sentiments, and yet disturbed by 
many of their methods in according them 
sympathy or approval. It was seen at 
once that the younger of the two women 
was singularly beautiful in spite of her 
pallor and the worn outline of her girlish 
face, and that the older had a severity of 
manner and expression which seemed out 
vf place on such a day and with such a 
companion. They hesitated evidently 
about speaking, and the Elder from his 
perch in the tree requested the brother 
just below to ask their needs. He re- 
turned from this errand saying that they 
wished to see Elder Lowenthwaite him- 
self, and accordingly the old man de- 
scended, approaching the strangers with 
his usual kindly, unemotional manner. 

‘“*I have come with my sister here,” 
Alice, the Salvationist, said in a high, 
impassioned sort of voice, ‘* because she 
feels a longing to join your community. 
She would have come alone—she was de- 
termined on the subject—but I thought it 
best to accompany her.” 

The woman’s voice smote the air as tho 
her words contained a challenge; but the 
Elder answered with hiscustomary tran- 
quility: 

“Yea, yea, if she has thought about it 
and is no worldling, we might receive 
her.” His quiet gaze tcok in the youth, 
the fairness, and at the same time the 
absolute coldness, of the younger woman’s 
face. Her very beauty was like the pale 
reflection of something which, in another 
world, another life, might have been 
warm and _ impassioned. Something 
which had given to the eyes and lips their 
hour of exquisite perfection had fled 
away, vanished forever, leaving this cold 
outline, a lifeless suggestion from the 
past. 

‘‘Has it been well thought out?” the 
Elder said, leaning his worn hand on the 
fence and looking from one woman to 
the other. 

‘* Yes,” came from the girl’s composed 
lips. ‘‘I have heard all about your ways 
of life and I seek—rest and quiet here.” 

A very brief discussion followed. 
After giving his companions a parting 
suggestion in connection with the gather- 
ing of the fruit, the Elder made his way 
into the road and quietly conducted the 
women back to the village, saying little 
but from time to time looking into the 
stern, pale face of the elder sister, who 
seemed, now that so much of her mission 
was accomplished, to be impatient for the 
leave-taking and her departure. 

It might have been two months after 
this that a light phaeton, driven by a 
young man with the evidences of town 
civilization in his manner and attire, and 
who was very much absorbed in pointing 
out to his companion the various objects 
of interest they were passing, made its 


‘appearance in the Shaker village; and 


when the gentleman suggested their pat- 
ronizing the little store, his wife, who 
was eager to talk tosome of these quiet 
people, followed him into the prim em- 
porium where, amid evidences of their 
varied but homely occupations, two 
elderly sisters were ready to receive the 
visitors and to sell them any of the rather 
high-priced, inartistic fancy articles on 
view. An open doorway at the lower 
end disclosed to the lady’s eyes an inner 
room, a window, a quiet figure and a face 
which, having seen once, Dr. Blackburn's 
wife never could forget; and with some 
murmured excuse, Esther Blackburn 
passed quickly from the little store into 
the room beyond. The Shakeress in the 
window had dropped her work, and stood 
now gazing with her soft eyes full of in- 
tensity at the visitor. But as she took 
Mrs. Blackburn’s outstretched hand, 
Martha said, quietly: 

“I have thought of you often. I 
wanted you to know that I was here.” 

‘My husband is with me,” Esther said, 
with a very happy expression and a deep- 
ening of the pink in her cheeks, ‘“ He 
would like to see you.” 

But Martha shook her head. 

‘*Oh, no,” she said, in the same still 
sort of voice and with the same sweet 





gravity in her expression; ‘there is no 
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need of it. I never think—of anything— 
here.” 

«And are you sure that you are 
happy ?” Esther said, a new wave of com- 
passion rushing over her as she gazed 
upon this young creature who, in so short 
a time, had found out the world’s limita- 
tions. Something of the same desire to 
take her out of her present life which had 
influenced her feeling at Shelter Point 
made Esther long now to deliver the girl 
from the dead level and lack of sympathy 
or personal religion which she felt sure 
must torture one of her ardent tempera- 
ment in this community. They looked at 
each other for. an instant in silence, but 
in the depths of Martha’s blue eyes Esther 
Blackburn read something like a fear of 
herself. 

‘*T never think of it,” Martha answered. 
‘‘ But,” she added. with a smile, *‘ I shall 
think of you very often.” 

They had driven two miles out of the 
village before Esther explained to her 
husband the reason for her leaving him 
so suddenly in the store. 

‘** And she said she did not care to see 
me,” Dr. Blackburn exclaimed, laughing, 
and looking at his wife with a guizzical 
snguetion. 

‘* How can you—joke about it,” Esther 
said severely, but with a spasm of relief. 
“You may say what you like,” she con- 
tinued, very thankful for a feeling of 
freedom on the subject; ‘‘but that girl 
suffered deeply in—all that affair you 
talked so lightly about.” 

‘*T should like to be able to analyze 
her,’ the young man said after a pause, 
during which their road led them under 
a long arch of flaming maples. ‘ She will 
always be an interesting study to me. I 
suppose that there was an innate timidity 
in her nature which made the tumult of 
a Salvationist’s life hard for her; yet she 
belongs to the class of women who seek 
some kind of heroism in their religion 
even if it be found in a Shaker settlement. 
Only think how the order and silence and 
compactness of that village must soothe 
her after those miles of walk in the wind 
and rain and with the din of her com- 
panions in her ears!” 

“I wonder whether we have heard the 
last of her,” Esther said, presently. ‘I 
shall never feel entirely at rest about her. 
I am sure she has not found her proper 
place in Christianity yet.” 

Dr. Blackburn laughed. 

‘* Shall we remain a week or two in the 
neighborhood,” he said lightly, ‘‘and see 
whether you can do anything further for 
her ?” 

But Mrs. Blackburn shook her head. 
Presently they were talking on other 
subjects, these two who found their sum- 
mer holiday all too short for the varied 
sympathies they had to exchange, and 
passing away from the Shaker village 
they ceased to discuss the woman who 
had influenced their lives in so curiousa 
manner. But late that evening Martha, 
who was returning from a walk with the 
elderly sister who was her special friend 
and guide in the community said, with a 
backward glance at the country lying be- 
yond the village: 

“It seems like a dream—their coming 
here.” 

Martha’s story, briefly told one rainy 
night when she and her companion had 
watched by the bedside of a dying sister, 
had been the one bit of romance in the 
older woman’s experience, and her placid, 
wrinkled face took on a flush of pleasure 
now, 

“Yea—yea,” she answered, encourag- 
ingly. ‘And Lam glad you were strong- 
ly minded enough not to speak with him.” 
The good woman who had been tortured 
during the afternoon by her disappoint- 
Ment over the fact that nothing had pass- 
ed between Martha and her former lover, 
emphasized her remorse by continuing, 
“You did right. You may feel now that 
you have given up the world.” 

They went down the little slope toward 
their dwelling in silence. On the door- 


step of the house while her companion 
Carefully dusted her shoes, Martha turned 
for another look at the distant country. 
Out into it the girl seemed to herself to 

ave sent her last passionate heart-throb 
of feeling. 
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JOURNEYING WORD. 


From Boston to London. 
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London. 
. Boston. 
. A gland in the head. 
. A metal. 
Fresh. 
. A great poet. 
. Level. 
. Mercenary. 
. Likewise. 
. An ancient philosopher. 
. London b. M. 
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CHARADES, 


THO thousands praise my first, it must be 
said 

They seldom sound their praise until they’re 
dead; 

E’en then, their flesh, not character, they 
praise; 

But I confess I like their cunning ways. 

I like, in them, the social bond which leads 

Their tribe in troops, among the flowery 
meads, 

Ona which, however, never do they tread; 

Nor e’en to gaze upon them turn the head. 

I like that fond attachment to the place 

Where first they saw the light; which leads 
their race 

Yearly a crowded pilgrimage to make, 

In their first home a holiday totake. 


My second is a sign, so farmers say, 

The field which holds it, labor will repay, 
How that can be, I leave you to divine; 
Since, at its best, five fathoms deep in brine 
My second lies; a smaller plain 

On which ride heavy ships, as ride the main. 


My whole, a noble family may boast; 
Whose fragrant fame is wafted from the 
coast . 
Of tropic lands; itself would be their king 
Could size, as in the days of Samuel, bring 
The suffrages of subjects; but, like Saul, 
My whole finds bulk of body is not all, 
Required in that which men would royal 
call. 
7. & 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


You’ll find me in hatchet, in racket, and 
packet; 

You’ll find me in latchet, in facet and 
Basset. 

You’!ll find me in simple, in crimple, and 
dimple; 

You'll find me in rimple, in whimple and 
pimple. 

You'll find me in heading, in wedding and 
bedding; 

You’!1 find me in dreading, in treading and 
spreading. 

You’ll find me in prancing, in lansing and 
dancing; 

You'll find me in glancing, in blanching 
and ranching. 

You’ll find me in teaching, in leeching and 
reaching; 

You’ll find me in preaching, in bleaching 
and beeching. 

My whole has many votaries at this time. 
COMBINATION STAR. 7 
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The square word in the center across: 1, 
a family relation; 2, to be in debt: 3, a 
snare. 

The diamond, to let down. 

From 1-6, white with heat. 

From 1-2, full of knots. 

From 1-3, a disease. 

From 2-3, books for daily events. 

From 4-5, to understand from experience. 

From 4-6, things re-lent. 

From 5-6, enters a place for plunder. 

H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 261i. 
BURIED BIRDS. 


1, Swan; 2, spin-tail; 3, daw; 4, martin; 
5, hawk; 6, teal. 


BEHEADINGS. 

1, E-bony; 2, c-rush; 3, t-rain; 4, h-arp; 
5, n ice; 6, a-gate; 7, l-one; 8, s-wing; 9, 
t-race; 10, a-muse; 11, d-ash; 12, p-lace; 
13, o-men; 14, s-how. 
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MIXED PUZZLE. 
The eye of a master will do more work 
than both of his hands. 


NERVES! NERVES!! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
ndigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


mi Paines 


= Goan 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Senn, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why i 
yng i mag OTHERS FAIL. 

Send for full particulars 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO.,Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Menai aL SHIRTS 
ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 
Prices, 





Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS _& CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave. © hicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
fan Francisco, 








— BIBB)S Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 
rics HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The Handsomest and Most Eco- 
nomieal Coal Stoves in the world, 
THE B. C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md. 
BAULLEIZTDSLATE MANTEL 
Send for - c irculars and prices 










HE AME RICAN CYCLES 
Scammed CATALOGUE 
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YEOMAN’S 


SOFA-BE 
= Be 


Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
hem send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, *@utésésnitr= 


Send for Catalogue. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artinetal 
Teeth upon the rece x ge. Dr. W. UN 

h Street. New York. 


PATENT 


SUPREME 








381 Lexington Ave.. 


THE “BEACON ” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 

(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 
MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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WABASH > 2c 


Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. — 




















THE 


UNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
Flags, Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and |! PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. 4A. 


Larges: Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leadin,, douse 
in the Trade. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

8. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R.S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. HuntineTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tartor, D.D., L..D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorpDoN, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD CrossBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD. D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will ,write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems, 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

PrREsT. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

PresT. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


Taepas Seerwenrs HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 

articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will ye | the matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the C ill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 


JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW IL.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND GosskE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; DONALD G. 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


” We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 


ITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One month..........-- iithnnneneieeed De es inc nde ceetessisrenseceebiends +$3 00 
CR es ctccacnckekes piwseanene TO | TWO FORT. ccvccsescccececesvocsscesces 5 00 
i ox ccanccsnasseononve senate De SN ID ied <cnascreceantexnensandenaa 7 00 
EO re By ines nneccdencenvidebvievaeveoeas 8 50 
I, ccna cages been ce ereheedenes 2 2 | iv ekccnnsvnekessescackheunseres 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... .......... $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... #2 12 each 
Three | ‘gugennaebenencee 233 “ Pee CC lccnsocenesiucer 200 ‘“ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy newer T or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THE 'NDEPENDENT, Can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sent on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscrihers after the 
time paid for has expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THERE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of ow 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 








RURAL HOMES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





I AM deeply interested in the discussion of 
plans for small country bomesteads; for I 
have the unpleasant conviction tnat while 
small cottages have become vastly more 
convenient and beautiful, the small lot of 
from half an acre to two acres, or three or 
five acres, has not at all improved; but has, 
in general, become less beautiful. The 
cause is not that we have not teachers 
enough, but too many teachers of a very 
amateur kind. A flood of landscape litera- 
ture has flowed over the land, and left the 
people without any fixed principles. So 
long as Downing edited the Horticulturist 
he held a supreme place, and was looked on 
as authority. Happily no man was better 
fitted than A. J. Downing to be authority 
for lawns and gardens. His pupils knew 
what they were about, and thousands of 
charming places grew up in their charge. 
Of late we have had little but confusion; 
and I have hopes that out of the confusion 
will soon arise some one authority recogniz- 
able as able to direct us. Scott’s book, 
** Beautiful Homes,” is a volume able and 
useful, but too large and expensive to be a 
hand-book for the masses. We need a book 
on gardening as compact, as bright and as 
sensible as Gardiner’s ‘‘Homes and all 
About Taem,”’ for those who desire to learn 
to build a house. 

I suggest that the difficulty at present 
to be overcome in rural landscape garden- 
ing or, as I prefer to call it, laying out a 
home (for home should literally be out-of- 
doors as much as in-doors), is the  ten- 
dency to imitate city art. This is patent in 
tne houses that are built, which in many 
cases have no reference whatever to the lo- 
cality, and it is equally true of the grounds. 
I am surrounded by those who are desirous 
of having pleasant country homes, holding 
from one to five or ten acres. It is not at all 
infrequent that these people, living on 
slopes and hillsides, begin by elaborate 
grading of a certain plot or part, until they 
have secured a perfectly smooth level,which 
is intended to be ‘‘the lawn.” This is run 
over with lawn-mowers, shaven and shorn 
with disagreeable toil, precisely as a citi- 
zen of acity pats and pets his fifty or 
one hundred feet front. Back of the lawn 
rolls away a charming lot of knolls, slopes 
and swales, generally neglected and often 
indecently dirty. This is landscape art with 
a vengeance, and there is a great deal of it. 
Our dear people come out on their lawn to 
play lawn tennis, and they step about dain- 
tily, with never a thought that they have 
lovely dells and real lawns that Nature 
made (and they have not yet spoiled). They 
have not cultivated in the slightest degree 
a love ret, oi nor are they informed as 
to what landscape or garden art may be. 
I see daily a laborious grading going on, 
the sole effort of whichis to destroy what 
Nature carved, with exquisite and infinite 
art, into the loveliest of slopes. It may be 
said that the very first principle of rural 
art is not to insult Nature. It is to letalone 
the lovely. It isto improve what already 
is; not to reverse or counteract it. There is 
not aspot on any one of our hillsides and 
slopes where brains cannot ally with Na- 
ture to create loveliness. But the fact is, 
that half a dozen of these people who have 
no principle but to level down and grade, 
will degrade the grandest hill into a hideous 
homelessness. By all means preserve your 
slopes and rolls, and gifts of Mother Na- 
ture; the cradles twixt the hillocks and the 
twistings of the brooks. Our business is 
delicately to remove obstructions, to pre- 
vent Nature from being hindered in her 
work; to destroy weeds, and serve as hands 
for the work already roughly planned and 
waiting for us. 

A rural home should be equally lovely 
and equally cared for in every part of it. 
There should be no back parts neglected 
and despised. For this reason the house 
should be as near the center of the lot as 
possible, unless thereby losing a command- 
ing site. The prevailing plan of planting 
the house close by the street is erroneous 
from every point of view. It makes access 
difficult except to the front line of the 
homestead; it rarely avails itself of the 
finer outlooks; it leaves houses along the 
street in rows; but it is almost sure to 
create a neglected rear, including rubbish 
piles and slovenly corners. To make the 
most of half an acre or of several acres, we 
must have drives of ample breadth; and 
every fine roll or hollowed swale should be 


so dealt with as to have an individuality of 
its own, and yet constitute a necessary part 
of the whole. If, when you are on a special 
lawn or division, it does not in itself seem 
delightful and complete, you have erred in 
your work. If, on the other hand, there is 
not a unity of the whole—each part work- 
iug for every other part—again there isa 
failure. Here, for instance, is a lot of nine 
acres, fronting on two streets and lying on 
the slope of a hill. As youcome up the east 
highway a swale opens into the lot; after a 
few rods it opens into two, that pass and 
surround a tine oval hill of half an acre, and 
runs out into a plateau ab: ve. Here Nature 
has made your driveway; the oval bill is 
your natural flower lawn, at the head of 
which, on the plateau, is the place prepared 
for a house. This throws you back 
thirty rods from the highway; and from 
the other street twenty rods. Your house 
has, then, to the east, and coming up 
the hill, easy, sloping drives. To the 
north these drives, after uniting around 
the house, caf move off ona curve up the 
bill. Farther back lies another deep swale 
rolling down to the southeast. Here is the 
natural place for your private retreat, as 
private as your study or your home room, 
to be made charming with a summer-house, 
seats, fountain, and hammocks. All the 
street front makes a long and broad lawn 
for trees. Shrubs may be grouped on the 
flower lawn. We have still left several 
acres for berries, orciiards and gardens. A 
judicious use of evergreen hedges is all im- 
portant in dividing your lawns. 

1 had intended to touch other points; but 
reasonable use of space will not permit. I 
do not feel deeply interested in city lots, for 
they are not liable to become monstrous. 
What we need is rural art. I will try to 
sketch an outline of such a place as I have 
suggested. 


FOUR MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE ASA 
SHEPHERD. 


BY A. S.. PARKER. 








MATER always had had a passion to be- 
come the owner of a lamb from the time 
when, from her first reader, she had read 
‘*Mary’s Little Lamb”’ and Wordsworth’s 
‘The Pet Lamb,” but until last spring the 
passion was ungratified. 

In an adjoining town, three miles distant, 
an estate was to be settled and one of the 
heirs, Mr. S., who lived at the home-place, 
was ‘sick of keeping sheep, had rather 
raise colts,’’ so offered to Pater the flock of 
eighteen ewe sheep at two dollarsand fifty 
cents per head—the appraisal price. 

Pater advised with Mater and the sheep 
were brought to the ‘‘ Martin-box,” Mr.S.’s 
span being kindly offered to briug aportion 
of the flock, ‘‘Those too heavy with lamb 
to travel.”’ 

Previous to the transfer Pater noticed 
one or two dead sheep lying about and asked 
the cause of death. Mr. S. answered that 
they died of old age. 

When the sheep were put into the fold it 
was noticed that one was so tired it could 
not stand up,so it was put into a pen by 
itself and for several weeks stood up only 
when lifted, then only for a few minutes, 
and one morpvipg Pater found it dead and 
buried it with the five other sheep, two of 
them yearlings that had been planted about . 
the farm. 

The sheep were brought March Ist; the 
8th, twin lambs came; the ewe refused 
to own the feebler one so it was brought 
into the house, fed from a bottle, called 
Nannie, and to-day she will weigh as much 
as some of the older sheep. 

The blizzard came; the Monday following 
four lambs came. Three of these were 
brought into the house, warmed, carried 
to their mothers, who owned them till bed- 
time, then, after the lantern had disap- 
peared, the lambs were left to die. 

Then came ‘‘Caddy Jellyby,’’ who never 
could stand alone, tho she lived more than 
a week; “ Dick Swiveler,’’ so named because 
his hind-quarters were so weak that for 
days he would sway to and fro, now a stout 
lamb following a toster-mother; ‘‘ Lopsey,”’ 
whose ears and tail were frozen stiff when 
brought in but when grass came sustained 
life by nibbling herbage and creeps through 
fences and climbs over walls to her favorite 
feeding grounds; ‘‘ Daniel Quilp,’’ a hideous 
speckled specimen, which would die not- 
withstanding Mater’s care. All these were 
kept in barrels and baskets in the kitchen, 
and Mater laughingly would say, ‘‘ You 
see, children, I always wanted a cosset and 
my wants are more than gratified”; neither 
did she say hard things when a neighbor 
came in, and with a sniff said, ‘‘My woman 
wouldn’t have a sheep-harn made of her 
kitchen.”’ 

At shearing-time twelye sheep only re« 
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mained to be sheared. Forty pounds of un- 
washed wool was the amount, for the sheep 
had shed their wool. Three of the sheep 
were found to have worn-out front teeth, 
these were marked to fatten; five lambs of 
the twelve which were yeaned remained 
till to-day, when Pater sold the heaviest 
buck, weight, sixty-nine pounds, for five 
dollars and fifty cents. A manufacturer in 
town has offered us fifteen cents per pound 
for the clip, saying that he could get all the 
wool he wished in Norwich—twenty miles 
distant—for seventeen cents; but we have 
not sold the wool. 
Our account stands as follows: 


os 5 Sosrsbenctecxstcbs<acenabe $45 60 
Hay before turning out.............. ..... 10 00 
Turnips before turning out................. 2 00 
Oats before turning out........ 0... ..-... 100 
I isos kaw nines ocderesueasccced $58 00 

12 sheep on hand @ 2 50-100.......... ....... $50 00 
4 lambs on hand @ 2 50-100.................. 10 00 
cane. a ahiccen tessa anbaareena 5 50 
Wool unsoid, 40% @ .15................4.-. 6 00 
$51 50 


The six dollars and fifty cents which is on 
the loss side of the account must be credited 
to experience gained. We have made no 
estimate of the fertilizing power of the thir- 
teen sheep and lambs planted—that must 
balance visiting the fold five times each day 
and many times by night. 

Mater says that sheep have a golden hoof; 
everywhere these ; ress is found treasure 
and, accordingly, expects the vegetable and 
flower gardens to develop mines of wealtb; 
but the sheep have been fettered to-day and 
we await further developments, 

SOUTH COVENTRY, CONN. 


_ 
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MILK AND FEED. 





IT is undoubtedly true that the quality 
of the milk is dependent upon the breed of 
the cow, but itis not exclusively dependent 
uponit. Two other potent factors in de- 
termining the quality of the milk are the 
individuality of the cow and the food which 
she receives. Of these the individuality of 
the cow is much the more important and 
frequently exerts a greater influence than 
either the breed or the feed. Single cows 
of any breed may produce mi‘k either much 
better or much poorer than the average of 
the breed, and a single cow of some one 
breed may give milk uf better quality than 
the average of some other breed which, as 
a whole, gives better milk than the breed 
to which the single cow belongs. The 
breed and individuality of the cow, taken 
together, determine her capacity as a milk- 
producing machine, both as to quantity 
and quality of the milk. The feed simply 
furnishes the material to be worked up by 
the machine. Consequently while it is true 
that a poor cow will give poor milk, even 
upon the best of feed, itis not true that a 
good cow will give good milk no 
matter what she is fed upon. A gdéod cow 
means simply one that that has the capac- 
ity for producing large amounts of milk 
and butter from her feed. It does not mean 
acow that can make something out of 
nothing. Plainly, then, while the feeding 
of food rich in butter-making materials to 
poor cows is a very unprofitable business, 
it is equally unprofitable to keep good dairy 
cows and not supply them with abundance 
of material from which to produce milk. 
Coming now to a more direct answer to 
your questions, I should say: 

1. The quality of milk which a cow can 
produce depends upon her breed and indi- 
viduality, and in this sense, the quality of 
the milk is more dependent upon breed 
than upon feed. On the other hand, the 
quality of milk which any given cow will 
produce, is very largely dependent upon her 
feed. 

2. By feeding rich foods, the proportion 
of butter-fat in milk can be increased. The 
bulk of cream obtained is dependent upon 
so many other circumstances than feeding, 
that it affords no safe guide as to the real 
effects of the latter. 

3. The standard rations given for the feed- 
ing of dairy cows, presuppose that the 
animals are good of their kind. On the 
other hand, the standards are not sufficient- 
ly exact to admit of modification for each 
Particular breed of cows. The feeding 
standards are intended simply as guides to 
rational feeding to be moditied in each par- 
ticular case, as experience may show to be 
hecessary. 

4. In only two experiments has the ratio 
of butter-fut to casein been observed to 
change as a result of feeding. Whether 
that ratio could be changed by systematic 
feeding continued through two or three 
Seasons, I have, at present, no means of de- 
ciding, as the experiment has never been 
made, so far as I know.—Pror. H. P. 
ARMsBy, én “ Rural New Yor 





POTATO BUGS AND PLASTER 
TREATMENT. 


IN this section (Tomkins County, N. Y.) 
of country are thousands of acres planted 
to potatoes, and the potato bug becomes 
more troublesome every year; and so thick 
that wholesale poisoning is the only practi- 
cable way of protecting the crop from com- 
plete destruction. 

We can get over the ground twice as fast 
mixing Paris green with plaster as with 
water. Every one uses plaster here, and 
the smart ones procure their supply in win- 
ter, and prepare it for use immediately or 
on stormy days, as it can be mixed faster 
and more accurately at the barn, and is 
conceded by all to gain strength by being 
mixed with Paris green some length of time 
before application. 

When the vines are small we use a small 
tin can with wire screen bottom und stiff 
tin handle, which can be made at any tin 
shop. Larger ones have arms inside which 
loosen up the plaster by twisting the can 
around over each hill. Withthese one man 
can get over six acres of potatoes in a day 
and kill every bug, do no damage to the 
fuliage, waste no green by dropping it be- 
tween the hills, benefit the crop by using 
plaster enough to pay for all the plaster 
costs, and grow an enormous crop of clover 
on the ground the next season. One need 
not apply when the vines awe damp with 
dew, nor on a perfectly still day, as plaster, 
at least the kind we have here, will! stick to 
the leaves at any time. 

The secret of success is in the thorough 
mixing of poison and plaster, and putting 
it on all parts of the hill. It does not re- 
quire quantity but evenness in application, 
as the bugs will congregate on parts of vines 
not touched by plaster. We give the can a 
quick twist once over each hill which 
throws plaster in a circle over top of hill. 
One can go as fast as he can walk and do 
good work. In experimenting I learned 
these facts: 1. Foliage can be killed with 
green and water, with purple and water, 
with London purple and plaster, but never 
with green and plaster; also by the use of 
excessive quantities of the poisons. 2. No 
growth can be secured by planting whole 
seed, which will give the largest growth of 
vines, or by enriching ground, or by con- 
stant cuitivation, or by early planting that 
will be any protection whatever against the 
ravages of the bugs. 3. Apply poison as 
soon as slugs hatch, but before they scatter 
to different parts of the hill. 4. One can- 
not afford to neglect last broods, even after 
potatoes seem to have completed their 
growth. A portion left for experiment 
yielded at the rate of $15 per acre less,which 
sum would have paid for harvesting the 
whole crop. 5. The costof the mixture and 
labor in applying it is repaid by increased 
vigor in the plants.—C. E. CHAPMAN, in 
Country Gentleman. 


THE SIBERIAN APRICOT. 


POSITIVELY this species is by far the har- 
diest form, not only against the cold of win- 
ter, but also against spring frosts. A tem- 
perature of 30 degrees below zero hardly 
harms it at all, altho one of 40 degrees 
below will kill it to the snow line. As all 
the plants which bave been sent out so far 
seem to be seedlings, the fruit varies great- 
ly, and pains ought at once to be taken to 
select the best, and from these the largest 
fruited, hardiest and most productive, for 
propagation. We shall then have an apri- 
cot growable with success (and probably 
with profit)on the Atlantic slope, and as far 


north as most plums. There can be no 
doubt of its being a species very distinct 
from the old form,—Rural New Yorker. 

















When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





“HOME MADE” 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, Etc. 


PUT UP EXPRESSLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
WARRANTED PURE. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
P. 0, Box 658, Canandaigua, N,. Y. 





HINDERCORNS. 











Theo-ly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain, poet 
comforttothe feet. 15c. at Druggists. Hiscox&Co.,N. x. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs,. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength he 


to the weak and aged, 500, and $1,00, at Drgguists, 


TRAVEL. 





The _Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
wap Families, A charming romance illustrative 
orida Vy and Sou ihern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. O McCORMICK, General 
assenger Agent Monon Route, Chicago, IIIs. 
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The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


Tbis wonderful railway system, claiming §,/00 
miles of railroads, bas just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. !n construction It ranks. as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 
he passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage cartothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lighted with electric lampsand heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy railway train on e'rth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 

STATE UF INDIANA, Th., August 24,1 P. M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, th., Aug.{th,7 A.M. 

Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from al! partsof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 




















UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 











and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Mi ta, and 





iSINGSUN 
STOVE POLIS H 


For Be of Polish, Sa 
liness, Durability and Cheapne: U0 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, “: 








Screw-Joint Plumbing 


(DURHAM SYSTEM.) 





DURHAM 
House Drainage Co., 


158-160 WEST 27TH ST.,New York, 


Constructs its superior system of house 
drainage in buildings.where the best giumbe 
ing work is wanted, anywhere in North 
America, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


with list of buildings furnished with the 
Durham System in nearly every State, in- 
cluding the entire 


CITY OF PULLMAN, 


THE FINEST MADE 


COLBURNS 


“PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


: KING OF CONDIMENTS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE. 











One Month.. .... 4 300s One Year......... $3 00 
hree poate. 75 oO Years....... 

Four Hosts. . i ou Three Years..... 70 

Six Months.. 

Nine Months. . 





Single’ ‘Copies 0c cents. 
[XN CLUBS OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs! 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street. 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 





East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Siov= Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Leone KoA desired informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon or address 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’] Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro -s. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 




















CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more Papers or magazine 
in copnection with THE \NDEPENDEYT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money py ord sring from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 


ala Advertisements. lad Page& Business Notice 
me poocwoscsessiore aay eT ret 
4times (one month)... 4 times (one month). . -85c, 


13 “ (three monthajsc hs “(three +. OC, 
_ @ fax = 198 * oF ~ : + 0018G. 
52 “ (twelve “ 152 “ (twelve )....A6c 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... pa ae meee PER AGATS 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FIrTy Cues 4 Lixe 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 
$l. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rreadwav, New Vork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each file or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year, The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’”’ ernbossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making ‘tt quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 2, 1888. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies 
and wholesomeness. 
nary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 


A marvel of purity.strepgth 
More economical than the ordi- 


wders. Sold ontyin cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The priceis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEV EN TRADEMARKS OR WEA P- 

PERS AND GET A ANDS OM 

SET OF ¢ ‘ARD 

FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield, Mass, 


MITCHELL VANCE C0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ZV EEN ~\ 


Send SIX Cents 
44 











for a sample 





Made of cloth, and 


Indispensable and economical. 
are completely REVER: — E. Correct styles. Per- 


fect fit. Address, stating siz 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
M 


ass. lllustrated Catalogue free. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

_ 307 & 3 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


OIL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. 1to5H.P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodust, Au- 
tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. Mention THE 
INDEPENDENT 

SHIPMAN ENGINE 00., 


2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
A $65.00 


For $18.00. 
Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 
Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 
Set of Attachments. Warranted. 
4 |b Teaor Family Scale, 1.00. 
1,000 other Articles % to 4 
pevel prices. Send for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO SCALE COr. Caleago. 


Be SHAW, APPLIN & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


_ COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Highest Grade of Ma- 
1g chines Made. 




















Bstebdlishe: 1760. | 








POPE M’P’G COMPANY, 
Boston, New York,Chicago, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 























HEALTH, HOUGH & FORD, Ask your dealer | 

COMFORT, = for them, or send 
ECONOMY. a postal card to 

A Pr-tty Foot us forthe address 

with sj ertect 

Fittix ¢ $ aoe, is of firm selling our 

most 43 sirable, Shoes. 

and = be ob- HOUGH 

tain & »y wear- 

ing & JUGH & ‘—— 

FGoe. S  cele-| #oar. Rochester, 

br * shoes. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. New York. 








STE 
STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


BROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





TWO BOOKS 


, 


Established in 1802. 


which form a COMPLETE 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO- 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 


No. 25.) 
NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“ PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


(& Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum, 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, 


New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 








at 


TENN 


LAWN out-door games of all d 


BASE sali asoatine OUTFITS 


grades at lowest 


FI 4 Hine RODS, TACKLE, E, ETC. 
all modern styles and improvements. 
GUNS &Hunters’Accoutrements 
JENNEY,#,SRANAM GUN, 0O;, Chicas: 
deer ters: Dodd's AG AGEN": Boston 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


Low Estimates. 





ot WoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal! Exhi- 
a = Paris, France, = 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 187 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 


> Yas Baby Carriage! 
wa . yes |s5 Examine it and you will 


oye no other! Price, Sto 
Chicago, Ill. 


0..G.C. MORGAN, 
A SURE CURE FOR CAT — 











Send owe cent stamp for Catalog. 


#8 Wabash Avenue, 


Co inn a eel 
po m7 TS 


= if ~ 


AVANT | 
CD, 
a ry 








25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


oi WHOLESALE 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beautifully 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. 
DEBATE TO UI 
Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 
We pay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user 
owest Wholesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


THE, VicTOR S SAFE at 5Oce., co. a ‘ 





iS & CROQUET SETS | 





GH FPRICES. 


Suit No. 1. 
Terry, $62. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH E have been full: 
tested and indorsed by RR. of housek 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia 


‘@ ROBINSON’S 
SUR E c URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEU n48ers. 


and vomety oe. diseases arising from an impure state 
@ blood. An Antidote for Malaria. 





j 


Prices, 50c, and can be be sent by mail, 
. W. ROBI NSON 
Send for Circular. Geecoritn St., N. Y. 








END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 2% Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 


CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 
" _ Ridgo-Ooping, Hips Valley ec. 








Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Penn, 


STEAM ENGINES 


ties ~ os a 





Portable oan Semi. Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Rel the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
“a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THEfa 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
®G\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
+9 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
u\ SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 
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NCASTER, 
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No. 40 EXCHANG 


THE NEAREST TIC 
=PRESENTATIY 
ER SQUARE, LA 


GENERAL INFORMATIO 
NEW YORK 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 
29 CENT 








BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 









OR ADDRESS ANY Ri 





TIME TABLES, 
TICKETS, APPLY TC) 





No. 409 BROADWAY, 


OF 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 


[’ M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, \" 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’ Pas. 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 




















lowest rates in all papers. 
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Tus (InDEPERDENT PRESS, BB TO 43 GOLD STRERT NEAR FULTON STREET 


182-188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mass 

















